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be complete,^ in tlieiliselves : soni^ subj^cta* 
extend to two or more volumes. Tlie price ^*0^ 
each volume will be One Siiieeing sewed nisui 
Eighteenpence hound. 

The Publication commenced on SatubdAit, 
June 29 , 1844 . 


The following Volumes form the issue to the 
end of 1844 : — 

I. William Caxton, the First English PbINT^B 

a Biography. By Charles Knight. , 

II. Mind AMon.sT the SriNunrs : A Selection fmia 
‘ The Lowell OrrERi&c ;* a Miscellany wboli|y 
roniposcd by the Factory Girls of an American CSly 
With an Introduction by the English Editor. 

Til. and XII. The Englishwoman' in Eotpt; LaiCip 
written durii^ a Residence in Cairo, in 1943^4^ 
1844, with E. W. Laiio^ Esq., author of ' Tbft 
Modem Egyptians.* By his Sister. 

IV, and VII. Tales frok ^ Shaesfere. By ^arl^ 
Lamb and Miss Lamb,* To which are nOW vdjodi 
Seines illustrating eaej*^ Talc. 

V , British Manufa^^j'res. By G. Dodd. Series l£f 

Textile. 

VI, , IX., XIII. The Chinese. By J. F. Davis, Eiwst 

F.R.S., Governor of fiong-Kong. A 
tion, revised and cnlai'ged. 

VIII. Feats on the Fiord : a Talc of Notw»y« Ih* 
Harriet Martineau. A New Editioo^ 
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X. and XIV. The IIecovehy of Jerttsaeem. 'J'lxina- 
lated from thi* Italian of 'l^sso, by Edwarrl Fairfax. 
With Lives of Tasso arul ftiirfax. 

XL Biitn-ARriiiTEUTL'Ki:. Jly Janus lUiiiiiu, A.M. 
A New Edition. 

XV. The Elepiiakt : prinfipally viewoil in relation to 
Man. 

XVI. Rambles by Rivers. Series I. iiy James 
Thorne. 

XVII. and XYllI. Shi.T(’iij.s of the History fO’ Li- 
terature AMJ Leahm^g i> Exr.LAM) : I'j’oni the 
Conquest 1o tlie Aeeession of Cloeeii Eli/abeth : 
with Speeiniens of the ludueipal IVriti'rs. Jly G. L. 
Craik, M.A. 

XIX. Djalogues on Instinct. By Henr\, Lord 
Rronprhain, F.R.S. A New Edition (reprinted 
from ‘ Dissertations on Subjects of Seieiiee and Na- 
tural Theuloyry '). 

XX. , XXIV., XXVI. Tin: IIistory of Bhitjsh Cojm- 
MEHCE, from the Earliest Tunes to llie Fre^enl Day. 
By G. L. Craik, M.A. 

XXL A Volume of Varieties. By the Editor of the 
Weekly Vohiine. 

XXIL anil XXIII. Tin; (\vrip of l\r.ruGj:. (I'he 
first of n SLM’ies of ‘ Old Fiifiland Nmeleli?.’) 

XXV. British MANurAUTun By G. Dodd. Series 
II. Chemical. 

XXVIL The Civil Wars of Rome. Sedeet Lives of 
?d:!tnrch. iie^lv translated, with Notes, by G. Lone:, 
M.A. Senus‘1. ^ 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

• 

IVUTIf'ES OF THE SERIES GENERALLY. 

“A nf iiiterestinf?, instructing, and amusing 

WDi'ks, published at sunh a small price as would have utterly 
astonished the reading public twenty years ago. Inde- 
pendently, however, of cheapness, their merits, as literary 
productions, are such as to command the attention of all 
classes, ;iiid fi oiu the specimens before us we have no hesita- 
tion in su\ing that they Avill be Highly appreciated by every 
oni' Ailio has the slightest taste for literature, or for the 
acquisition of knowledge .” — Mornintj Chmnirlv, July 31. 

‘•We again heg to impress upon the reader tlie surprising 
cheapness of this publication — the pnei* of each volume 
lieirig but one shilling— a sum that would be remarkable 
enough even ni these days of miiiimiiin profits, if the article 
were an inferior one, hut which utterly passes our powers of 
compreiiensioTi, seeing that each bulky and pregnant tome 
is produced in the best s*tyle of mechanical excellence.” — 
JJurpoul Jonrnalj Siqit. 17. 

We are glad to observe the fa\"our Muth which this serial 
has been received. Jieadiiig for the million is in truth sup- 
plied, and till' ‘million' ought to support the plan con 
nuiurv," — Fvi\x /'’rrr/c//\ lirisiol ./oifruff/, Ang. 24. 

“We consider it to he by far the most remarkable pro?^' 
dnctioii to w’hich this age of literary enterprise ha.s given 
birth.” — Ghn^vp^iftrshim Chronivh^ June 2[). 

“ We think that village ^-lergymen, co-operating wilh 
their w ealthier iieiglihours, ^vill not deem it beyond their 
duty to second the efforts of 'the publisher in the formation 
of village libraries, especi." ly when it is considered that the 
whole series will not *.ace one work which can raise the 
least objection." — Duhrastcr Gazette, Aug. IG. 

*• Knight's ‘Weekly Volumes for all Headers' are even 
cheaper than the newspapers. TJie object of thp,,iwhol6 
series is to supply a cheap and wholesome ^SrsL^tll^ readiiig 
for the lahniiring classes, and thus supcr.^'de those disgusting 
and infidel publications which, to the disgrace of the govern- 
ment and the legislature, are now sold in large iiumberB* 
exercising the most pcmicioas influence on the minds and 
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morals of those who purchase them, and encouraging erev} 
species of rice and crime .” — BritanuiUf July 20. 

" Every library that professes ^ be a medium of insti n-- 
tion will, of course, subscribe for copies ; and we v luilil 
recommend every tvehe meehaiiics, uiiisaus, laluuirev'^, 
weavers, apprentices, house-servaiits, dressmakers — anj* nne, 
in short — to make an attempt to lay by one peiiii} per vet k, 
and form themselves into diminutive libraries. Itville i- 
surc an amount of vaiied and iiistruetive reading; a few 
weeks will affonl them all an i‘])]U)rtiinity of reading, in d 
the hook is just of ibat .si/e wIulIi v ill enable them, in tlu ir 
leisure moments, to g. l tliiongli it in a v eek. If ever there 
was a plan calcnlaleil for the instruction of the working 
classes of Englaml, Ibis is tlu* one.” — J)o)ivasin' irtizHie. 

“Mr. Knight's ‘ AVeekl^ Vidiiine for all Keaders’ is a 
more daring .seheine, and one vlneli :l will be more dlffieiilt 
to conduct suL'cessriilh. in as 'liras it demands a rpiielcer 
supply of material, and jirojuises to be more original. J'Jie 
publisher lias, liowever, large stores at command, iiicluiliiig 
an unprecedented quaiiliti of avnijalde illustrations in v ooi' 
A volume of two hundi’ed and forty pages — albeit these ai 
small — at one shilling, is a genuine bargain ; so iiiueh .«■ - 
luat one feels una'Miidably some eoneern respecting the pn 
lislicr’s profit .” — Kdiuinnifh Jtmrnul, Aug. 1 7. 

“All these are admirable publications for tlu* ebus r>J 
works which Mr. Kuiglit is nruv sending fortli , anil if lie 
^continues, of vliieli we have no doubt, a similar senes of 
volumes, they must obtain a degree of popularil)^ ami exten- 
siveness of circulation, both on account of their cxci-Jleuec 
tuid their chcajmess, that no class of pul di cations lias e\ er 
hitherto obtained.” — Moruim^'hivnUU', July 31. 

“ T|ie complete success oAtbis bold experiment — the 
boldest ever jet made in the mstory of the press — we con- 
sider certain. Its character amr^u'ice alike comhine to se- 
cure an extensive sale, and certahil^ it deserves it.” — ./o/u 
d’ Groat Joitrnnl (Wick), July. 

“ Several iiohleinen have taken steps to introduce the work 
amoifgsi^Aeir tenants, and to form libraries expressly for 
the circulation of this series.” — I.involn Standard ^ July 31. 

“ The volumes ifrg ainong.st the principal wonders of mo- 
dem printing: it is the first time so large an am omit of 
SDuna and pleasing information has been put forth at to loyr 
a price.” — Chelmsford Chronicle^ Aug. 9. 
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*’ A lil>rary may snnii be foviiu-il iu this manner at an ex- 
sraiTel}' to be leJt by aii}' ivith means only above the 
iinii.lilest ini'rlniiiiLMl hiboiiier; and through the rnpious 
thus poured abroad, kiniwl-ali'C must descend at least 
liiilii\ etl} even to tlie lo\^eist elasses of society, thereby ele- 
'latioii and iLdiiiin^^ the nhole puldie mind .” — Kent Hcrultl, 
(h-r. io. 

“ d'his is the first of a scries of works to be brought out 
onov' a vA eek, under the Lille of ‘ IvingliL’s Weekly Volume/ 
111 one re^jii'et only can tlu'y be railed a series — that the 
publishers bind themselves to ]uvseiit every week to the 
jiiiblie a vohnnu rontaiiiing as much matter as an ordinary 
O!’t:no volume of ^hUpagis. ‘ Ikieli a ohiiiie will be essen- 
tially a book, not a tiact - a book loi the jiocket and the 
library,’ liyery week the \olumi* mil be there, and so the 
snlisui ibei's yyill h.ive the adyantagis ui .i serial: but each 
^[)l!lml^ oral llie most e\eiy two m tliiei' volumes, wall form 
an 'iidepeiideiit work — ill'* yyoik of an individual mind, 
stLiiiijU'd >yiL)i au autlior’s peenliarities/* — Cohnial Gnziitr, 
Till} (>. 

‘‘ \Vi‘ do not pro];ose tb enter into aii} explanation cither 

tlie extiaordinai'} i luing*-^ w hieh hay e uecnrreil in Kng- 
-^li literature during the kisL twaoily yeais, or of the canoes 
f these changes ; our luismess at present, amidst the simple 
^ ef’oeiiitioii of sneli ehanges, is to chronicle one of the mo^t 
extraordinary yv e hay e yy itiicssi d ; although yve w ci e not in- 
iitti ntue nbserver.s id' the appearauee of ‘ ronstable’s Mis- 
cell my,’ and the slioai of similar vroiks wliich fidloyved in, 
it" yy akc. V\ e nlliide to the publication of ‘ Kuight's Weekly 
Abdiime for all ReailL*r‘>,’ at the trifling cost of a shilling. 
Wi’ have been iu no hurry to announce the advent of thjs 
wink — yye have yy ailed till ^we had an opportunity of ex- 
amiiiatinii. and we find tln^T it is indeed calculate^, ns its 
publishers promised it wop'd be calculated, to place widiin 
tlie reach of all readers ; series of books yvhich shall ulti- 
mately eoinprehend sAnething like that range of literature 
w liicli w ell-eihicated persons desire to liay^e at their com- 
mLiiid.” — iwlasgoV' Chronicle, Sept. 7 . 

“ These are no trashy alTairs, of what is comm^i^' iCrmcd 
light reading; but substantial, neatly bound, and elosely- 
pririted voJuines of 2 -fL) pages each ; pidjlisbed every Satur^ 
day morning, for one shilling 1 We Hail the publication of 
these as not less a boon to our colouies tlian to the reading 
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public ot home. A well-conducted colonist is of necessity a 
reading nmii ; debarred from the more frivolous amnsenients 
of the mother-counti-y, he has no resource but in books, or 
the debasing influence of the tavern — the ‘bane and anti- 
dote’ of colonial life. None Imlthej who liuve resided inaiiev. 
colony can njipreciatc the value of a new book ; and we arc 
happy to hear testimony that in no Cf)lnny is literature ninr-' 
appreciated than in New Zealand : as mif'ht he exjjecteil, 
from the very 6ui)erior class of men who have migrated to 
our favourite cidnny. In no colon} of the tame staiidinp 
has so imieli been done to promote reading habits ainoiig the 
settlers; and we feed sure that the colonists of New Zealaml 
will thank us for brmgiiig tliesi* deliglitfiil viduiues iiudui 
their cousi deration .” — Ntw Zvulfiml ./o/^;y/f//, Jid} l.'l. 

“ Nothing is more hn])efnl than a truly ibeap book: hojie- 
ful inasmuch us it is civilization’s mightiest instrument — 
more potent even than steam — more iiaeific lliau tlie law 
giver — more jiersuasive than the demagogni*; hopeful, be 
cause it is n niitsioimry of love, earv} mg liglit into tb 
narrowest alleys, and wisdom into thi* hltliicst linvels 
enlightening tliose wliom the pvdud ones of the earth lui 
scorned to teach — lifting them Irnm their self-abandoiinii . 
-^and so od'eclually aiding the onward march of mt 
And herewe have what now seems llii- maxinnnn of clicR 
ness — 240 pages of good readable matter for a shilliii>| 
Tlie coinmnnit} owe thanks to tlie man who has ])\d)l 
spirit enough to risk Ins capital in the enterprise, and the 
□re bound, by ever\ consider at I on ftir tlieirown welfare, ti 
see that tlie jirojeet does not fail for want of fide^uate sup- 
port.” — Nvuu'uxth i^vurant^ July IJ). 

• “ Desjjite of the inurniurings of the gloomy ascetie, tin 
real philanthropist disrovers, ^aninng the signs of the tiinesj 
not a few of a propitious and ieli<*eriiig charaeter. Among 
these, the growing desire to anMiorate the condition of tlie 
industrial classes is not the least^rjiminent. Decided .step.s 
have lately been taken to improve their temporal comfort'^ 
by furnishing them with proper dw ellings ami preiiariiig for 
them cheap and convenient hath«:. When others are dire'’* 
iiig uttc.'^n Vi their bodily comfort, Mr. Knight has mi 
one of the best and boldest efforts to promote tlieir inteb 
lectual and moral ihi^rovement. Nor forgetting tfie lal>our«; 
of the Messrs. Chambers and others, we have no hesitation 
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ill aflirmiiig that Mr. Knight has discovered a course for 
him&elf entirely new. Cheap publications, previously issued 
by enterprising publishers* are generally jirinted iu a type 
loo small and in a form unfit for circulation. The conse- 
quence is, that, though weekly reading has been provided, 
the pamphlets speedily disappear ; and though, during the 
course of the year, a considerable sum has been expended on 
reading, at its close there is generally nothing to be seen but 
scattered remnants of the year’s purchase. Mr. Knight has 
thrown his valuable collection into a form at once readable, 
transferable, and endurable. Ilis Weekly Volumes aie 
ciiually cheap and entertaining as any series which has yet 
appeared, and their form will give them the advantage, over 
L‘\ery other series, of forming cheap and elegant libraries.’" 
ijrhtsyow Kjuiminerj July 117 - • 

“ The plan has been eo efficiently carried out — the works 
K*iug so excellent in themselves, and, even in these days of 
ublisliiiig liberality, so iinpreceileiitly cheap — that there is 
ttle doubt it will be a perniuiieiit undertaking, and l)i; the 
leans of comuiuiiicating a vast deal of useful informatinu. 
'lie volumes wliicli liave^ilready appeared are all admira- 
e, and deserve the widest circulation; not only among 
ose classes of society for whom tlicj have been especiallj’ 
•signed, but among others of better means and more ex- 
uded views. Let us add, that they are beautifully printed, 
id that whenever pictorial illustrations are iiecessfiry, there 
ley are. The facilities of the great imblisliing house from 
u’liichthey emanate are well known, and the cuts which are 
niployed for large and costly works will, no doubt, be 
)ftL‘ii introduced — an advantage which cannot ly* too highly 
piized .”— Gazette (Loudon), Aug. 18. 

“ We are well pleased to sey lliese neat volumes presented 
to us from week to week. They are v'aluable additions to 
lAir popular literature — to tbv* library for the millionB, who, 
‘ we hope, will profit large.V from their perusal. They arc 
both interesting and highly instructive, and cannot fail oi 
imparting a vast amount of iufurmatiuii and pleasure to all 
who may peruse them.’" — Falmouth Fuchet, Aug. 28. _ 

* By the weekly appropriation of the trifling sw'n'of one 
shilling to the purchase of ‘ Knight's Weekly Volume," a 
library will s])eedily be accumulated, lyflform in size and' 
appearance, and valuable from the diversified nature of its 
contents."’ — Bnstol Mercury, Sept. 21. 

1] 3 
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“ Persons who may wish to establish village libraries need 
no longer put their ingenuity on the rack in order to spin 
out their funds so as to make them spread over bjs large a 
surface os possible, and at the same time to make a selection 
of books such as shall be interesting and useful to the 
readers. All this labour has been taken off their hands by 
Mr, Charles Knight. ‘ The force of cheapness can no fur- 
ther go’ than it has been here extended to; while the judg- 
ment and good taste evinced in arranging the works to form 
the series have been must sound and discriminating. We do 
hope that self-supporting institutions, on the plan recom- 
mended by Mr. Knight, will be formed in every parish and 
hamlet throughout the counti'y. Half a dozen pei'sons at 
twopence, or twelve persons at a penny a week, might thus 
supply themselvd# with a circulating lil)rary amply sufficient 
to provide them w’ith reading all the year round; and read- 
ing, too, not of a trashy or mischievous nature, but full of 
variety and entertainment and valuable knowledge.” — Clon- 
vester Joiirnalj Sept. 28. 

“ They are works which will prove useful and interesting 
to persons in ever^ situation in li/b; though cheap, they are 
iit for the splendid libraries of the rich, and though of r 
flbst-rate character, the price at which they are sold placet 
them within the reach of almost the very poorest. 1. 
Weekly Volume is peculiarly adapted to tlie exigencies oi 
our present social condition — especially are they adapted to 
the requiremeuts of the lower classes of society. For one 
shilling per w'eek, the industrious artisan, the careful ap- 
prentice, may gradually furnish himself with a library of 
choice boolis, the perusal of wliich would be an exhaustless 
source of interest and benefit to himself and his neighbours : 
while that same shilling, misapplied, would engender and 
perpetuate habits of vice aiiiT extravagance, under the aus- 
pices of that ignorance wdiich none hut fools will designate 
bliss. Thus his spare money, and especially his leisure 
hours, may be so employed as to plaice the industrious work- 
man on an intellectual level with tlie leisurely student 
Numberless are the works which jireseut themselves to Ids 
notit^e ipjhis^ge of cheap literature — many of them, unfor- 
tunately, of a deleterious kind — hut we refer particularly to 
the * Weekly Volume for all Readers,’ whiich comprises 
works only which lire of a moral tendency, and admirably 
calculated for intellectual impro-N einent. As regards the 
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typography of tBc voliimpf;, it could not be surpassed, being 
equal to all, and surpassing some, of our more expensive 
bonks ; and there are, in most of the volumes, a vaviely of 
h'ghly-finished illustrative Tvoodcuts, which lend a eoutiiiued 
charm and throw an additional light upon the prose descrip- 
tions. Such a scries of works is calculated to exert an im- 
portant influence upon the reading public ; and, for issuing 
it, the publishers add another to their part powerful claims 
upon the public for countenance and support.” — Svndcrland 
Tmrs. 

“ The estahllfchment of the ‘ Weekly Volume ’ suggests a 
reference to the progress of cheap literature. Niiieteeu 
3 ears ago, IMr. Comtable, of ICdiiiburgli, projected his ‘Mis- 
cellany," which was then, and at its first appearance in 1827, 
"thought a perfect marvel. It was a work of similar size to 
JMr. Knight’s, but not so wadi got up, and was thm llmvs us 
dmr. The w eekly iiuiiiher— not volume — contained, on an 
average, only about a third as much as the publication be- 
fore us. The ‘ Library of Entertaining Knowledge,’ w hich 
was commenced in 182.9^ by Mr. Knight, was a step in ad- 
vance, hut only a very slight step; the lute Mr. Murray pre- 
jected his ‘ Family Library' in the same year, but it was a 
retrograde movement — a five-shilling volume. Since that 
time several eftorts have been made; the appetite for read- 
ing has been whetted by the establishment of the Penny and 
Saturday Magazines, Cdiamhers’ Journal, ami other weekly 
publications; which were suggested probably by the success 
of the tw’openny ‘ Mirror;" finally, we have a ' Weekly Vo- 
lume for all Readers' — a savings' bank of knowledge for the 
struggling and the inquiring — an invaluable aid towards the 
establishment of cheap book-clubs or lending libraries. 
What a striking sign of the lime — of the increasing desire 
for instruction amongst the masses of the people ! The dif- 
fusion of such hooks as those under notice must produce im 
effect on the rising generation, which all thoughtful men 
begin to earnestly poiiiuT over. Literature, like locomotion, 
has a new' phase ; fortunately, it has plenty of ballast. There 
may be differences of opinion relative to the edueatijiii of 
the many, but very few opponents to it arc Itfft i'^the field. 
The great point is to secure a supply of wholesoiiie foo 1.” — 
GloMceslrr Chronivle. . * 
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NOTICES OF PAKTICULAirVOLUMES. 


WILLIAM f AXTON : A BIOGKArilY. 

“ The first of these publications is ‘ William Caxton,’ by 
Chailes Kuight, a most interesting and able attempt to de- 
velop the manners and state of society during the period 
when the great iiitroilucer into this country of the typo- 
graphical art lived. This volume not only eoLitains n 'well- 
written and compact history of the inveiiticni of printing 
itself, hut it gives, -within a short compass, decidedly the best 
accDutit that we have seen of the works of our eailiest 
printers. This, as indeed most of the volumes of the series, 
contains several well-engraved M'oodcuts, illustrative of the 
various subjects touched upon .’' — Morniufj July .11. 

“ The Father of English Printing could not have fomid a 
more suitable or a more enthusiastic hiographer than the in- 
defatigabU* Editor of the ‘ Weekly Volume nor could the 
series liave opened more appropriately than -with this de- 
lightful specimen of antiquarian fore and bibliogi aphical re- 
search and seholar.ship, which carries us hack into the olden 
thne, in order to show us the little rill which forms the 
most remote head-stream of the va.st conflueiice of streams 
now diffusing intellectual life through the land.” — Piitriot, 
July 25. 

“ This is the first NuuiIkt of Mr. Kiiiglit’s ‘ Weekly 
Volume for all Iteaders/ and its very appearance is almost 
as much a phenomenon as was the introduction of printing 
ijtselfiiito this country by the venerable William Caxton, .160 
5*parB ago. A wnnderful and beiielicent i evolution was pro- 
duced ill society by the invcnti^in which superseded the slow 
progress of the scribe by the multiplying powers of the 
press ; but it is only in the present day tJiat the advantages 
which the art is capable of yieldiTg to society have been 
flilly demonstrated.” — Olouce&tfr Journal, June 29. 

“ After the perusal of this very interesting piece of bio- 
grnp)iy% we confess we rose witli a feeling kindred to shame 
that, while th”e squares of the metropolis are studded with 
towering remembreneers of human butchers, and of states- 
men, honest or unprincipled, we have no great public statue 
of Caxton worthy of the country of bis birth. This is dis- 
graceful to a people who, more than any in the world, enjoy 
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the benefits of a free nress — the greatest blessing that Heaven 
ever bestowed on nraii, inasmiicb as it includes every other. 
Will this volume influence our countrymen to do their duty? 
We hope so.” — She[iielil Iris, July 4. 

Of nil the elTorts made by publishers in the present day 
1() provide lietitdiif/ for the Million^ that upon wliicli Mr. 
Knight is now entering seems tons the most spirited and 
comprehensive. A weekly volume, containing between two 
and three hundred pages of (for the most jiart) original, 
or, at least, copyright matter, by writers of abilitj and re - 
]>iitation, at the price of only one shilling, may well bring 
useful kiiowlinlge to the door of tlie humblest cottage in the 
hill J. 1 1 is cvitleiit that a most extensive sal e i\ ill be reijuired 
to meet the outlay that must be cnimected with such ati 
uiulertakiiig ; but the plan is so attractive that, we should 
iiopc, there eaii he little doubt of its success .” — Wfitrhmnu 
(London), July it. 

“ This is a very remarkable work — the first of a .'-cries 
that promises to be very valuable, very eurious, and very 
ebeap. Mr. Knight’s idea^ifa weekly voliinii* is i rally nii- 
ginal, and will soon (■^lablisl^ a library, at little cost, on 
shedves that had no other occupants than a few of the most 
ordinary rejireseulatious of the hihlical Avorlil, in a very 
tattereiL condition.” — Aberdeen Herald, July 13. 

“ This is the commencement of Mr. Knight’s ‘ Weekly 
Volume for all Leaders,’ unipiestioiiably the Ijoldest experi- 
ment yet made in the way of cheap publication. The bio- 
graphy of old Caxtoii, the first Knglish printer, is both 
amusing and interesting, and contains a happy mixture of 
fact and fancy.” — Jnrerness (’onrivr, July ID. ; 

This series commenced nn»st appropriately with an ad- 
mirable and ingenious Life of C’axtou — who, as the fiither 
of printing in this country, may be regarded as one of the 
greatest benefactors tluw nation hikes delight in liunouring. 
There is, judiciously attached, a postscript, giving iiii acc Jiint 
of the progress of printing in England .” — jMinumj Adrcr- 
tiscr, October 1. _■ 

“ A new enterprise for the ditfusion of souml literature at 
a cheap rate is ajipropriately coiiiirienceii with the Life of 
William Caxton, our first English printcl'. As in his beauti- 
ful biograph} of Shakspere, so here, Mr. Knight, instead of 
confining himself to a collection of the few meagre facts dis- 
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covEred by the p;ruhbing industry of antiquarinns, takes a 
wide range over nil the cirnimstances of the age which Mere 
likely to have a formative effect on the character of liis hero : 
he rot only brings C'axton before us in his proper persou_, 
but he groups rnuiid liiiii all the adjuncts among which he 
lived and moved; he at once revives thiMnan and restores 
the time in all its form and pressure.” — Lpuijw?. 

“ Of the Life of Taxlon it becomes us to speak in terms of 
unmeasured cnniinendatimi. The first Ihiglish printer is 
well and graphically portrayed hy the aide edilor; every 
uvnilahle source has been resorted to for materials, and the 
most judicious rind careful stlpction made ; and we believe 
no fact or lending incident in (\'xxton’s history, wortliy of 
notice, is omitted in this coinpcndions corii'ilatioii. lint the 
biography only occupies a comparatively small poi tioii of 
the volume: Me have lierc a narrative of the rise aril jiro- 
gress of the great art ilsidf- a nice and scrupulous inve^-ti- 
giitinn of the advance of literature and liherty, as a cou'-e- 
ijuent of the devil opnient and extensiM- introduction of the 
iirt; a graphic and interostmg histoiy of the laws, mauiurs, 
customs, and superstitions of thd time in M'hich Caxtoii and 
his immediate successors lived; and a vigorous and masterly 
^ld^ocacy of the principle wdiiidi the author’s own life has 
been spent in inculcating and promoting, viz. that IciiDuledge 
is suited for llie m elfare of all, and ought therefore to be 
brought Mitliiii the reach of all.” — i/troA/, 
July 2G. 

“ A nobler or luovc apjiropriale foundation for * A Library 
for All lieadcis’ than tlie name of 'William Caxton, Mr. 
Knight could not lul^e, and in a spirit worthy of his subject 
-does he begin to build, llis aim is sumething else thau to 
giM* uhal r-iirlilc so aptlj tiri'ins * tomhstoiie iiifomiation 
lie Mvks to place Ih Ioiv iis society as it existid iu the days 
when the AVcald of Kent Mas a Mild country, very different 
finm M'hat itnoM' is; mIiiii niailed„kiiights, and monks, and 
friars, were not mere visions of the jiasl, or creatures of the 
novelist’s brain, but Iriul this Lnglish earth iu real flesh 
aiuj^ blond; Mhat men and 'women m ere iu those dajs, how 
they tli*night and acted ; how the mercers of tlie I’lieap 
hought and sold, how the Lnglish tradesman complained 
that the Lleniin^ piidersolil him, and claimed protection, 
niid how in return Charles of Ihirgundy excluded English 
wares : how mnttci’S got worse than ever, and how Winiarn 
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Caiton, meicer, was clioson l)y his King to set matters at 
rest, and how he was one of the first to assist in breaking the 
fetters of trade ; how, hearing of the new art, he sojourned 
in Cologne, anil, having overcome every diiliculty, trans- 
ferred liis types to England, and in the Almonry of West- 
ininster Abbey, under the patronage of the good fathers 
there, beeame the first English printer ; — these arc the 
matters of which Mr. Knight treats in this vdIuiiic. What 
printing may hereafter accomplish, may, os he justly re- 
marks, be best judged of by looking at what it has already 
done in hiinianizing our race, and giving the poorest a share 
in that inheritance which the immortal spirits of the past 
hcAe beipieathed to all time. A da}' is coming when the 
name of Caxtoii will be reverenced as it ought.” — Glaajou} 
Anju% July 22. 


MIND AMONGST THE SPINDLES. 

“The RCcoiul volume, despite its homely title of ‘ Mind 
amongst the Spindles,’ is ai'i extraordinary publication; nei- 
ther more nor less than a selection from the papers of an 
American periodical, written by the factory girls of Lowell. 
And admirably is it written, combining no small mixture of 
Yankee archness and humour with the best feelings of the 
female heart; feelings inseparable from the sex on either 
side of the Atlantic. There is but one fault which un 
Englishman can find with tlie book ; and that is, that it w'ill 
he diilicnlt for him to rise from its ])eriisal without a blush 
at the degraded state of the factory girls of his owai country, 
as Compared w ith the' fair authoresses who liave contributed 
to his amusement, and W'e may add instruction.” — New Zm-' 
land Journalf July 13. * 

“ ‘ Mind amongst the Spindles’ is a very curious, and, w'c 
do not hesitate to repeat after the editor, a \cry marvellous 
production. It is the literary contributions of ihe factory 
girls at IxiM'ell, in Massachusctls, cuntrlbuicd to au occa- 
sional periixlUal published in the city of BoAtou. Miss 
Martiueau, and subsequently Mr. Dickens, called aUeuiloa 
in England to the extraordinary phenunieuoii of the culti- 
vation of goiwl sense and very fair writi^^g amonpt a class 
of persons which, at home, certainly,* never dreamt of 
making any such contributions to the prets. Many of thuac 
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essays aie worth ruaiUng on their own account; but the 
booh, tako it altogether, is a greater ‘Curiosity of Litera- 
ture^ than any oi those mentioned by Mr. U' Israeli.” — 
Viihlin ICveiiiiiff l^ust, Aug. fi. 

“ ‘ 'I'he Infe of William Caxtoii,’ w'ho introducPLl the art of 
printing into England, appropriately commences the series. 
This is folloM'eil i>y a seJeetioii from the ‘ Lowell Offering,’ 
a liteiury ])erinilipal, conducted exclusively by tlie factory 
girls of Lowell — the Manchester of the ITnited States. This 
work consists of essays and tales on a variety of subjects, in- 
teresting not more for the intelleetnul pov er they evince — 
wliieli IB eeiTninly on a par in that resjieet with the gene- 
rality rd' mil iienudirul literature — than from their truthful 
sinijilieity ami high moral tone.” — NoHrunjonhist, Sept. t. 

“ 'The sileelinii from the Ameriran work termed ‘Mind 
amongst the Spimlles ’ is a happy thought, and the Aoliiim* 
is one wliieli ue most espeeially eimiiiieiii! to artisans in and 
ai’ciiiiul tllasgow, and tiirondiout the coiiiitry. Indeed, a 
book better ada]ile(l for our lieiuisphere, more caleulaled to 
elevate tin minds and llnpro^e the combiet and condition of 
the workers at jmblie factories, could not be desired. It is 
at once pro>ocati>e of thonglit and full of illustration.” — 
iilasijtiu {li}ouivh\ iSept. 7. 


K\’riLTSir^M)M.\\ IX Kiivrx. 

“The third Mduiue is Mrs. Pmde’s ' EnglisliM oinaii in 
Egypt,’ Avbieb »e do not he.sitate to pronoiuiee to be one of 
4lie most eiiterlainnig bonk.s of travels which has for some 
time emanated from ibepres&.g — ^hmiiny L'lnunulvy July 31. 

“ ‘The IhiglisliM Oman in Egypt,’ ^ol. i., by Mi's. Pmde. — 
The jealous feelings of Eastern people shut men out of Jo 
uiestic scenes, u Inch are only aceussible to ladies : an intel- 
lij^eiit and clever wonnn caiiiiul fail to Msit siieh eouutrics 
without bringing auay a gi e.it deal that is novel and highly 
iutiiiestiug, by' the deeper insight u hich it allbnls into the 
charactff.’ and habib of the people.” — llcsftr/i Tiihea (Exe- 
ter), Sept. 7. 

“‘The Englishu nman in E^^pt,' vol. ii. — In this little 
voliLUie we have much interesting inibimatiou, coinmunl- 
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cateil in a Tery ngrei^nble iiiainipr. Mrs. T*nnle liad many 
advantaf^eK over most European travnllers in tlip East. She 
\ iis ii hort of priyileiii’d person; her brothpr’s iiutiip ^vas a 
jiH'j.-port to Iipi. It spLins to iiavp had the innver nro|ininie; 
t'lr •'PpIuiIimI ami Mrirlh -fruardprl pitps of the Ijiii’pin, tli^it 
nimlil itli jjpiTpet f”ppd mu iiispi-rt its arranpeiiipiits, and 
and ilpscrlhc its inmatpe. Mr*^ l’tiolp\ IfUrrs are, 
tliprefoi'p, fin arroiiiiL of tins, liichiv instiurtivp and valii- 
M'Il-.” — Af/<ts \ Lutidoii;. 


TliHUJ’S TEXTlLi: M V\[ !’ \l TI KES. 

*• ‘ 'I’liL- Textile Maiinfapliiirs ofCJi’ent Ihitaii),’ 1)> fii'iirfri’ 
[) uld, is an pxppllpnt, eluar, and tin uiMt** dvseripUmi of 
those iru;;1iL} and rnnoiis inaniif.U'lni in^ jniuei's iiinl prii- 
L'p'^sis for M-liuli (ireat llritain is IuiiilmI tlirmighoiit tin* 
world, 'rhiiiisaiids of L’ 0 |m s ol tins work ou^ht to lie sold 
ill the luaimi'ai'tuiin^ disiripts. It should lir‘ in the liniim; 
of every intvlliirenl ope.alAe. yho should read it to hia 
fainilA, ami, A\lieiv siuh Jielp is reijmred, to his iipi^hhours.” 
— JJtiltoH J'rf'f J 'fiss, Au^\. 17 - 

“ This ‘ atteiiijit,' as ihi author iiioileslly calls it. is in 
realifv n\[‘r} aide iierforniaiu e, and m ell iiients a phici- in 
LMer\ pnldie and jn i\ ate lihi arv Tn a inanuCapluriiij.', po- 
pnlation smdi as (ih.s^ow it must he pi L iiliarly appiplahli*, 
as it rontaii'S an ample aeeonnt of lln* ililTei eiit depai tiueiits 
of tlie rottun lr:uh% and is jirofiiselv illiistratuJ nith wood- 
enpra^ iiijT", slum the fahrie in tiie various pi’ficesscs of 
spiiniinp. \VL*a^ mp, hlerudnini, il\eiiip. ivc. It is, in short, a 
reinarkahl; iii'^tnirtivi*. aLO's-ahir, and. we iiimmI ljarrll\ aihl, 

I heap voliinip, n hicli .sJiouUl ho in the Iniiifls of eviu') one.” 
— r»/<fs'.yo<e /\jitn]iner, Aup. 17 . 

'■ Who lias not read Art*. Dodd’s excellent papers entitled 
‘ Daj's in the I'actni iet. ' ’ Who has not heller iiudersliMMl 
the manufactures of onr cnuntiA in coiisei|ueiife uf tlic 
ni'-al of tliese pei spiL■lUJ^^ and jiidiLioiis paiiers Th^ KairiL* 
pe'-cjrcnity, the sainf* jiiilpiiienf, the same plain and concise 
di-ei l]^Tn)ll, and the same intellipeiit appreifiatioii of our niti- 
nuiucturiiip pi ogress, are to he found in the volume bcTore 
iu>, ' — (wfusqim- ( 'Itronii h , Sept. 7. 
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“ It is by means of the development of the manufacturing 
ingenuity, industry, and commercial capabilities of England, 
that she has risen so highly in tlie scale of Iiiurnpeaii na- 
tions ; and in this little volume the staple manufactures upon 
which this greatness has beeu mainly founded are familiarly 
explained to the general reader. The subjects treated on are 
arranged under the following heads , — Introduction — Cotton 
and its Manufactures — Bleaehing, Dyeing, and Printing of 
(^nttons — Woollen Cloth Manufactures — Worsted and Stuft' 
Manufactures— Flax and Linen INlaimfactnres — Silk and its 
Manufacture — and Lace and llobhin-uet Manufactures.” — 
Gloucester Jmiriifilj Ang. 17. 


KAMB S TALES TIIDM SlIAKSPEKE. 

“ Happy they, young or old, who read this delightful work 
for the first time; and doubly happy in being able to ivad it 
in its present improved form for a tenth of the original 
price ! ” — Uvrrjtool Journal^ Id- 

A repnbli cation of Lamb's* ‘ Tales from Shakspere’ next 
appeared (edited by Mr. Knight), greatly enhanced in in- 
terest and value by the addition of judiciDUslv selected scenes 
from the play, to illustrate the narrative, and akso to sei ve as 
an introduction to the perusal of the immortal t>ard. In the 
preface there is the aiinoiiuceineiit that the editor purposes 
to give to the world soon a compniiioii noik, ‘Histories 
from Shakspere/ V liicdi, from las extensive kiiOM ledge and 
earnest love of the author, he is so well fitted to prepare." — 
Morniny Atlvertis r, Oct. 1. 

“ The value and ])h*a‘'Liutness of Lamb’s ‘ Tales from 
Shakspere’ need not be iitsLted upon so late in the dny as 
this. We are glad to see a new edition of so charming a 
book issuing from the press of Mr. Knight, hinlsclf the most 
devoted admirer, and one of tlic^ best recent commentators, 
of Shakspere. I'lie illustrative seeiies he adds to each of 
the Tales are, uiiquestionabh, a further improvement of poor 
Viinb s design." — Duhlih Kwniiuj Vo&t, Aug. G. 

“ 0haries Lamb's ‘ Tales from Shakspere' were written 
for tlie amusement of young jieople; but, like many other, 
publications of*tI>e same character, charm and delight, by 
their freshness and simplicity, old as well as young. Of the 
excellence of this fascinating work'it w ould be superfluous 
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to speak. By Ihe universal suffrage of the literary 'world it 
has taken its position as an English classic — a chaste and 
elegant poreli, through which the youthful mind may enter 
the teinjde in 'a’hich the genius of the great dramatist is 
L'lJhlirined.” — I^onvoitfonnistj Sept. 4. 


TUE CHINESE. 

“ Considering the value and variety of the information, 
■\\itli ihe popularity of the style in which it is conveyed, this 
ai\ilitioii to Knight’s ‘ Wielvly Volume for all Readers’ is 
about the cheapest publication of the Jay.” — Spectator, 
Aug. 3. 

“Who w’Duld be without a knowledge of China and the 
Chinese, when an enlarged and reA i.sed edition of Mr. Davis’s 
adinirahle cop} right work is, by Mr. Knight’s liberality, to 
he had in three volumes at a shilling each?” — Walchman 
(London), Aug, 7. 

“ Mr. Davis’s important 'd’ork on China, which has ob- 
tained such celebrity as a .standard referenee on all matters 
ronnected with the recent liistoiy and existing condition of 
that most interesting country, is being republished in this 
series, Avith considerable additinn.s, thoroughly reidsed, and 
all data of the least value appertaining lo our relations Avith 
the celestial government doAvii to the A'cry latest arrivals 
from or despatches to Iloiig-Kong — of w hich place Mr. Davis 
is the governor.’ — Liverpool Journal, Aug. lb. 

“ My information is derived from Mr. DaAis’s able and 
lucid AA’ork on China.” — J)uhc of Wtlliiajtou. 


FEATS THE FIOIID. 

** This is an admirable story, by Miss Martineau, illustra- 
tive of domestic life and national superstitions, and descrip- 
tive of the romantic natural scenery of Norway. It w'as 
'written originally for young persons j but, as the Quarterly 
i/tu/ew; very justly remarks, ‘ it Avill be vifad with delight 
through every generation in a house.’” — Gloucester Jour- 
nal, Sept. 28. 
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*' A work which unites, to the attriictivHULSs of Mis 
Jiremer’s SM^eilish liction.s, the solid and useliil iiifbrination 
the enlarged \dews of men and things, and the liualrhy anil 
ennobling inoriility, that distinguishes everything that full^ 
from this gifted lady’s peu.” — Junrnal, Sej)l. 17. 

If there he any of our readers to whom the ^ Feats on 
tlie Fionl ’ is not already familiar, lei us inform theni lliat n 
is a tale descriptive oT Norwegian life, and tidd so iK-liglit- 
fully, that tlie elders of* a hmi'^ihold will vie with tlir c-lol- 
dreii ill earnestness to read it, or to hear it read. Nriwhen' 
has Miss Martin ea 11 more attraetively jmh forth her pow ci-li.] 
genius, and nnire impressively taught the lofr> luoielity 
which she practises as wi‘ll as preaelies, than in this heouti- 
ful tale wdiieli ought to he in every lion^e, w here we 
ere long that it will he plaeiMl. now that it c.oi he ])LnThased 
for a shilling ! ’’ — Tht: ( 'riln- London), Del. lo. 

“ The purpose of the story is In teaeh tlie reader thal su- 
perstitifiiis tear is contrary to tlie spirit of C^liristiaiiity, and 
a source of constant misery to those who yield to its sw’ay ; 
and that u gmlt} eonscieuce is, in many cases, tlie chiel 
cause of that fear. The proper mode of eradicating sueli 
follies from the national iiniid is finely shadowed out in the 
contrast between the fiery, ojiniionative pastor, who eifeets 
iiotliing, and the good, jiatieiit bishop, whose mild reproof 
does wmiiders. The priceless lesson, lliat tlif most iiisigiiifi- 
cant member of a family can yet do much tow arth jiromotirig 
the general happiness, is effei-tii^ely taught ni the career of 
Oddo.” — JJn'hjjslnfv ('uurivr^ Sv’pt. 21. 


Fairfax’s t vsso. 

■ 

“ As Tasso’s ‘ Gerusalemme I/ihevata,’ viewed simply as 
a poem, is umjuestioimhly one of the uohlest epics ever given 
to the w'orld, so is Fairfax’s rendering of it into the English 
langRage ifiie of the most Buccessfiil translations ever accom- 
plished. The most competent judges concur in the opinion 
of the ‘ QuarteAy Review ’ — ‘ We do not know a translation 
in any language that is to be preferred to this in all the 
essentials of poetry.’ Mr. Knight worthily follows out the 
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of oiiterprise in which his series of ‘ Weekly Volumes’ 
vvjs coiiiineiiced, hy bringing this vork within the reach .of 
l ie public in two volumes at a shilling each. PrefiitLMl in 
ii'u* jioein are lives of Tasso and Tairfax.” — )Vfttchmt7i ^ 
' L milIoii), August. 

“ We regard its publication here as by far the most cou- 
lIusivc pi j 1' that has yet been adduced of tlie universality, 
iHfl iiiL'ieh of tlie love of useful kiiou ledge, but of a taste for 
till* i legant and the imaginative in literalure. I'he abiding 
]iT’.inu‘iit of three centuries has deteiniined the merits of 
lb] - Kervnus and Howing version of the great Italian epic, 
ill orlliographj' alone being nii) leriii^^ed in the present edj- 
tion, to which arc prefixed careful and discriminatiug bio- 
grajdnes of Tasso and bis translator, with a valuable critical 
disipiLsitioii oil the poetic exeelleiice of eaeli .” — JfJt tijiool 
Joiirtifd, Seyil. 1 7, 

“ llitlierb) this noble piece of heroic yioetry has been 
known by iiaiiic oiilv to the great majority of Ihiglisli 
readeiS' now, liarill 3 any lover of litiTalure can be too 
])i>or to iirovicle a ropy for bi.s own use.” — (J/fnicvstn Jowmai, 

I'tsept. 28. 

“ Tills noble work is far less known, i-vtii to men of some 
I’ttje education, than its great merits deserve. The style is 
nervous and w’ell sustained, while the few obsolete expres- 
taoiis which here and there occur, form no real difficulty to 
any one, more e,s]>LciaUy .since a glossary is prefixed to the 
poem. Mr. Knight has inti oibiLed this translation hy brief 
l ilt well-w ritleii sketches of the lives of Tasso and Fairfax.” 
— Dcrhi/iilii?-c Cuuncr, JSept. 21. 

“ This ivjirint of the cxcelleuL old traii.slation of Tasso’s 
‘^Jerusalem Delivered’ is among the most valuable of Mr. 
Knight’s inclusions m liis Weekly Volumes. In one, though 
ill ipiite another sense, Davis’.s ‘ Chinese* may bt as valuable 
as Fairfax’s trail .slati on - but it was by no means so rare a 
book .” — Sjieciatorj Aug. 31. 
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biiid-aiichit:e;ctcbe. 

*^'X^ ^ So seldom that the subjects of Mr. Knight’s admirable 
-weekly work relate to matters of which we can take notice, 
that we gladly avail ourselves of the opportunity of men- 
tionii^ them, which is afforded by the republication of the 
present volume. If there is one part of the creation more 
calculated than another to excite admiration, it is tlie wonder- 
ful skill with which birds and insects construct their habita- 
tions. The Wisdom of the contrivances, their perfect adapta- 
tion to the wants and means of the litde artificers, and the 
dexterity with which the wonderful power of instinct teaches 
these creatures to construct them, are among the most 
striking evidences of the power and wisdom of the Creator.” 
— Ga^eners' Chronicle, Oct. 6. 


THE EEEPHANT. 

** This volume, which was originally published in the 
* Library of Eutertaiiiinn Knowledge/ as one of the series of 
‘ Menageries/ is intended os the first of a course introductory 
to the natural history of the horse and the dog — animals pe- 
culiarly associated with the progress of man. Everything 
that is known respecting the elephant, from, the earliest 
periods of history to our own era, is amply detailed, by 
which means both information and entertainment are hap- 
pily blended. We deem this selection of subjects extremely 
judicious, and well adapted to further the object which Mr. 
Knight has in view by his weekly publications.” — Atlas, 
Oct. 1. 


HISTORY OF LITERATURE. 

We do not know a more compact, a more useful, or a 
more ably-written sketch of our early literature thun ffiesh 
Volumes contain. There are some points intern which w^ 
shall discuss on another occasion; but we wish* without 
delay, to indicate this rich addition to Mr. Knight’b weekly^ 
series. It is » laiok which, within a few years, in the dom- 
mencement of the rage for oheap literatuiu, wotdd hava been 
held cheap at eight pr ten diillings. It is publiehed fbr 
two.” — l^aminer. 
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“ When Mr. Knight^ b^gan his issue of a series of vo- 
lumes, weekly, at a ahilUng each, we drew attention to a 
project so novel ; and wo expi*essed our' confidence, formed 
partly from the specimen then submitted and the volumes 
aniiDunci^dj and EtUl more from the known high literary 
repntatio;a aiul enterprising spirit of Mr. Knighti that the 
undei;taking would he suceesslblly prosecuted. Our ex- 
pectations nave been fully borne out. The series already 
presents a number of valuable and entertaining works, some 
of them reprints, and some original contributions : so that, 
when the price is taken into account, we cannot speak too 
highly of these publications. In the preface to these two 
voTu.iues, the auUior says, ‘ that some portions of what is now 
before the reader have already appeared in the ‘ Pictorial 
History of England but, in the main, the present is a new 
work.' It is a work of much value, presenting, as it does, 
u well-arranged, clear, and concise history of the early lite- 
rature of the United Kingdom. The author is well ac- 
quainted with his subject; and has managed to embrace, in 
two volumes, of liftle over 25y pages each, an' immense body 
of literary history, including accounts of the early literature 
of Ireland, and the formation and progress of the English 
language. From the numerous notices of the various emi- 
nent men whose names are connected with English litera- 
ture during the long period treated of in these volumes, the 
work possesses great biographical interest." — Belfast Narfh- 
iTu'Wfiig, Nov. 16. 


RAMBLES BY RIVERS. 

f 

“ An agreeable, intelligent, gossijpy guide to the pic- 
:ure6que beauties and poetical associations of the pretty little 
rivers, with topogl*aphical notices of the. places m their vi- 
a nice book for thS pocket of the augler or pedes- 
iriau."^,/S^ct|i^Dr, Oct. 12. 

This Ibnns a very delightful addition to Mr. Knight’o 
iV^kly Volumes. 'With every river-side ramb^r it "will 
Moome an especiaP favourite. It comprehends strolls along, 
he banks of the romantic Duddon, immcvtalfsed in the con- 
lemplative'straiDB of poet Wordsworth; the Mole, ' whose 
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sullen water runneth underucadi the Adur, the Arun, and 
the Wey, all pleasant streams; the Lea, rendered classic 
by the completest of anglers and the most chai'miiig of 
gossips— old Izaalc Walton ; and the Dove, scarcely a whit 
behind its predecessor, in pleasant memories of Cotton.’^ — 
Atlas.. 


DIAI^OGUHS ON INSTINCT. 

'' Knight’s Weekly Volume; ‘Dialogues on Instinct,’ by 
Lord Brougham. — A publicatiDn, in a cheap and compact 
form, of Lord Brougham’s ‘Dialogues on Instinet,’ and his 
‘ View of the Researches on Fossil Osteology/ \»hich formed 
a considerable part of his dissertations on 5ul)ject5 of science 
connected with natural theology in the two supplementary 
volumes of ihe edition of Paley’s ‘ Natural Theology.’ The 
utility of this work, and its adaptation to the general class 
of readers, will be admitted by every person who has a taste 
for solid infitruction.” — Atlusy Nov. 4. 

“ A charming volume ibr young or old.” — Literart/ Ga- 
zette, Nov. 23. 


A VOLUME OF VARIETIES. 

“ Done by the Editor himself, and from the mass of • :s 
recollectious of life and literature, a very pleasant voli^ e 
for desultory reading. You can hardly dip trithout fint 
something to detain, amu^c, and instruct }ou.” — J^itera?^ 
Gazeltcj Nov, 23. 


. Printed by W'ij.ma'i- Uj, aveh eaA Sons, Slamlord Street. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

FROM Tin: ACCliSSION OF JAMES I. TO THE BEST ORATION 
OF CTIABLES U. A.D. 1603 — 1660 . 

I'liE nioj^t tiutlicnfic and comprphBnsivc account wc liavp 
of till' Ibrpign L'ommerce of England at the commence- 
inont of the present period is contained in a discourse, or 
essay, drawn up by Sir \y alter Raleigh, and originally 

I ireseritod by him, in manuscript, to James I. soon after 
lis accession. * The main object of this small treatise is 
to point out the circumstances to which the Dutch 
owed their commeTcial superiority, and to urge upon the 
English government the adoption of the same methods ; 
but in pursuing this argument the author takes occasion 
to give a very full and minute delineation of the trade 
C'aiTicd on by each countiy in all its branches. Some 
little allow ance is perhaps to be made here and there for 
the bias of a mind occupied with and pleading for a par- 
tirnlar object ; but in general there is no reason to sup- 
pose that Raleigh’s statements, the substance of which, 
in so far as they relate to his own country, w e shall now 
proceed to extract and ccgidcnse, are, to any material ex- 
tent, overcharged. 

The ordinary trade carried on at this time by the 
Dutch with England employed not fewer than five or six 
hundred Dutch ships, but not a tenth of that humUer of 
English. But, besides, whenever there ijas in England 

i 

* Observations concerning the Trade and Commerce of 
England w’ith the Dutch and other Foreign Nations. 

A OL. IT. B 
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B dearth of wine, fish, or corn, it was the custom of 
the Dutch immediately to load fifty or a hundred 
vessels with the particular commodity in request, and to 
dispatch them to all the ports of this kingdom, to reap 
the harvest of the high prices. In a recent dearth of 
com Raleigh affirms that the merchants of Embdcn, 
Hamburgh, and Holland had in this way carried away^ 
in a year and a half, from the ports of Southampton, 
Exeter, and Bristol alone, nearly 200, 000^ ; and he 
thinks that, from the whole of the kingdom, they could 
not have obtained less than ten times that sum. The 
practice of these thoroughly commercial states was tt) 
monopolize, as far as they could, the transport of the 
produce of all other eountrics, — of Turkey and the East 
and West Indies, as well as of France, Spain, Fortugal, 
and Italy, and, carrying this merchandise to Denmark, 
Sweden, Poland, and other northern parts, to bring back 
thence corn and other bulky commodities, which they 
stored up to supply the wants of England and the rest 
of the world. Amsterdam wis never without a store of 
700,000 quarters of corn, none of it of home growth ; and 
it was remarked that a dearth of one year in England, 
France, Spain, Portugal, or Italv sufticed to enrich 
Holland for seven years after. Raleigh contends, never- 
theless, that, if the proper methods were taken, England 
was much better situated than Holland for a general 
6 tore-house. 

He next proceeds to compare the trade in fish of the 
Low Countries and the adjacent petty states with that 
carried on by England. iThe most productive fisheries 
in tlic world were upon the roasts of the British islands ; 
yet at this time, while the Hollanders sent to the four 
great towns on the Baltic — Konipgsberg, Elbing, Stettin, 
and Dantzic — 620, 000^. worth of herrings every year, 
En^and exported to those places none at all ; nor any 
to Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and the po"ts of Riga, 
Rev(A, Nal'va, and other parts of Livonia, to which the 
Dutch sent yearlv to the value of 170,000/. ; and 
Bcarcely 500/. ^prth to Russia, to which the Dutch sent 
37jOOO/. worth ; and none at all to Staden, Hamburgh, 
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Bremen, and Embrlen, to which the Dutch sent, of her- 
ring^s and other fish, to the annual value of 100,000/. ; 
nor any up the Rhine to Germany, the people of which 
bought, every year, 440,000/. worth of herrings and 
other fish from the Dutch ; nor any up the Meuse to 
Macstricht, Liege, &c., to which places the Dutch sold 
herrings every year to the value of 140,000/. ; nor any 
to Guelderland, Flanders, and up the Scheldt, all over 
the dominions of the Archduke of Austria, in which 
direction the Dutch sent annually 102,000/. worth ; and 
not 2000/. worth to France, which took 100,000/. worth 
irom the Dutch. In short, while, according to this 
account, the trade of the Dutch in fish brought them in 
annually not much under 2,000,000/., the English could 
hardly be said to have any trade in that article at all, — 
except only, Raleigh omits to notice, to the countries 
washed by the Mediterranean, — the great Catholic and 
fish-eating countries of 8pain and Italy ; but thither, also, 
the Dutch, he tells us, sent large quantities, although he 
docs not specify to what eUact amount. 

In other important branches of trade the cose was 
nearly the same. The Dutch sent nearly a thousand 
ships every year to the countries in the north-cast of 
Europe with wine and salt, both chiefly obtained from 
France and Spain ; England, vaih equal natural advan- 
tages, had not one ship employed in that trade. The tim- 
ber trade of the Dutch, whose own couniry grew no wood, 
employed flve or six hundred ^eat ships ; the English, 
with the same access as they had to toe forests within 
the Baltic, neither exported n^r imported a single cargo. 
Even the wool, cloth, lead, tin, and other native pro- 
ducts of England were far from being turned to so much 
accoimtas they might have been. As yet all the woollen 
cloth that went abroad was exported both undressed 
and undyed. About 80,000 pieces of WD«)llen cloth were 
annually sent to foreign countries in that state, the dye- 
ing and dressing of which, as Raleigh calcuiutes, M as a 
yearly gain to the foreigner of 400,000/. ; besides about 
150,000 northern and Devonshire kty-seys and hayes 
(baize), the colouring of which would come to 100,000^ 

B 2 
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a-year more. These latter were dressed and dyed at 
Amsterdam, and then shipped for Spain, Portugal, and 
other countries, where they were sold under the name of 
Flemish bayes. Nor were our exports of all descrip- 
tions of native produce of any considerable amount in 
comparison with those of the Dutch. To Prussia and 
the other countries in the north-east of Europe, for 
example, the Dutch sent every year nearly three 
thousand ships, which found their way into every port 
town ; we sent out in the same direction only about a 
hundred, the merchandise carried by which was chiefly 
disposed of in the three towns of Elbing, Koningsberg, 
and Dantzic. No English ships carried any of the com- 
modities of those countries to France, Spain, Portugal, 
or Italy, which two thousand Dutch mer^antmen were 
constantly employed in supplying with them. In general 
the foreign trade of England for some years past had 
been decaying rather than extending. For seventy years 
a very considerable trade h^ been carried on with 
Russia : down to about the year 1 590, store of goodly 
ships were wont to sail annually to that country ; but, in 
1600, only four had been sent out ; and, in 1602, only 
two or three ; whereas the Russian trade of the Dutch 
had now come to employ from thirty to forty ships, each 
as large as two of the English, and all chiefly laden with 
English cloth, herrings taken in the British seas, English 
lead, and pew'tef made of English tin. To the isle of 
Wardhiius, on tlf^ coast of Finmark, eight or nine great 
shins used constantly to go to the fishing from England ; 
in tills year, 1603, only onefhad gone. Those native com- 
modities, besides^ that w'ere sent from England to foreign 
countries were in by far the greater part exported in 
foreign bottoms. i 

R^eigh’s essay probably attracted vepr little regard 
from James or his ministers at this time; but some 
attempts seem to have been made a few' years afterwards 
to caiTy certain of his recommendations into effect. Never- 
theless English ^commerce continued in a languishing 
state during the wlaole of this reign ; no really important 
measures were taken for its revival and encouragement ; 
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on the contrary, the very evil which Raleigh had most 
deprecated, — the burdensome amount of the customs, — 
was, ill the penury and short-sightedness of the govern- 
ment, augmented instead of being alleviated. One or 
two new trading companies were, however, incorporated ; 
and the colonisation of different parts of America, which 
was more or less successfully proceeded with by the 
enterprise of private individuals, if it produced scarcely 
any results for the present, was laying an ample founda- 
tion of commercial as of all other greatness for a future 

age. 

Captain James Lancaster, who had sailed from Eng- 
land in April, 1601, in charge of the first adventure of 
the newly-established East India Company, made his re- 
appearance in the Downs, with the two largest of his four 
ships full laden with pepper, on the 11th of September, 
1603, having previously sent home the other two with car- 
goes composed partly of pepper, cloves, and cinnamon, 
partly of calicoes and other Indian manufactures, taken out 
of a Portuguese carrack which Lancaster had fallen in with 
and captured. The admiral, as he was called, had been 
well received by the king of Achecn, in Sumatra, who 
had concluded a commercial treaty with him, and granted 
all the privileges that were asked ; but the great length 
of time, nearly two years and a half, that the adventure 
had occupied, o^d still more the obstructions of various 
sorts which k^ the goods from being all disposed of, 
and the accounts finally wound up, for about six years 
longer, prevented the company from deriving cither 
much ultimate profit or any immediate encouragement 
from this first attempt. Additional capital, however, 
having been, though with difficulty, raised, the same 
four ships were a^in sent out in March, 1604, under 
the command of Sir Henry Middleton, who did not 
return till May, 1606, and then only with three of his 
shijis, laden with pepper, cloves, niace, and nutmegs, the 
fourth having been lost on the homeward v'^age In 
the mean time a licence in direct violation of the com- 
pany’s charter had been granted by the king to Sir 
Edward Michelhome and others, allowing them to send 
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out ships to trade with Cathaya, China, Japan, Corea, 
Cambaya, and any other countries in the same quarter 
of the plobe not already frequented by the Eng-lish ; and 
Michelbornc had actually sailed for China in December, 
1G04, and, although he did not succeed in reaching that 
country, had made his way as far as to the Oriental 
Archipelago, whence he returned to England in July, 
1606, bringing with him little else than the plunder of 
some small Indian and Chinese vessels, which he had 
attacked w'ith no more regard either to the right of other 
nations or the character of his own than if he had been a 
common pirate. Disgusted by this ill-usage on the port 
of the government, in addition to the disappointment of 
their hopes of large and speedy returns from the sub- 
scriptions they had already risked, and influenced also 
somew'hat by the popular outcry that was raised about 
the impolitic and destructive nature of the new trade, 
which, it was affirmed, besides occasioning an unusual 
mortality of the seamen, would, if persisted in, prove a 
wasteful drain both upon the treasure and the marine of the 
country, most of the members of the company were now 
inclined to put up with their losses and to have nothing 
more to do with tne business. The spirit of others, how- 
ever, still clung to the hope of better success and, a new 
subscription having been opened, throe more ships were 
^nt out in March and April, 1607, and two more in 
March the following year. Neither of these attempts 
was very fortunate : the two vessels that sailed last, 
indeed, were both lost at sea, although the crews and a 
^moll part of the cargo of one of them were saved ; but a 
single ship, the Expedition, which sailed in April, 1609, 
imdcr the command of Captain David Middleton, 
brought home, about two years after, so valuable a cargo 
•of nutmegs and mace as to piyxluce a dividend of 211 
per cent. Meanw'hile a new charter, dated May 31, 
1609, had been obtained by the company, by which 
Iheir privilege of exclusive trade, originally granted for 
iiftecn years, was made perpetual, a pow'er, however, 
being reserved Jby the government of dissolving them at 
Any time on thl^e years’ notice. They now built the 
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largest ship that had ever been constructed in England 
for the merchant service, some accounts making her bur- 
den to have been a thousand, others eleven or twelve 
hundred tons ; and, after the king, with a numerous 
attendance of the nobility, had witnessed the launch of 
this portly argosy, which his majesty named the Trade’s 
Increase, and been entertained on board w’ith a magnih- 
cent banquet served in dishes of China wore, then quite 
new in England, it was put, along with two other vessels, 
under the command of Sir Henry Middleton, who set 
sail with his little fleet for the Red Sea in the spring of 
1610. Neither Middleton nor his good ship, the In- 
t'rease, ever saw England again ; the ship was lost in 
Bantam Road in 161;1, and Sir Henry soon after died of 
grief; but the other two vessels, which returned home 
towards the end of the following year, brought such pro- 
ductive cargoes as afforded the partners a dividend of 
above 121 per cent. Another adventure in a single ship, 
which sailed from Gravesend in Januaiy, 1611, and re- 
turned to England in thevsummer of 1615, produced the 
still larger profit of 218 per cent, upon the capital in- 
vested ; and another with three ships, which were sent 
out in April, 1611, and returned in September, 1614, 
was very nearly as successful. Another voyage, 
reckoned the ninth, brought a profit of ICO per cent, 
after three years and a half; a tenth, in about two years 
and a half, 148 per cent. ; an eleventh, in twenty 
months, about 340 per cent. ; and a twelfth about 134 
per cent., in a year and a half. Each of these adven- 
tures, it is to be observed, had, in so far as regarded the' 
pecuniary results, been the separate concern of the indi- 
vidual members who chose to engage in it ; liut the 
commanders in general appear, nevertheless, to have 
considered themselves in all other res}>eets as the rCprc- 
scutatives of the company in. its corporate capacity, or 
even in some sort of the nation, and, as such, to have 
freely, whenever occasion or opportunity qJFered, both 
entered into treaties with the native p«jwers, and em- 
ployed arms, defensively or offensively , against the Dutch, 
the Portuguese, the Turks, or w^hatev&r other foreigners 
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the rivalries of trade brought them into collision with. 
Both the Portugese, who had been long established in 
India, and the Dutch, who had more recently entered 
into the trade, early began to employ force as well as 
intrigue against the new-comers but hitherto with little 
effect. Ill spite of all their endeavours. Captain Best, 
who conducted what is called the tenth voyage, suc- 
ceeded, in 1613, in obtaining a firman, or charter, from 
the Great Mogul, allowing the company to establish a 
factory at jSurat, granting them the privilege of intro- 
ducing their merchandise at a certain fixed rate of duties, 
and engaging to protect both their trade and the persons 
and property of those engaged in it from the hostili^ of 
the Portuguese and all others. And the same year Cap- 
tain Saris, who had gone out with the eighth adventure, 
obtained from the Emperor of Japan equally ample pri- 
vileges for his dominions. It W'as now resolved that all 
future voyages should be on account of the company as 
one united body. The first fleet, accordingly, fitted out 
ui)on this new scheme sail^l under the command of 
Captain Downton in March, 1614: it consisted only of 
four ships ; but with this small force Downton was 
fortunate enough to repel a formidable attack of the 
Portuguese, with whom, on his arrival in the country, he 
found the Mogul at war, a victory which proved of the 
greatest service, not only in attaching that monarch to 
the interests of the company, but in exalting the English 
name and character in the opinion of the people of all 
northern and central India. The favourable impression 
thus made was judiciously followed up by the dispatch 
in January, 1615, along vfith another small fleet, of Sir 
Thomas Roe in tlie quality of ambassador to the Indian 
emperor from the king of England, and by the successful 
exertions of that envoy, who continued to reside at the 
Mogul’s court till the yqpr 1619, and was enabled to 


obtain various important extensions of the privileges 
fbrme^ly giunted to the company. The company now 
possessed factories, not only at Acheen, Zanibee, and 
Tecoa, in Suma^ ; at Surat, Amadavad, Agra, Azmerc, 
or Agimere, and Buramporc, in the dominions of the 
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Mogul ; and at Firando in Japan ; but also at Hantam, 
Jacatra (the present Batavia), and Japara, in Java; at 
Bcnjarmassing and Socodania in Borneo, at Banda in the 
Banda Islands, at Patan in Malacca, at Macassar in the 
isle of Celebes, at Siam in the kingdom of that name, at 
Masulipatam and Petapoli on the Coromandel coast, and 
at Calicut on the coast of Malabar. In so prosj)prons a 
state, also, were their concerns believed to be about this 
time that in 1617 their stock was currently sold at 203 
per cent. The disputes with the Dutch, however, now 
grew to such a height as greatly to embarrass the trade. 
Commissioners were actuiuly appointed by the govern- 
ments of the two countries to endeavour to bring about 
an amicable arrangement ; and the Dutch proposed that 
the English East India Company and theirs should carry 
on the trade as a joint concern, a plan which, it was 
urged, would enable them effectually to subdue their 
common enemy the Portuguese, and to exclude all other 
nations from getting any Tooting in India ; but this idea 
came to nothing. At length, in July, 1619, a treaty 
was concluded at London by eighteen English commis- 
sioners and ten deputies from the States- General, by 
which it was agreed that the two companies should con- 
tinue to carry on the trade separately, but upon the 
principle of each sharing in the different branches of it 
in certain specified proportions, under the superintend- 
ence of ^>hat was called a Council of Defence, to be 
composed of four of the principal servants of each com- 
pany resident in the counti^i. This agreement was to 
continue in force for twenty years ; but did not last half 
us many months. The intelligence that it had been 
concluded \\as rcceived^ith great rejoicings in India, in 
April, 1620 ; and, in December of that same year, the 
Dutch governor-general suddenly attacked and took 
possession of the islands of Lantore and Pulo Roon, the 
dominion of which w^as claimed by the Eflglish” thus 
recommencing hostilities by the most decided act of 
aggression that had yet been committell on either side. 
This was followed, in February, 1623, by the much 
more atrocious affair of the massacre at Amboyna, and 

n 3 
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the subsequent expulsion of the Eng:lish company’s 
people by their late associates, but now declared enemies, 
out of all the other Spice Islands. A long course of 
hostilities, into the detail of which we cannot enter, took 
place between the two nations, the eflbets of which were 
BO disastrous to the interests of the English company, 
that, notwithstanding a valuable establishment they had 
gained, in 1622, in the Persian Gulf, by the capture, in 
conjunction with the forces of the Shah of Persia, of the 
island of Omius from the Portuguese, they found them- 
selves, tM'o or three years later, in debt to the amount of 
200,OOOZ., and, about the close of the reign of James, 
were seriously thinking of disposing of whatever they 
possessed in India, and relinquishing the trade. They 
iiad, before this, abandoned their factory in Japan, not- 
withstanding the concession to them, by the emperor, in 
1616, of a second and still more liberal charter ; and they 
had also withdrawn from a field of enterprise upon which 
they had somewhat strangely er.tered a few years before, 
— the Greenland whale fishery, — after attempting it 
first by themselves, and then, with no better success, in 
conjunction with the Russian Company. They had in 
1616, in the height of their reputed prosperity, raised a 
now^ stock of 1,629,040/., whicn w^as eagerly subscribed 
by 954 individuals, including fifteen dukes and carls, 
thirteen countesses and other titled ladies, eighty-two 
knights, judges, and privy councillors, eighteen widows 
and maiden ladies, and tw'enty-six clergymen and physi- 
cians, besides mercantile men and others. Now', when 
a further subscription w'as '^projmsed, it was found that 
the money could not be obtained ; and the stock, which 
in 1617, sold at 203 per cent., had now fallen to con- 
siderably less than the half of thatr price.* 

The operations of the other incorporated trading com- 
])anics in this reign demand little notice. In 1605 James 
granted a perpetual charter to a new company, that of 

The Merchants of England trading to the Levant Seas,” 

* Maepherson’s European Commerce with India, i)p. 
91—111. 
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which still subsists, and is popularly known under the 
name of tlie Levant or Turkey Company. By means of 
this company, the plan of w’hich was that every member 
should trade on his own account, but according to regu- 
lations settled by the general Court, considerable quan- 
tities of English woollen manufactures, and, at a later 
date, of watches, jewellery, and other descriptions of 
merchandise, were exported to Constantinople and the 
adjacent parts of the East, the supply of which with Eu- 
ropean commodities used formerly to be entirely in the 
hands of the Venetians. It is said that the ordinary 
returns of the Levant Company were at first three to one 
iinon the investments. The year after the incorporation 
or the Levant Company, an English minister was, for the 
first time, appointed to reside in the dominions of the 
Grand Seignior, and authority was given to him to no- 
minate consuls for the superintendence of the trade and the 
good government of the English merchants in the several 
ports. For some time the Turkish trade seems to have 
been one of the most flourishing branches of our foreign 
commerce. In a treatise published in 1621, it is asserted 
that, of all Europe, England then drove the most y)rofit- 
able trade to Turkey, by reason of the vast quantities of 
broad cloth, tin, &c., which w’ere exported thither. The 
profitableness of the English trade with Turkey, how'- 
ever, in this writer’s notion, lay mainly in the circum- 
stance that our exports were sufficient to pay for our im- 
ports, — the latter consisting chiefly of “ three hundred 
great bales of Persian silk yearly,” — “ whereas,” he 
adds, “ a balance in money is paid by the other nations 
trading thither. Marseilles sends yearly to Aleppo and 
Alexandria at least 500,000/., and little or no vmres. 
Venice sends about 400,000/. yearly in money, and a 
great value in wares uesides. The Low Countries send 
about 50,000/., and but little wares ; and Messina 25,000/. 
in ready money. Besides great quantities of gold and dol- 
lars from Germany, Poland, Ilungaiy, &c. tind all these 
nations take of the Turks, in return, great quantities of 
camblets, grograms, raw silk, cotton yrool and yam, galls, 
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flax, hemp, rice, hides, sheep’s wool, wax, corn, &c.”* 
If those other nations, however, got their money’s worth 
for their money, which no doubt they did, they were 
quite as w^ell off as the English, who of course got no 
more than the worth of their produce or manufactures. 
It might be as great an accommodation to the Venetians, 
Hollanders, &c. to have the Turks to take off their gold 
and silver as it was to the English to have the Turks to 
take off their broad cloths and tin. Of all superfluities a 
superfluity of the precious metals would be about the 
most useless ; produce, manufactures, goods of any other 
kind that could not be disposed of abroad might be 
tuimcd to some account at home ; gold and silver would 
not be so valuable as iron, or lead, or clay, if they could 
not be employed for purposes of exchange. The Eng- 
lish, therefore, in sending to the Turks their broad-cloths 
and tin, gave away that which if kept at home would 
have had a value in all circumstances, even if all com- 
mercial intercourse between nations had come to a stand- 
still ; the money with which fhe Dutch and Venetians 
and Germans paid for their silks and other Turkish mer- 
chandise would not in that case have been worth llic cost 
of warehousing it. And, in any circumstances, these na- 
tions must have found it more convenient to iiay for what 
they got from the Turks in gold and silver than in other 
exports, else they would not have done so ; the Turks 
Avould have taken their cloths and other descriptions of 
manufactures or produce as willingly as they took those 
pf the English. But they found it more profitable to 
carry on their dealings of that kind with other customers, — 
to exchange their go^s for the money of the English, — and 
then, with that money in their hands, to go to make their 
purchases from the Turks. What wmuld they have made 
by keeping the money and exporting goods to Turkey 

* Munn’s Discourse of Trade from England to East India, 
p. \ 7 . Muni^ who has developed his views more at large 
in his Vork, entitled England’s Treasure by Foreign 
Trade,” was one of the ablest as well as earliest systematic 
defenders of what*ihas since been called the Mercantile 
Theory of Trade. 
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iiistpad ? On the other hand, if the English had had 
money wherewith to make their purchases from the 
Turks, it is unquestionable that they would have found 
lluit the most profitable w'ay of dealing. Whatever the 
theorists of the mercantile system may siiy, the hist thing, 
we may be sure, that any nation will really keep at homo 
when it has an opportunity of sending it abroad is its 
poM and silver. Money is at once the most effective and 
economical instrument of exchange, and the most useless 
of all things w'hen not so employed. The mercantile 
system rests njKiri the notion that a country never can 
]mve too much money ; whereas the truth is, money is 
almost the only thing of which more than a certain quan- 
tity permanently confined within a coxuitry wmiild really 
])R of no use. If a country has as much of everything 
else as it wants, it will aUvays have as much money as it 
wants ; its stock of moijey or representative wealth, will 
always be proportioned to its stock of other and more real 
wealth ; and no mode of carj’ying on trade with another 
country, or with all other countries, — in other wonls, no 
stilt e, favourable or unfavourable, to use the established 
expressions, of what is called the balance of trade — can 
in the least affect the matter. In fact, this same balance 
of trade, about which so much anxious calculation has 
been expended, is in every view the most purely insigni- 
ficant thing in the w'hole world; it is of no more conse- 
quence than the balance between the nLimbcrs of the 
red-painted and black-painted ships that may have been 
employed in any particular trade, or of the light-com- 
plexmned and dark-complcxionel! sailors by which they 
may have been manned. It is evident that no country 
can have its general balance of trade permanently or for 
any long course of years either favourable or unfavourable ; 
cither supposition implies that which is impossible. 'I'lic 
result of a permanently favourable balance, would be such 
a constant accumulation of the precious meta|^ in (he 
country as would be only burdensome if it could take 
])lacc, but, at the same time, really could iiqmorc happen 
» than a constant accumulation of w'ater u]lon a particular 
sjiotin a plain. A permanently or long-continued unfa- 
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vourable state ot‘ the balances , a^in^ is only another 
expression for the case of a country which should be 
continually exporting more gold and silver than it im- 
ported, a thing possible only for a country of which the 
jirccious metals were among the native products. The 
wealth of a country, indeed, may increase or may dimi- 
nish : but its stock of money and its stock of other wealth 
will increase or will diminish together ; and the growth 
or decline of both will not at all depend upon, or be indi- 
cated by, anything like what has been called the balance oi 
trade, — that is, the proportion in which the goods obtained 
from other countries are paid for by money or by other 
goods, — but will be occasioned solely by the increasing 
or diminishing productiveness, as circumstances may vary, 
of its natural resources and advantages, and of the labour 
and ingenuity of its inhabitants. The balance of trade 
may in all cases with perfect safety be left to regulate it- 
self: whatever may happen witli other things, that can 
never go wrong. i 

III 1604, and again in 1617, the Company of Mer- 
chant Adventurers obtained new charters from James, 
confirming all their former exclusive privileges of export- 
ing the woollen manufactures of England to the Nether- 
lands and Germany, with the reservation only of the right 
■of trailing within the same limits to the mayor, constables, 
and fellowship of the Merchants of the Staple — an excep- 
'tion which is said to have soon proved wholl}^ illusory, 
under the extending influence of the more recent associa- 
tion, who gradually compelled all persons engaged in this 
trade to submit to theiV regulations. In fact, the Com- 
pany of Merchant Adventurers came to comprehend the 
whole body of English merchants trading to the Low 
Countries and Germany, a body which, in the latter part 
of the reign of James, is stated to have amounted to about 
4000 individuals. There appear, also, to have been local 
cqmpaiyes of merchant adventurers established in some of 
the great towns. Thus, an act of parliament of the year 
1606 confiiTfiiS a charter that had been granted nearly half 
a century bef'dre by Elizabeth, giving to a company ofi 
that name of the city of Exeter the exclusive privilege, in 
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reference to their fellow-citizens, of trading- with the do- 
minions of the king of France. Another statute of the 
same session created a still more comprehensive monopol/ 
in favour of the corporation of the town of Southampton, 
which was empowered to exclude all persons except its 
own freemen, and the barons and freemen of the Cinque 
Torts, from buying or selling anything whatever as mer- 
(hants within that town. Such restrictions were still 
generally thought to be necessary or serviceable to the 
interests of trade, and not injurious to those of the public. 

Much more pernicious, however, in their effects, as 
well as more illegal, or at least unconstitutional, in their 
origin, than these local and statutory grants, were many 
jiatents for the exclusive sale or manufacture of particular 
commodities, which James took upon him to issue by his 
mere prerogative to persons w'ho purchased from him such 
licences to pillage the rest of his subjects. The number 
of these monopolies had been made matter of strong coin- 
plaint by the House of Comiqons towards the close of the 
preceding reign, and Elizabeth had thereupon issued a 
proclamation annulling all those then existing. But 
James w'as not to be restrained by this concession of bis 
predecessor from the exercise of what he held to be an 
undoubted part of his prerogative ; he soon created so 
many new monopolies that the public clamour became 
louder than ever, till at last, in 1609, he deemed it pru- 
dent to follow Elizabeth’s example by again proclaiming 
a general revocation. Nevertheless, after the suspension 
of parliamentary government in 1614, this evil, with 
many others, soon grew up agaiiF in all its old rankness; 
so that, wdien circumstances at length compelled the call- 
ing of a parliament once more in 1621, the oppression of 
monopolies formed a priucipal head in the catalogue of 
the national grievances which the Commons immediately 
proceeded to redress. At a conference with the Lords, 
they offered to prove, Rushworth tells us, ‘ ‘ that the pa- 
tents of gold and silver thread, of inns and alchoTiscs, Snd 
of power to compound for obsolete laws, of the price of 
horse-meat, starch, cords, tobacco-pipes^ ’salt, train-oil, 
and the rest, were all illegal ; how heit they touched not 
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the teiiilcr point of prerogative, but, in rc'^toriu?' the siii)- 
jccts’ liberty, were eai*cful to preserve the king’s honour.”'’ 
James, it should appear, on this ocrasioii ])rol‘essed to 
have been entirely ignorant, until informed by his faithj’ul 
Commons, of the abuses alleged to have taken plac e ; 
and it was contrived that the wdiole blame as well as pu- 
nishment should fall upon the patentees, on the jjretence 
that they had exceeded their privileges, and on c ertain 
of the ofliccrs of state concerned in the granting of the 
])atcnts, on the somewhat contradietory ])rrtence that 
they had not been sufficiently careful in limiling the 
terms of these grants so as to guard them against being 
abused. “ 1 do assure you,” said his majesty, in a speech 
which he came down and made to the Lords while the 
inquiry was going on, “1 do assure you, in the heart of 
an honest. man, and by the faith of a Christian king, 
which both ye and all the world know me to be, had 
these things been e<)in|)laincd of to me before the parlia- 
ment I would have done the, office of a just king, and out 
of parliament have punished them as severely, and per- 
adventure more, than ye now intciul to do. But now 
that they are discovered to me in parliament, ] shall be 
as ready in this way as I should have beem in the other ; 
for I confess I am ashamed, thc‘sc things proving so as 
they are generally reported to De, that it was not my 
good fortune to be the only author of the reformation 
and punishment of them by some ordinary course of jus- 
tice.” “ Three patents at this time,” he went on to say, 
“ have been complained of and thought great grievances : 
1. That of the inns and hostelries. 2. That of alehouses. 
3. That of gold and silver thread. My purpose is to 
strike them all dead ; and, that time may not be lost, I 
will have it done presently. That concerning alehouse^ 
I would have to be left to the managing of justices of the 
peace us before. That of gold and silver thread was 
most vilely executed, both for w’rong done to men’s jxir- 
Boiis, as also for abuse of the stuff, for it was a kind of 
false coin. I have already freed the persons that were 
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in prison ; I will now also damn the patent, and this 
may seem instead of a pardon. All these three I will 
liiivo reralltKl by proelamation, and wish you to advise 
nf the fittest form to that purpose.”* In the course of 
the debates upon the subject in the Commons, Mr. fafter- 
ivaxds Serjeant) Noy explained the manner in which 
these patents were applk'd fiir and obtained. ‘‘Before 
any patent is pa.sscd,” said the li*anicd member, “ there 
is fiist a petition to his majesty, showings what frnrxl will 
le rnie to the common w^ejdth by granting of the same, 
jjid what increase of benefit to the king, and what abuses 
lor w'ant of such a remedy as they projiound do abound ; 
whereon the king ever refeneth the petition to some 
w hniu his majest}’^ thinketh fittest to consider of the peti- 
tion, both for matter of law", eonvenienee, and good of 
the state and eommonw'ealth ; ainl thereupon the referees 
arc to certify his majesty the truth of what they think of 
the petition ; and, as they certify for the lawfulness and 
roiivciiieney anil good both of his majesty and his estate, 
and the particular good of the eommonw'ealth, his majesty 
accordingly granteth it.”t With all this show, how'ever, 
of I’egard for the jiublic good, no doubt can be enter- 
uined for a moment, from the character of these old mo- 
nopolies, that the only thing that was rcaUy looked to in 
the bargain betw een thp crow'ii and the a|mlicantwa5 the 
amount of the sum of money the latter waa inclined to 
offl*r fur the patent ; if that was sufficiently large, the 
rcfoiiimeiulatiun of the referees, we may safefy presume, 
was in general a matter of course. It is highly pcobable, 
imbed, lhat they expected and, received, in all cbScs;4i 
bribe for themselves as w'ell os for their royal master. 
Nobody at this time, however, went the length of main- 
taining that the right of granting such patents, if projierly 
exercised, W'as not, at lea^ within certain limits, a prero- 
gative of the crown. Those of the existing monoiwliea 
lhat w'cre attacked were objected to principally on the ^ 
ground that they were prejudicial to the public inteijpst, 
cither in their very nature or because the jjatentec had 

j- Pari. Hist. i. 1192. 
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abused the powers entrusted to him by the royal grart. 

There are some patents,” Noy proceeded to observe, 

that in themselves arc good and lawful, but abused by 
the patentees in the execution of them, who perform not 
the tnist reposed in them by hia majesty ; and of such a 
kind is the patent for inns ; but those that have the execu- 
tion abuse it by setting up inns in forests and bye-villages, 
only to harbour rogues and thieves, and such us the jus- 
tices of peace of the shire, who best know where inns 
are fittest to be and who best deserve to have licences 
for them, have suppressed from keeping of alehouses ; for 
none is now refused that will make a good composition. 
There ai’e also some who have gotten a power to dis- 
pense with the statute of vagabonds, rogues, &c., and so 
make themselves dispensers of the royalties only proper 
for the king himself. The like patent is granted for 
tolls, leets, warrens, markets, &c., and they set up bills 
of it on posts, like new physicians that are new come to 
town, mtucing merchandises of it.” Even Sir Edward 
Coke, who declared that Qnonopolies were now grown 
like hydras’ heads — they grew up as fast as they were 
cut off — admitted that, while some patents were against 
the law, and others neither good in law nor execution, 
ethers were good in law and only ill in execution. The 
patent for inns, in particular, he allowed to be good in law. 

He showed,” says the report of his speech, in con- 
clusion, ‘‘ that all the kings, from Edward 111. to this king, 
have granted monopolies ; and even in Queen Elizabeth’s 
time there were some granted. Sir Richard Mompessoii 
[perhaps the father of Sir Giles Mompesson, whose 
conduct as one of the patentees of inns and of gold and 
silver thread was now in question] and one Robert Alex- 
ander procured of Queen Elizabeth a patent for the sole 
transporting of anise-seed. Monopolies nave been granted 
heretofore devento et sole; that in Devonshire and Corn- 
wall a patent was granted that none should dry pilchards 
bi^t tho%e patentees.”* Another member, Mr. Alford, 
described the way in which the monopoly of inns operated. 

r 
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“ Every poor man/* said he, “ that taketh in but a horse 
on a market-day, is presently sent for up to Westminster 
and sued, unless he compound with these patentees ; and 
all ancient inn-keepers, if they will not trompound, arc 

I jresently^ sued at Westminster for enlargement of their 
louse, it they but set up a new post or a little hovel more 
than of ancient was there. And, instead of reformation 
of abuses, this patent doth but raise reckonings on the 
poor traveller ; and, instead of restraining the number of 
inn-keepers, at Bath, where there were wont to be but 
six, ana the town desired Sir Giles Mompesson there 
might not be more, yet he increased them gradatim 
from six to twenty innkeepers.” When he found that 
the storm could not be resisted, James himself was as 
ready with his virtuous indignation against all these 
abuses as any one else : in his speech to the Lords, 
to which w'e have already referred, he told them that 
nothing would be a greater ease to him, and to all 
about him at court, than svme measure that would put 
an end for ever to the annoyance and pest of applications 
for the said patents. Even the stir that had already 
been made, he intimated, had materially contributed to 
his and their repose ; “ for I remember,** said his majesty, 
“ that, since the beginning of this parliament, Bucking- 
ham hath told me he never found such quiet and rest as 
in this time of parliament from projectors and informers, 
who at other times miserably vexed him at all hours.*’ 
And then he launched out in the following characteristic 
strain : — “ And now I confess that, when I looked before 
upon the face of the government, 1 thought, as every man 
would have done; that the people were never so happy 
as in my time. For, even as at divers times I have 
looked upon many of my coppices, riding about them, 
and they appeared on the outside very thick and well 
grown unto me ; but when I turned unto the midst of 
them, 1 found them all bitter within, and ful] of pljiins* 
and bare spots, — like an apple or pear, fair and smooth 
without, but, when ye cleave it asunder, yqu find it rotten 
at the heart ; even so this kingdom, the External govern- 
ment being os good as ever it was, and, I am sure, as 
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learned judges as ever it had, and, I hope, as honest, 
administering justice within it, and for peace )x)th at 
home and abroad, I may truly say, more settled and 
longer lasting than ever any before, together with as 
great plenty as ever ; so it was to be thought that oveiy 
man might sit in safety under his owti vine and fig-tree. 
Yet I am ashamed, and it makes my hair stand upright, 
to consider how in this time my people have been vexed 
and polled by the vile execution of projects, patents, 
bills of conformity, and such like, which, besides the 
trouble of my people, have more exhausted their purses 
than subsidies would have done.” The sudden dissolu- 
tion of this i)arlianient, however, prevented anything 
being done to put an eflectual stop to the evil ; and it 
was not till three years afterwards, by which time several 
new patents of an equally objectionable kind with those 
here so warmly condemned had been extorted from his 
majesty’s necessities or good-nature, that the act uas 
passed declaring all mond|)olies, Euid all commissions, 
grants, &c., to any person or persons for the sole buying, 
selling, making, working, or using of anything within 
the realm, except in the case of new inventions, to be 
altogether contrary to the laws of the realm, and so to 
be utterly void and of none effect, and in no wise to be 
put in use or execution,* Tacked to this general enact- 
ment, however, were provisoes baiTing its operation in 
the case of various existing patents and of any others that 
might be afterwards granted of the same kind,— namely, 
patents concerning printing, the digging or compounding 
of saltpetre or gunpowder, the casting or making of ord- 
nance or shot, the compounding or making of alum, the 
licencing of taverns and retailing of wines. Four exist- 
ing patents, for the making of giBS8,'ior the exportation of 
calves’ skins, for the making of smalt, and for the melt- 
ing of iron ore, were also specially excepted from the 
oprratior of the act. 

W e will now add a few notices respecting the state of 
some particulfr branches of trade in this reign. One of 

* Stat. 21 Jar. I. cap. 3. ^ 
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the fields of enterprise that attracted most attention was 
that of the northern fisheries. Besides whales, the fre- 
quenters of the Greenland coasts now began to kill 
morses, or sea-horses, whose teeth were then esteemed 
Diore valuable than ivory. The fishery was at first pro- 
^reuted by individual adventurers, but at length the 
Russia Company having entered into the business ob- 
tained, in 1G13, a charter from James, excluding all 
other persons from sailing to Spitzbergeii ; acting U|M)n 
wliirh they that year fitted out seven armed ships, with 
V liich they drove away from those seas four English fishing- 
; essels, and fifteen sail of Dutch, French, and Biscayans, 
and forced some other French ships, which they per- 
mitted to remain, to pay them tribute for their forlxMir- 
aiice. The next year the company sent out thirteen 
ships ; but the Dutch had now taken care to be provided 
for them, and, appearing with eighteen vessels, four of 
which w'cre mcn-of-war, set them at defiance, and re- 
mained and fished nt their ease, os usual. In 1615 a new 
claim to the dominion of Snitzoergen and the surrounding 
waters was preferred by the Danes, who made their ap- 
pearance with three ships of war, being the first Danish 
vessels that had ever been seen in that quarter, and de- 
manded tribute or toll both from the Dutch and the 
Knrilish, who werv, however, too strong for them to 
siiecocd in enforcing their claim. We have already men- 
tioned the junction oF'the Russia and East India Com- 
panies for the prosecution of the Greenland fishery. It 
is said to be in 1617 that the earliest mention is found of 
fins nr whalebone being brought hotnc along with the blub- 
Ijcr. The dispute between the English and Dutch about 
the right of fishing still continued to be w'aged with great 
animosity and occasional violence ; meanwhile, ‘ ‘ the man- 
ner of managing the whale-fishing of both nations,’’ says 
Anderson, in a summary of Ihc details given by the 
voyagers of the time, “ was then quite different from w'hat 
it is ill our days. The whales, in those early timcs^haviiT^ 
never been disturbed, resorted to the bays near the shore, 
fcSo that their blubber w’as easily landed ah^pitzborgen, 
where they erected cookeries (&at is, coppers, &c.) for 
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boiling their oil ; which cookeries they left standing' from 
year to 3’^ear, and only brought home the purified oil and 
the whalebone. The English, having been first in that 
fishery, kept possession of the best bays. The Holland- 
ers, coming late, were obliged to find bays farther north ; 
yet the Danes, who came later into this trade than the 
Dutch, got in between the English and Dutch. The 
Ilamburghers came after the Danes ; and after them 
came the French, and also the Biscayners, who, though 
they were older whale-fishers than any in Euro]>e, except 
the Norwegians, had not, however, practised this me- 
thod but by the example of the English and the rest, and 
who were forced to set up their cookeries still farther off. 
But, since those times, the whales are less frequent in 
the bays, and are most commonly among the openings of 
the ice at a greater distance from land, which obliges the 
ships to follow them thither. So that the blubber is now 
cut from the wdiales, which are taken in small pieces at 
the ships’ sides, and then casks filled therewith, and 
thus brought home to be Imiled and purified, and the 
whale-fins also to be cleaned. This latter method, how- 
ever, of fishing being often found dangerous and hazard- 
ous to shipping, it discouraged our English adventurers, 
who then traded in a company, so that they soon after 
relinquished that fishe^ ; and so it remained till the 
rei^ of King Charles ll.”* 

We have a proof, notwithstanding the complaints of 
the decay of the national trade and industry, which, as 
we have seen, were not wanting now any more than in 
every other period of cur history, that the country still 
continued, on the whole, to advance in wealth and pros- 
perity, though at a slacker pace than for some time be- 
fore, in the fact that both the mercantile and the royal 
navies were considerably inci^ased in the course of the 
present reign. It has been asserted, as we have seen, 
that in the fleet fitted out in 158B against the Spanish 
ArmadL Elizabeth had forty ships of her own ; but, 
according to other accoimts, what properly formed the 

♦ Histor. and Chron. Deduct, of Orig. of Com. ii. 272- 
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royal navy consisted at her death of only thirteen ships, 
wJiilc at the death of James it consisted of twenty-four.”* 
While the largest of Elizabeth’s shi[)s, also, was only of 
the burden of 1000 tons, and carried forty cannon, her 
successor, in 1600, built a man-of-war, called the Prince, 
of the burden of 1400 tons, and carrying sixty-four guns. 
At James’s accession, it is stated by Sir William Monson, 
there were not above four hundred ships in England 
of four hundred tons burden.f An anonymous, but ap- 
parently well-informed writer, the author of a tract en- 
titled “ The Trade’s Increase,” published in 1615, has 
given us an account of the English shipping at that date, 
which, although the object of the writer is not to draw a 6at- 
toring picture, seems to indicate that its quantity was then 
very considerably greater than it would appear to have been 
twelve years before, either from Monson’s statement, or 
from that of Raleigh respecting the general trade of the 
kingdom, to which we have adverted in a preceding page. 
According to the author of “ The Trade’s Increase,” there 
W'ere, when he wrote, twcntyCnglish ships, chiefly laden 
with herrings, employed in the trade to Naples, Gcnoai 
Leghorn, MarseilleB, Malaga, and the other ports of Ihe 
Mediterranean ; together with thirty from Ireland, 
laden with pipe-staves, — on article that has now long 
ceased to be found among the exports from that country. 
To Portugal and Andalusia twenty ships were sent lor 
wdnes, sugar, fruits, and West India drugs ; to Bordeaux, 
sixty ships and barks for wines ; to Hamburgh and 
Middleburgh thirty-live vessels, all belonging to the 
Company of Merchant Adventi|rers ; to Dantzic, Ko- 
ningsberg, flee., about thirty, — namely, six from London, 
SIX from Ipswich, and the rest from Hull, Lynn, and 
Newcastle; to Norway, five. The Greenland whale- 
fshery employed fourteen Aips ; the Iceland fishery, one 
hundred and twenty ships and barks. Only one hundred 
and twenty small ships were engaged, according to this 
writer, in the Newfoundland fishery ; but another aut)^o- 

”* Maepherson. Hist, of Com. ii. 2^. 
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rity states that this VEiry year there were at Newfoundland 
two hundred and fifty English ships, the burden of 
whinh, in all, amounted to 15,000 tons.* The New^enstlc 
coal-trade employed alone four hundred vessels ; namely, 
two hundred for the supply of London, and as man^'" 
more for the rest of England. “ And, besides our ov, 
ships,” says our author, “ hither, even to the mine ' 
mouth, come all our neighbouring nations with their shij 
continually, employing their own shipping and mariner 
.... The French sail hither in whole fleets of fifty sail 
together; serving all their ports of Picardy, Normandy, 
Bretagne, &c., even as far as Rochelle and Bordeaux. 
And the ships of Bremen, Embden, Holland, and Zea- 
land supply those of Flanders, &c., whose shipping is not 
great, with our coals.” Besides all these, there were the 
ships belonging tojhe East India Company, which, if 
they were not as yet very numerous, were some of them 
the largest merchantmen of the kingdom. Sir Dudley 
Digges, in a treatise entitliyl The Defence of Trade, 
published this same year, in reply to the author of 
“ The Trade’s Increase,” who had attacked the .company, 
gives a list of all the ships. they had employed from their 
first establishment, which he makes to have been twenty- 
four in number ; of which one was of 1293 tons burden 
one of 1100, one of lOflO, one of 900. one of 800, anil 
the rest trf from 600 fO 150. / 

Accoi^ding to a netum made to an order of tho ^ m 
council, in 1614, the entire value of the exports wB 
England to all parts of the world, ft)r4:he preceding yearj - 
W'as 2,090, 640h 11^. j and that of the imports, 
2,141,263^. 17 J. lOef. In order, however, to make it 
appe^ that'the balance of trade was at this time favour- ^ 
aole, the ac^unt adds to the value of the exports 
86,704f. 16s. 2d. for custom on the goods; 10,000^ fSr 
the impost paid outwaH^ on woollen gouds, tin, lead, 
and pewter ; and 300,000/. for the merchants’ gains, 
frdight,* and other i)etty charges: in this way making 
out an apparent balance of the exports over the imports, 

* Gerard Malynes, in his Lex Mercatoria, 1622, p. 347. 
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or, as it is plmiscd, “ a baliuicc gained this ynar to the 
nation of 346,283/. 17s. 10</. In 1622, according to 
another acpount wdiich has been preserved, the total 
amount of exportations, including therein the custom at 
5 per cent, on such goods as paid poundage, the imposts 
on ba}^*;, tin, lead, and pewter, and the merchants’ profit 
of 15 per cent., together with freight and petty iliargi s, 
\ias 2,320,436/. iks. lOrf. ; while the total value of the 
ini[)or1s, including 01,059/. 11. s\ 7c/. of customs dues, and 
100,000/. for fine run-gonds, &c., was 2,619,315/.* 
This state of matters, according to the universally j)re- 
\alent notion of the time, indicated a balance lost to the 
country that yctir by its foreign commerce of 298,878/. 
7s. 2d. Ihit, in truth, a comparison of the two accounts, 
supposing them to be tolerably correct, nidy proves that 
the trade of the country, on the whole, had rather in- 
creased than diminished in the course of tlie nine years 
which they embrace. It apj)cars that in 1613 tin* ex- 
jiorts and imports, taken together, amounted in value to 
4,628,586/.; and in 1622 ^0 4,93.9,751/. The highest 
of these sums may be about the twcnticlh part of the 
united value of our present exports and imports. 

The great stajde of the kingdom still continued to be 
the trade in wool and in woollen cloths. Hut, although 
the English wool was finer, and held in higher estimation 
than that of any other country, the impcrlect manner in 
which the processes of dressing and dyeing the cloth 
were performed had long been' matter of regret with all 
who took an interest in the prosperity of our commerce 
and manufactures. We have fllrci^dy noticed Raleigh’s 
representations upon that sabjcct. At length an^^iibrt 
w^as made to remedy the . evil, whilm, U' strong mea- 
sures were alw'ays the most succtfssfal' in sueh cases, 
could hardly have fuUed to accora}ilish its profc.ssed 
purpose. In 1608 James issued a proclamation, abso- 
lutely prohibiting any undyed xiDtbs to Tjc sent beyond - 
seas even by the Company of Merchant Adtenturtjrs, 

* Circle of Commerce, by Edward Misst?ldL*n. Esq, 1G23, 

p. 121. 
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whose charter expressly empowered them to export such 
cloths, of which, indeed, their trade in all probability 
mostly consisted. At the same time he granted to 
Alderman Cockayne a patent giving him the exclusive 
right of dyeing and dressing all woollen cloths. But 
the States of Holland and the German cities immedi- 
ately met these proceedings by prohibiting the importa- 
tion of all English dyed cloths. “ Thus,” says An- 
derson, “was commerce thrown into confusion, Cockayne 
being disabled from selling his cloth anywhere but at 
home ; beside that his cloths were worse done, and yet 
were dearer, than those linished in Holland. There 
was. a very great clamour, tlierefore, raised ai^aiiist this 
new project by the weavers now employed, ike., so that 
the king was obliged to permit the exportation of a 
limited quantity of white cloths ; and a few years after, 
ill the year lbl5, for quieting the people, he found him- 
self under the necessity of annulling Cockayne’s patent, 
and restoring that of the Merchant Adventurers.” The 
prohibition by the Dutch and Germans, however, of the 
importation of English woollens dyed in the cloth had, 
in the mean time, set the clothiers of England upon the 
new method of dyeing the wool before weaving it, and 
thus jiroducing the kind of fabric called medley-cloth, 
formed from threads of difterent colours. This discovery 
is assigned to the year 1613. Either from the effects of 
the derangement occasioned by Cockayne’s patent, or 
from other causes, the woollen trade a few years after 
this date appears to have fallen into a declining state. 
Ill 1G22 a commission wa 3 issued by the king to a number 
of noblemen and gentlemen, directing them to inquire 
into the causes of the decay, and the best means of effect- 
ing the revival, both of Biis and other branches of the 
national commerce and industry ; in wliii h his majesty 
declares that both the complaints of his subjects at home, 
and the information he received from his ministers abrtjad, 
had. assur.ed him that the cloth of the kingdom had of 
late years wanted that estimation and vent in foicign 
parts which it formerly had; that the ^vools of the king- 
doni ^^cre fallen much from their ^vouted values; and 
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that tradp in geiiDral was so fur out of fiaine that tho 
merchants and clothiers were greatly discnura^cd ; so 
that great numbers of people employed by and dejxmdant 
on them wanted w'ork, farmers wanted the usual means of 
paying their rents, landlords failed to receive their former 
ill conies, and the crown also suffered by the diminution of 
the customs and other duties. The remainder of the 
paper enumerates the points to be more particularly in- 
quired into, and suggests some remedies that might, it 
w’as thought, deserve consideration. The commissioners 
were directed, among other things, to find out what had 
(K-casioiied the fall in the price of wool ■ what w iiuld be 
the most effective course to lake in order to prevent lln^ 
cxjiortation of w^ool and woollen yarn, fuller’s- earth, and 
w ood ashes ; how to remedy the present unusual scarcity 
of money, &c. They w'erc also to consider if it mighi 
nor be liehoveful to put in execution the laws still iii 
force which obliged mcrchanl -strangers to lay out the 
proceeds of the merchandise imported by them on the 
native commodities of the realm. The commission goes 
on to complain that <hc merchants trading into the East- 
Lmd coiintries (that is, the countries lying along the south 
shores of the Baltic) had neglected of late to bring back 
corn as they had been formerly wont ; and also that, in- 
stead of loading their ships, as formerly, with great 
quantities of undressed hemp and flax, which set great 
numbers of the people of this kingdom to work in tlress- 
ing the same and converting it into linen cloth, they now 
imported hemp and flax ready dressed, and that for the 
nit>st part by strangers. Mul’h treasure, it is afterw'ards 
affirmed, w^as yearly sjient for linen cloth imported 
from abroad at a high price. It is certain that, before 
the dose of this reign, jhe Dutch had begun sucecsshilly 
to compete with the English weavers in the manufacture 
» of -the nner kinds of woollen cloth, a branch in w'hich this 
country had till now stood unrivdled. In 1624 a state- 
ment was given in to the parliament, by ^hich'it ap- 
[)earcd that 26,600 pieces of fine woollens had been that 
year manufactured in Holland ; whereiftjon the House of 
Commons resolved, first, “ That the Morchant Adven- 
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turcrs’ Company sottingr imposts upon our cloths is a 
grievance, and ought not to be continued ; and that all 
other merchants promiscuously, as well as that company, 
may transport everywhere northern and western dozens, 
kerseys, and new draperies:” secondly, “That other 
merchants heside the Merchant Adventurers’ Company 
may freely trade with dyed and dressed cloths, and all 
sorts of coloured cloths, into Germany and the Low 
Countries.” This was certainly the true way of restoring 
the trade, and of securing to the English weavers some- 
thing bettor than even that exclusive possession of the 
manufacture of the finer fabrics, which was now irreco- 
verably lost. 

According to the author of “ The Trade’s Increase,” the 
oommcrcc of England with Spain and Portugal had 
fallen to so low a state, in consequence of the long w ars 
with those countries in Elizabeth’s time, that when Im 

J iublished his work, in 1615, it scarcely employed five 
lundred seamen. An uttcinpt was made in 1618 to re- 
vive the trade to the coast or Guinea by the chartering 
of a company with the exclusive privilege of carrying it 
on ; but the only result was, that the CDmj)any and the 
private adventurers, whose former freedom was invaded 
by the charter, became involved in such disputes as soon 
ruined both ; so that the trade was for some years aban- 
doned altogether. Considerable annoyance was expe- 
lienced by our commerce in the south of Europe in the 
course of this reign from the pirates of the Barbary coast. 
About the year 1616 the fleet of these corsairs is stated 
to have consisted of forty tail of tall ships, thal carrying 
the admiral being of 500 tons burden ; with this force 
they struck terror all along the Spanish coasts, dividing 
it into tw’8 sQuadrons, with one of which they blocked 
up the port of Malaga, while with tlic other they cruised 
between Lisbon and Seville. In 1620 the king com- 
missioned Sir Robert Maunsell, vice-admiral of England, 
to lend a ‘fleet, composed partly of some royal ships, 
partly of others belonging to private individuals, against 
the pirates ; but ‘pothing appears to have been done in 
consequence. The next year, however, Maur.sell actually 
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prnrocdetl to Algiers with an armamnnt cnnsistinp^ nf 
eif^ht ships, four of them rarrying forty cannon carh, 
besides twelve armed merchantmen, the whole having on 
board a force of nearly 2700 men. But, after making 
an attempt to burn the ships in the mole, which did nut 
succeed, it was deemed prudent to return home, under 
the conviction that nothing further could be done. It 
is said that the corsairs, as soon as Maunsell hail turned 
his back, j^icked up nearly forty good English ships, and 
infested the Spanish coasts with greater fury than ever. 
Two years after we find complaints made both by foreign 
powers and by English merchants, that sundry subjerts of 
England were in the habit of supplying the rovers of 
Algiers and Tunis with ammunition, military wea})oiis, 
and provisions, whereby they were enabled to disturb our 
own commerce as well as that of other Christian nations; 
on which James issued a proclamation strictly prohibiting 
all his subjects from offending for the future in that sort. 

We have sketched in tlje preceding Chapter the his- 
tory of the several attempts which were made, in the 
latter part of the reign of Elizabeth, to effect settlements 
in the newly discovered world of North America, prin- 
cipally by Sir Walter Raleigh and his relations, Sir Ijiiin- 
plirej^ Gilbert and Sir Richard Grenville, and which all 
terminated so unsuccessfully or disastrously. A consider- 
able intercourse had, however, been kept up with the 
Indians on the coasts of Virginia and the more northern 
part of the American continent by the merchants both of 
London and Bristol, who found it very profitable to pur- 
chase their furs and skins withlieads, knives, combs, and 
other such trinkets or articles of little value, ever since a 
Captain Gosnold, in the year 1602, had for the first 
time made the voyage to, those parts by a direct course, 
without sailing round about to the West Indies and 
through the Gulf of Florida, as had always been done by 
preceding navigators. At length, in 1606, James Lhar-’ 
tered two companies, the first called that of tfle Lofldon 
Adventurers, or South Virginia Company, who were 
authorised to plant all the American coasf comprehended 
between the 34th and 41st degrees of north latitude, or 
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the country which afterwards formed the provinces oi 
Maryland, Virg-inia, and North and South Carolina ; the 
second called the Company of Plymouth Adventurers, to 
whom was assigtied all the territory to the north of this 
as far as to the 45th degree of latitude, including the 
modern Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, and the 
New England States. The London Company that same 
year sent out a hundred settlers in two ships, who founded, 
about three miles from the mouth of the Pow'hatan (now 
called James River), the present town, still knowm by 
its original name, of Janies Town, in Virginia. In 
1610 this company obtained a second charter, incorpora- 
ting them anew by the name of the Treasurer and Com- 
pany of Adventurers and Planters of the City of London 
for the First Colony of Virginia, and empowering them 
to grant lands to the adventurers and planters, to appoint 
a resident council, to place ard displace officers, &c. — 
in short, granting them all the powers of self-government. 
Til 1612 a settlement w^as fo^ned on the Bermuda, or 
Somers Isles, by a company of persons, lo whom the 
king granted a charter after they had purchased the 
islands from the Virginian Company, who claimed the 
dominion of them in consequence of their having been 
discovered, as was supposed, by tw^o of their captains, 
Sir George Somers and Sir Thomas Gates, who were 
shipwrecked on one of them in the course of a voyage to 
Virginia in 1609, and lived there for nine months, 
though they had been really visited a hundred years 
before by Bermuda, a Spanish navigator. In 1616, Sir 
Walter Raleigh, released "from his long confinement in 
the Tow'gt, received from James his commission to un- 
dertake the voyage to Guiana, in South America, which 
the gallant adventurer entered vpon in the spring of the 
following year, and the fatal issue of which is well known. 
Raleigh, setting flail on the 26th of March, 1617, in 
ijommand of a fl^eet of fourteen vessels, did not reach the 
coasf' of Gffiana till the Idtli of November; he returned 
to England in June 1618, after having lo^ his eldest bob 
in fighting withHhe Spaniards, and having been foiled in 
all his attempts ; w^as immediately on his lading airestod 
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ami thrown again into the Tower ; and 'was hrnu.^Jit to 
the bloc k on the 19th of October following. Mcam\hile, 
altlioiigli the colony in Virginia went on increasing, and 
began, after many disappointments, to promise sonic rc- 
luiTi to the outlay of the adventurers, they had enough to 
do in delending their possessions against enemies and 
rival claimants on all sides of them. Besides the contests in 
which they were involved with the aboriginal inhabitants, 
they found themselves called upon to take measures for 
driving aw’ay both a number of Frenchmen who had 
crossed the St. Lawrence and settled in Acadia (the 
present Nova Scotia), and in the country now forming 
the New England States; and also a body of Dutch 
colonists who had built the town of New Amsterdam 
(the present New York) and the port of Orange (now 
Albany), in what they called the country of New 
Netherlands; for as yet all the eastern coast of the 
American continent, from the 34th to the 45th parallels 
of latitude, w^as considered as belonging either to soiithem 
or northern Virginia, and 1b, therefore, included in Ihc 
grants to the two companies. Both the French and the 
Dutch were dislodged in 1618 by the English governor, 
Sir Samuel Argal ; hut the Dutch soon returned, and 
eventually made good their position. Many attempts 
bad been made to establish English settlements in the 
northern parts of this territory ; but it w as not till thsj 
year 1620 that the first plantation was made which ac- 
tually took root and became permanent, at a place called 
Plymouth, the country around which soon after received 
the name of New England from the Prince of Wales 
(aftei’wards Charles I.). About the same time, also, a 
grant of the island of Barbadoes, which had been taken 
possession of for the King of England by an English 
ship returning from Gumea in 1605, was obtained Jrom 
James by his lord treasurer, Lord Leigh, afterwards 
Earl of Marlborough, for himself and his heirs in per-j 
petuity ; and, under his sanction, a settlement w^as made 
upon it, and the town of James Town founded, in 1624, 
by a colony sent out at the cxpensij«of Sir William 
Courtcen, or Courten, an opulent and spirited merchant 
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of London. Various schrmes had also been cntnrtaincd 
ami some of them in part carried into efFcrt, though they 
all failed in the end, for establishing English eolonies in 
the island of Newfoundland, and on the eastern coast of 
South America. Ilut, even at the close of this reign, the 
parent colony of Virginia w^as still far from being in a 
satisfactory state, or holding out a complete assurance of 
stability and ultimate success. One of the last acts of 
James’s government was to commission a number of 
noblemen and gentlemen to make inquiry into the condi- 
tion of that colony : the courses taken for settling which, 
his majesty declares, had not had the good eficct intended 
— a juevious commission having reported that most of 
the ])nrsons sent thither had either died by sickness and 
famine, or been massacred by the natives ; anil that such 
as still survived were in lamentable necessity and want ■ 
notwithstanding all which, howTver, the commissioners 
conceived the country to be both fruitful and healthful, 
and that, if industry were used, it would produce many 
good staple commodities, thdagh, by the neglect of the 
governors and managers, it had as yet produced few or 
none. 

There was one commodity now heginiiing to be raised 
in Virginia, their cultivation of which would hardly con- 
tribute to recommend the settlers to James’s favour. A 
considerable portion of his majesty’s literary fame rested 
upon his singular treatise entitled “ A Counterblast to 
Tobacco,” in which he assails the use of that herb with 
every form of pedantic invective. Not satisfied with this 
grand display of deelaniaitory pyrotechnics, he issued, 
besides, in the course of his reign, a succession of royal 
proclamations in denunciation of tobacco, some of w'hich 
are almost as tempestuous as his book. In 1604, while 
as yet all the tobacco imported* came from the Spanish 
West Indies, he took it upon him, without the consent 
of jiarliament, to raise the duty upon it from twopence to 
six ^hillings and tenpence a pound, with the professed 
object of preventing the enormous inconveniences pro- 
ceeding, as he djcclarcd, from the great quantity of, the 
article daily brought into the realm. “ Tobacco,” says 
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the coinnntision directed upon this occasion to the lord- 
treasurer, “ bcingf a drug of late years found out, and 
brouglit from foreign parts in small quantities, was taken 
and used by the better sort, both then and now, only as 
physic to preserve health ; but it is now at tliis da}', 
through evil custom and the toleration thereof, exces- 
sively taken by a number of riotous and disorderly persons 
of mean and base condition, who do spend most of their 
time in that idle vanity, to the evil example and corrupt- 
ing of others, and also do consume the wages which 
many of them get by their labour, not caring at what 
price they buy that drug : by which the health of a great 
number of our people is impaired, and their bodies 
weakened and made unfit for labour.’' In his “ Counter- 
blast ” he affirms that some gentlemen bestowed three, 
BOiue four hundred pounds a-year “ upon this precious 
stink;” an estimate in which the royal pen must surely 
be understood to be running on in j)oetic nund>ers. When 
the Virginian colonists be^n to cultivate tobacco, Janus 
roni])laiiK.'d that they made so much as to overstock the 
market; and in 1C19 he issued a proclamation com- 
niandiiig that the production of it should not exceed the 
rate of a hundred w eight for each individual planter. In 
this regulation, how ever, his majesty appears to have had 
an eye to the interests of the royal revenue as well as to 
the health of his people ; for he at the same time coniines 
the right of importing the commodity to such ])Drsoiis us 
he should license for that purpose ; in other w ords, he 
takes the monopoly of it into his ow n hands, and avr)ws 
it to be his object to raise its^iriee. In a proclamation 
of the next year enforcing this restriction upon the cul- 
tivation of the plant, w hich had not been strictly attended 
to, he again inveighs jigainst the use of tobarr o, as 
“tending to a general and new cornijition of men’s 
bodies and manners.” Nevertheless he holds it, “ of the 
two, more tolerable that the same should be imported, 
amongst many other vanities and superfluities which 
come from beyond seas, than to be permitted to be planted 
here within this realm, thereby to abuad and misemploy 
the soil of this fruitful kingdom.” At length, in the last 
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year of his reign, on the petition of the Hoilso of Com- 
mons, James eonsented to prohibit the importation of all 
tobacco except such as should be of the growth of the 
English plantations ; but this he professed to do without 
any abatement of his old and well-known aversion to the 
useless and pernicious weed, and solely because he had 
been often and earnestly importuned to that effect by 
many of his loving subjects, planters and adventurers in 
Virginia and the Somers Isles, on the ground that those 
colonies were but yet in their infancy, and could not he 
brought to maturity unless he should be pleased for a 
time to trderate their planting and vending of tobacco. 
The proclamation also strictly prohibited the introduction 
of any tobacco from Scotland or Ireland ; but it ajipcars, 
from many more proclamations that were issued m the 
course of the next reign, absolutely forbidding the cul- 
tivation of the herb in any of the home dominions of the 
crown, that it continued to be raised in large quantities 
for a long time after this in England itself, as w ell as in 
both those countries. * 

The march both of colonization and of commerce ap- 
pears to have been considerably accelerated during the 
space that elapsed from the accession of Charles I. to the 
breaking out of the war between the king and parliament. 
In the first year of his reign, Charles, on the ground 
that such a colony not best managed by an incor- 
porated company, “ consisting of a multitude of persons 
of various dispositions, amongst whom affairs of the 
greatest moment are ruled by a majority of votes,” or- 
dained by a proelamatioR that the government of Vir- 
ginia should henceforth depend immediately on himself, 
and be administered by a governor and resident council 
appointed by the crown and acting in subordination to 
the privy council at home. 'In making this change, 
Charles treated the charter of the Virginia Company as 
iuhaving been annulled by his father ; and James, indeed, 
in Iris proclamation of the preceding ycar^ already quoted, 
declares that^ having by tne advice of his privy council 
resolved to alter, the charters of the said company as to 
points of government, and the treasurer and company not 
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subiiiiLting- thernto, “the said charters are now avoided 
by a qim warranto." Charles, however, in his pro- 
clamation docs not rest the rig^ht of the crown altogether 
upon this revocation ; he broadly advancos the princi[)lc 
that these colonies, and, by implication, all others founded 
or oreiij)icd by English subjects, were essentially a portion 
of the dominion of the mother country: — “considering’, 
also,” are his words, “ that we hold those territories of 
Virginia and the Somers Isles, as also that of New 
England, lately planted, with the limits thereof, to be a 
part of our royal empire.” It is said that by this time 
the Virginian companies had expended a capital of not 
less than 200,0D0Z., from which they had as yet derived 
but a very inadequate return, so that many of the ori- 
ginal adventurers, thoroughly weary of the sp£K*ulation, 
had sold their shares for what they would bring. The 
failure of their expectations, however, did not check 
other attempts of the same kind. Almost all the West 
India islands jiot previously settled ujwn were taken 
possession of and col onizeJ within a few years from this 
date. In 1627 an English and a French company divided 
the island of St. Christophers between them ; and the 
next year the English added to the territory in their oc- 
cupation the neighbouring small isle of Nevis, and also 
sent off a detachment of their body to Barbuda, as they 
likewise did others in subsequent years to Montserrat 
and Antigua. Meanwhile, in 1629, Charles confirmed 
a former grant to James Hay, Earl of Carlisle, and to 
his heirs for ever, of all the Caribbee Islands, as they 
were called, including both those that have just been 
mentioned and also Barbadoes, with regard to which an 
arrangement had been made with the former grantee, 
the Earl of Marlborougl^. That same year he granted in 
perpetuity to Sir Robert Heath and his heirs all the 
Bahama or Lucaya Isles, together with w'hat was then 
called the Province of Carolana on the Continent o> 
North America, being the immense region n6w foitning 
the States of North and South Carolina, Georgia, Ten-, 
ncssce, and the southern part of Loiii^ana. This vast 
territory was afterwards conveyed by Heath to the Earl 
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of Arundel, whn had planted some parts of it before the 
civil wars at home interrupted hia nj)cratinns. The 
Tlaharna Islands are also believed to have been be^'un to 
be planted about this time. In 1632 a part of what had 
till now been considered as the territory of Virginia was 
granted by Charles to be held in free and common soc- 
cage by Lord Baltimore, his majesty at the same time 

E ’ving it the name of Maryland, in honour of the queen. 

ord Baltimore was a Roman Catholic ; and Maryland, 
which began to be colonized within two years from the 
date of the charter, afterwards formed the main refuge of 
the persons of that religion who were driven by the 
severity of the penal laws from England, greatly to the 
perturbation and rage of their puritan neighbours in 
Virginia, who made several attempts to drive the idola- 
ters from a soil which, besides its having been thus 
desecrated, they regarded as rightfully belonging to 
their own colony. And in 1641, after the failure of a 
similar attempt made some years before, an English 
colony W'as settled, at the expense of Lord Willoughby, 
in Surinam, on the southern continent of America, — the 
Guiana the dream of whose gold mines lured on Raleigh 
to his fatal expedition. 

The course of the growth and extension of the foreign 
commerce of the country during this interval is marked 
by few incidents requiring to be specially recorded, but 
the general results show that the progress made must 
have been considerable. An account of the height to 
which the trade of England had arrived in 1638 is given 
by Lewes Roberts in his w ork entitled “ The Merchant’s 
Map of Commerce,” published at London in that year ; 
and a summary of wdiat is most material in his state- 
ments, with a few additional notices from other sources, 
will be sufficient for nur present purpose. Roberts, a 
native of the principality, is almost as eloquent in some 
passages os his countryman Fluellin ; but even his 
flourishes diave their value as caressing something of 
the high tone and bearing which English merchants now 
assumed. He enters upon his description all but over- 
W'helmed by the magnitude to which the commerce of 
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his rniintry had attained, searcrly allowing himself to 
hope that it can long continue of the same extent, and 
almost afraid to advert to anything ap[)arently so ex- 
travagant, and merely within the limits of possibility, 
as the notion that it should ever become greater than 
it was. “ When I survey,” he exclaims, “ every king- 
dom and great city of the world, and every jietty 
jiort and creek of the same, and find in each of these 
some English prying after the trade and cuinmcrcc 
thereof, . . . J am easily brought to imagine that either 
this great traffic of England is at its full jierfeetion, or 
that it aims higher than cam hitherto by my w eak sight 
be either seen or discerned. I must confess England 
breeds in its owm womb the principal sLipjmrters of its 
present splendour, and nourishetli with its own milk the 
commodities that give both lustre and life to the uon- 
tiuuaiice of this trade, which I jiray may neither ever 
decay, nor yet have the least diniinution. Ihit England 
being naturally seated in another comer of the world, 
and herein bending iindei'thc weig-lit of too ponderous 
a burden, cannot pos^ildy always and for ever find a vent 
for all those eoinmodilics that are seen to be daily im- 
ported and brought within the compass of so narrow a 
circuit ; unless there can be by the jioliey and govern- 
ment of the state a mean found out to make this island 
either the common eiiijjorium and staple of all Europe, 
or at leastwise of all these our neighbouring northern 
regions.”* He then ^iroceeds to observe that Eiiglisli 
coinnierec w^as formerly confined to the export of the 
stajde merchandise of the country, “such as are cloths, 
lead, tin, some new late draperies, and other Eriglisb 
real and royal eommoditics,” and to the import from 
foreign parts of mere sup}dics for ourselves ; but tliat 
“ the late gi’eat traffic of this island hath been such that 
it hath not only proved a bountiful mother to the inhabit- 
ants, but also a courteous nurse to the adjoining neigh- 
bours so that whatever trade they had U)st wg had 
gained, and they now obtained a large portion of what 
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they consumed of the produce of distant parts of the 
world through the medium of England.* Thus Eng- 
land, he proceeds, had fallen into the traffic with India, 
Arabia, and Persia, which w^as formerly enjoyed by 
Venice, and now furnished that very city plenteously 
with the rich commodities of these eastern countries. 
London also supplied the place of Venice to tlie rest of 
Italy. To France England still brought the excellent 
commodities of Constantinople, Alexandria, Aleppo, 
and the rest of the Turkish dominions, the French 
having almost lost their own trade with those parts. 
Nay, to the Turks themselves England now conveyed 
tile precious spices of India, after their own merchants 
had ceased to carry on that trade. Will you,” con- 
tinues our author, “ view Muscovia, survey Sweden, look 
upon Denmark, jjeruse the East Country and those other 
colder regions , there shall you find the English to have 
been ; the inhabitants, from the prince to the peasant, 
wear English woollen livery, feed in English pewter, 
sauce with English Indian apices, and send to their 
enemies sad English leaden messengers of death. W^ill 
you behold the Netherlands, whose eyes and hearts 
envy England’s traffic, yet they must perforce confess, 
that, for all their great boasts, they are indebted to 
London for most of their Syria commodities, besides 
what of other wares else they have of English growth. 
W^ill you see France, and ti’avel it from Marselia to 
Calais, though they stand least in need of us, yet they 
cannot lost long without our commodities. And for 
Spain, if you ])ry therein from the prince’s palace to the 
poor man’s cottage, he will voto a Dios [vow to God] 
there is no clothing comparable to the English bay, nor 
pheasant excelling a seasonable English red herring I 
So ambitious a bui'st of rhetoric* might have had a more 
imposing close ; but the red herrmg serves not ill to 
introduce the more calm and prosaic statement of particu- 

fr a 

* The original is a little obscure here, apparently through 
some typographical error; but, from what follows, the sense 
of the passage appears to be as we have given it. 
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lars lo i^’hich Mr. Roberts now dcfeceiuls from thc.se 
extensive g:cneral views. 

In a letter written to King James, in support of the 
complaints of the Merchant Adventurers against the ])atent 
or charter granted, as mentioned in a former ])ag’e, to 
Alderman Cockayne, the great Bacon says, “ I c unless 1 
did ever think that trading in companies is most agree- 
able to the English nature, which wanteth that same 
general view of a republic which runneth in the Dutch, 
and serves them instead of a company.” And this appears 
to have been the common notion of the limes ; whatever 
trade was carried on by private individuals was as yet 
considered to be of very secondary iiiipnrlarice. In this 
feeling our author begins his eiiumeralion witii the East 
India Company, who, he says, trading to Bersia, India, 
and Arabia, export to these countries uur English com- 
modilics, and bring back thence “ pepper, elo\cs, maces, 
nutmegs, cottons, rice, calicoes of sundry sorts, bezoar 
atones, aloes, borax, calamus, cassia, mirabolans, myrrh, 
opium, rhubarb, cinnamon, sanders, spikenard, musk, 
civet, tamarinds, precious stones of all sorts, as diamonds, 
pearls, carbuncles, emeralds, jacyntlis, sapphires, spi- 
nals, turques, topazes, indigo, and silks, raw and wrought 
into sundry fabrics, benjamin, camphire, sandal-wood, 
and infinite other commodities.” ^’And, though in 
India and these parts,” he adds, “ their trade cqiializeth 
not neither the Ponugals nor the Dutch, yet in candid, 
fair, and merchant-like dealing, these Pagans, Mahome- 
tans, and gentiles hold them in esteem far before them, 
and [they] deservedly have here the epithet of far more 
current and square dealers. And, although for the 
present this trade and company do suffer under some 
adverse clouds, and grqgn under some unkind losses by 
the falsehood of the Nctherlanders, and sad accidents at 
sea, yet their adventures and acts arc praiseworthy, 
uid tneir fair endeavours for England’s honour in point 
of trade meriteth due commendations and jusf applthise.” 
The affairs of the company, in truth, had been all this 
reign in a very depressed state. In May, 162B, their 
stock had fallen to SO' per cent., or to less than two- 
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fifths of tho prirc at which it had sold eleven years 
before. At length in 1631, anew stock of 4-20,000^. 
was raised with great difficulty. But, while they were 
still struggling wdth inadequate means and with the hos- 
tility of the Dutch and Portuguese abroad, they were 
suddenly involved in still more serious embarrassments 
by a flagrant violation of their charter on the part of the 
king, who in December, 1635, granted a new charter to 
Sir William Courten and others to trade for five years to 
Goa, Malabar, China, and Japan. Uniler this authority 
Courten and his associates the next year fitted out and 
dispatched some shi})s on an adventure, in the course of 
wffiieh they became embroiled first with the Mogul, and 
then W'ith the Chinese; the former of whom made re- 
prisals upon the property ol‘ the original company, while 
the latter declared the English, with whom they were 
now brought into contact for the first time, to be the 
enemies of the empire, and as such to be for ever ex- 
cluded from its ports. By these and other proceedings, 
it was estimated that this new^ company, whose charter 
was confirmed and extended by the king in 1637, had 
injured the old company to the amount of fully 100,000/. 
before it was dissolved in 1646, by which time it had 
also, according to their owm account, occasioned a loss to 
Courten and his associates of above 150,000/. 

The Turkey Company is the next that Roberts notices. 
Of this body he says, “ Not yearly, but monthly, nay, 
almost weekly, their ships arc observed to go to and fro, 
exporting hence the cloths of Suffolk, Gloucester, Wor- 
cester, Hiid Coventry, dyed and dressed, kerseys of 
Hampshire and York, lead, tin, and a great quantity of 
the abovesaid India spices, indigo, and calicoes ; and in 
return thereof import from the raw silks of 

Persia, Damasco, Tripoly, &c. : galls of Mosolo and* 
Toccat ; chamlcts, grograms, and mohairs of Angora ; 
cottons and cotton-yarn of Cyprus and Smyrna, and some- 
times the ^ems of India, and drugs of Egyjd and Arabia, 
the muscadins of Candia, the coranee (currants) and oils 
of Zante, Ccphalonia, and Morea, with sundry others.” 
The mention of cotton by Roberts in these accounts of 
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tile exports of the East India and Turkey companies 
appears to have been generally overlooked the earliest 
notice either of the English cotton manufacture or of the 
import of the raw material being commonly stated to be 
that found in his subsequent work, “ The Treasure of 
Traffic,” published in 1641, wdiereit is said, ‘‘ The town 
of Manchester, in Lancashire, must be also herein re- 
membered, and worthily for their encouragement coin- 
iiiendcd, who buy the yarn of the Irish in great quantity, 
and, weaving it, return the same agtiin into Ireland to 
H*ll. Neither doth their industry rest here ; for they 
l)ny cotton-wool in London that comes first from Cyprus 
and Smyrna, and at home work the same, and perfect it 
into fustians, vermillions, dimities, and other such stuffs, 
and then return it to London, where the same is vented 
and sold, and not seldom sent into foreign parts, who 
have nnjans at far easier terms to provide themselves of 
the said first materials.” This account implies that the 
cotton manufacture had already reached a point of con- 
siderable advancement, so tdat it must have been esta- 
blished for some years at the time when the “ Treasure 
of Traffic” was written. Various old acts of parliament 
and olher authorities, it may be observed, make mention 
of IManehcster cottons and cotton-velvets before the 
sevenfeenth century ; but it is certain that the fabrics so 
deiioiiiinated were all really composed of sheep’s wool. 
The mariufaeturc of cottons, properly so called, in Eng- 
land cannot lie traced farther back than to the period 
with which w e are now engaged, the early part of the 
reign of Charles I. 

'^rhe Ancient Company of the Merchant Adventurers 
is the third in Roberts’s list. They are descrilicd as 
furnishing the cities of Hamburgh, Rotterdam, and 
others in the Netherlands*with English cloth of sundry 
shires, and some other commodities, monthly, and os 
bringing back thence to England tapestries, diaper, 
cambrics, Hollands, lawns, hops, mather, ^addar), 
steel, Rheni^h wines, and many other manufactures, 
as blades, studs, soap, lattcn, wire, platc^, &c. In 1634 
the Company of Merchant Adventurers, whose exclusive 
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with them.” Of some other branches of m\r r ommerre 
he g:ives merely a naked ciiumeratiDn ; thinking it uiine- 
eessary to insist upon the reliqiies of tluil fninous Jkir- 
bary trade,” or to mention “ the petty adventures of the 
Eiip^lish to Guinea and Bony (or Benin),” “neither,” 
says he in eon elusion, “need I nominate the homeland 
conimeree of this kingrlom to Srotland anil Ireljmd ; 
neither go about to particularise the larpre traffic of'^iis 
island to their late plantations of Newfoimdland, >Sfniiers 
Islands, Virg'inia, Barbadoes, and New fhiLdand, and to 
other jilaees wiiich ri^Thtly challenge an interest in the 
]jreseni luiile and traffic of this kiiif^flom.” 

The eoinparntive aetivit 3 '^ and in’osperity of the national 
industry at this time is also indicated by various iinprose- 
meiits that were now introduced. Hackiu^y coaches 
are said to have made their lirst a])]ieara)iee in London 
in the year 1625^. They were then only twc'iity in 
number for the whole of the capital and contiguous 
parts, and they did not jdy yi the streets, but were sent 
lor by those who w'anted them to the slaliles of certain 
inns, where they stood. Ten years later, liowcver, we 
find tlic king publishing a procdaination, in wffiieh he 
declares that the great nuinbers of luiekney coaches of 
late time seen and kept in London, Westminster, and 
their suburbs, and the general and proniisciious use of 
enaclics there, were not only a gi'oat disturbance to his 
majesty, his dearest consort the cpiccii, the nobility, and 
others of place and degree, in their passage through the 
Streets ; but the streets themselves were so pestered, and 
the j)aTi emonts so broken up, that the cominon passages 
wxre hindered and made dangerous, and besides the 
prices c>f hay and jirovender made exceeding dear. 
‘‘Wherefore,” concludes the, proclamation, “we ex- 
j)rrssly command and forbid that no haekney or hired 
coaches be used or suffered in London, Westminster, or 
the suburbs thereof, except tliey be to travel at least 
three luil^s out of the same. And also that no person 
shall go in a roach in the .'iaid streets, except the owner 
of the coach shnil constantly keep up four able horses for 
our scr>ice when required,” Such an edict as this, ao 
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insolent ill its tone, so arbitrary and absurd in irs exac- 
tions, cniiblcs us to measure the distanec between the 
sixteenth and the nineteenth cimtury, — between Eneflish 
freedom as it existed before the civil luirs and as it now 
exists. Two years later the tirst inention of the lieensiiin^ 
uf hackney i naehes occurs, in a commi?sion directed to 
the Marfjuess of Hamilton, the master of the horse, in 
V liirli Ills inujesty admit'? that he finds it very requisite 
iiir his nobility and i;^entry, as well as for foreipi ambas- 
sadors, straneiTbj and olhers, that there should be a com- 
petent number of such vehicles allowed for tb<’”- use; 
and emjiow'crs the marquess to license fifty iuiekiiey 
efMehmen for London and Wcstlllill^t(‘r, each to keep no 
Mhire than t\ielve horses a-piece, and so many in other 
tines and toviiis of the kingdom as in his wi'^doin he 
slimilil think to be necessary, all oilier [lersons being 
jii'ohibited to kce)) any hackney coach to let or hire, 
pidier III London or elsewhere. In 1G34, also, sedan 
tlj.iirs had been broucrlit into use by iSir Sanders Diin- 
njiiil), to w’hcnii the king granted the sole pn\ilege of 
leftiiig them to hire for fourteen years, the jiateiit de- 
claring that the streets of London and Westminster and 
llieir Miliurhs bad been of late so much eucumbered w ith 
tlie imiiLW*ssary multilnde of coaches, that many of his 
miiji'sty’s subjects were thereby cxnosed to great danger, 
and the neecssary use of carts and carriages for pro\i*>ions 
was much hindered; whereas Sir Sanders had lepre- 
seiiterl that in many parts beyond sea people were much 
carried about in covered chairs, whereby fev/ coaches 
w ere used amongst them. If tht> iiiditer of this descriji- 
tioii of ihe terrors of the London streets from the crow d 
of coaches in the year 1634 could be brought back out of 
his grave, it would be amusing to sec how he would 
liiok when he found himsefl* in the midst of the torrent 
and tumult of Regent Street or Piccadilly in the present 
day. Another of the patents of the same year deserves 
notice, — that granting to John Day, citizen anil sw'oili 
broker of London, the sole privilege of vending for 
fourteen years a certain weekly bill of tlm several rates 
or prices of all commodities in the principal cities of 
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Christendom, which it seems he had printed and i)ub- 
lished for the three preceding- years. The patent recites 
tliat this practice of publishing- a price-current for the 
use of the commercial world had “ never yet been brought 
here to that perfection answerable to other parts beyond 
sea;” “by which neglect,” adds his majesty, “within 
our city of London (being one of the mother cities for 
trade in all Christendom) our said city is much dis- 
graced, and our merchants hindered in their coinmcrce 
and coirespondencc.” The next year produced a luitre 
important novelty, — the first cslublishrneiit of a regular, 
though limited, system of inteniul posts. James I. hi d 
originally established a post-oflice for the conveyance of 
letters to and from foreign parts ; and the control and 
prolits of this foreign post-office, which is described as 
for the aceommudaiion of the English mcrch-ants, bad 
been confirmed and continued to William Erizell and 
Tbonias W^iilierings, by Charles, in 1632. But the 
origin of the home post-office dates only from 1635. 
Up to this time, his iriajeiiy observes, in a proclamation 
on the subject, there had been no certain intercourse 
between the kingdoms of England and Scotland ; w hi're- 
fore he now commands his posUnusLer of England fur 
foreign parts to settle a runnuig post or tw'o, to rc.. 
night and day bet\veen Edinburgh and London, to gn 
tliitlier and come back again in six days ; and to take 
with them all such letters as shall be directed to any 
post-town ill or near tliat road. Bye-j)osts are, at \hv 
some time, ordered to be connected with several jiLict s 
on live main line to bring in and carry out the lettc-rs 
I'iDLii and to Lincoln, Hull, and other towms. A similLir 
post to Chester and Holyhead, and another to Exeter 
and Plymouth, are at the same time oi^lered to bE' estii- ’ 
blLshed ; and it is promised 'that as soon as possible the 
like conveyances should be settled fur the Oxford and 
Bristol road, and also for that leading through Colchester 
and Narwich. The rates of jxistage are fixed at tw o- 
pence the single letter for any distance imder eighty 
miles ; four-j^cnce up to a hundred and forty miles ; six- 
pence for any longer distance ; eight-pence to any place ' 
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in (Scotland. It is ordered that no other messengfers nor 
fool-posts shall carry any letters, but those alone ^^hich 
shall be employed by the king’s post-niaster-yi;iiei"al, 
unless to places to which the king’s posts do not gf>, with 
the exception of common known cai’riers, or messengers 
])articularly sent on pui’pose, or persons carrying a letter 
for a friend. The mode of conveyance contemplated in 
this scheme was by persons riding on horseback, which 
indeed continued to be the general system of our post- 
office down to within the last fifty or sixty years ; the 
proclamation directs that two-pence-halfpcnny per mile 
shall be paid on the roads to the several jK)sl-niaaters 
lor every single horse carrying tlie letters. We imyr 
observe that, if this post established by Charles I. 
actually made out the distance between Loudon and 
Edinburgh in three days, it was a quicker coiivejaiicc 
than the public w ere possessed of a century later. “ The 
conveyance of ])ost-letters,” says Giles Jacob, in the 
second edition of his Law Dictionary, published in 17J2, 
extends to every considerable market-town, and is so 
expeditious that c\ery twenty-four hours the jK)3t goes 
six score miles.” But at the rate appointed in Charles’s 
prueluiiiatioii the post between Edinburgh anil London 
must have gone I'ully seven score miles in the tw enty-four 
hours. It is believed, how'cver, that the project was not 
fully carried into effect. Witheriugs, who was now 
inland as well as foreign postmaster, was 5U|ierseded in 
1()40 fur abuses in the exeeutioii of both his offices ; and 
they were sequestered into the hands of Philip Burlama- 
cliy, to be exercised henceforth under the care and over- 
sight of tlie king’s principal secretaiy of state. From 
tliat date, therefore, the Post-Office may he considered 
OS a public establishment. 

The continued growth V)f London affords another proof 
of the ailvauciiig condition of the national commerce, 
industry, and wealth, liepeatcd proclamations were 
published both by James and Charles, as thejr had l^eeii 
by Elizabeth, with the view of cheeking the liirther in- 
crease of the capital, which all forcibly attest how irre- 
sistibly the evil, as they imagined it id be, miule head 
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against their most strenuous efforts. One ])roelaination 
of Charles, in IGiiO, forbade the erecting of any liouses 
or new foundations in London, Wcstininsl er, or within 
three miles of any of the gates of London or of the 
palace of Westminster; and also the ontcrtiiiuing of 
additional inmates in houses already existing, ‘‘ which,” 
says his majesty, would multiply the inhabitants to 
such an excessive number that they could neither be 
governed nor fed.” Another measure, rejieatcdly 
adopted by both these kings, was to order all mere 
visitors to the capital to leave it and go liark to their 
homes in the country. In 1617 a ])roclaniation by King 
James strictly ccunmanded all noblemen, knights, and 
gciitleiiieii, who had mansion-houses in the country, to 
dejiart w'itliin tw enty days, with their wives and families, 
out of the city and suburbs of Lonilon, and to return to 
their several Inibitations in the country, there to continue 
and abide until the end of the summer vacation, “to 
perform the duties and charge of their several places and 
service ; and likewise, by hhuse-kceping, to be a comfort 
unto their neighbours, in order to ruiew^ and revive 
the laudable custom of hospitality in their respective 
counties.” None w ere to be allowed to remain, excejit 
those having urgent business, to be signified to, and 
ajijM'oved by, the ]»rivy roimcil. Again, in 1622, in 
one jiroclaination he coiniiianded all noblemen and gentle- 
men, having seats in the country, forthwith to go home 
to celebrate the feast of Christmas, and to keep hospi- 
tality in tlieir several counties, — ” which” said he, “is 
nuw' the nmre needful, as tl^ is a time of scarcity and 
dearth and, in a second, he enjoined the persons thus 
relegated to the country to remain there till his further 
pleasure should be known, adding, that the order should 
be held to include widows of distinction, and that all 
Burh lords and gentlemen as had law-business to bring 
them up to London should leave their wives and children 
in4hc country. 

Of many jiroelamations of the same kind issued by 
Charles we shrill notice only one, of the year 1632, in 
which his majesty argues that, by the nobilitv and gentiv 
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residing in London with their jp^lics, a great ])Qrt-of 
their money and sttbstance was drawn ft^Ji'ay from the 
screral counties whence it arose^ and spent in tlic city 
on excess of apparel, provided hropi forei^ jKrts, t6?^hc 
enriching of pther nationB, and the unnecessary consuin.|i- 
lion of a great part ‘of the treasure of this realm, and in 
otlier vain delights ^aud expenses,, even to the wasting of 
their estates.” The practice, it is added, also drew great 
numbers of loose and idle people -to London- and West?' 
minster, which thereby were not so easily gifvemed os 
formerly ; besides tliat the imor-rates were increased, and 
the price of^ provisions enhanced. . Much of all this 
wisdom of 'OUr ancestors is sufficiently absurd ; but in 
regard to the point last touched upon here it i^ but fdir 
to remember, that, from the difficulties of conveyance 
between one part of the country and another, any extra- 
ordinary accumulation of people upon one sjiot was in 
those days reasonably regaraeu with more alarm, for the 
pi'essure it migM oecasioiT upon the local provision- 
market, than it llmuld be now, when the whole kingdom 
is in a manner but one market. Still, no doubt, the 
right w ay to treat the inconvenience was, ns with all such 
inere economic tendencies, to leave it to comet itself. 

Howel, in his Londinopolis, published in 1657, ojb- 
serves that the Union of the two crowns of England and 
i^Gptland, by the accession of James in 1603, induced 
not A little to unite also the two cities London and 
Westnpnatier, ^;hich were ^nce above a mile asunder^, 
‘‘for,” says he, “the Scjp|, greatly multiplying here, 
nosded themselves about court; so that the Strand, 
irpm the mud walls and thatched cottages, acquired that 
peidq^ion pf buildings now poaseasea.” Some years 
after ,^anips’a occpasioiiy hdwever, we find St, GileaVin* 
tWfields still, ippknii. of, in an act of padiament ibr 
it,.Ba.a4own aaparate from the npital: it and the 
Iwe call^ Drury Lane, leading from it to tho Strandi? 
m deaoribod > act fs ofXta y^ain, by ofxrnnmof 
Uie -GOfitinUi^ road iben^ . and oftmi < cairiagea) lvitQiin0^ 
di«.p,Tou^>Upi^ to that paMlKPio 
* Stat. 3 Jac. 1. c. 22 (1606). 
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But before the beginning of the civil 'wars St. Gild’s, 
too, had beeQ completely united to the body of the ^'eat 
congeries upon the outskirts of which it formerly hung 
apart ; and a large portion of what was now known as the 
capital, ineduding Clare Market, Long Acre, Bedford- 
bury, and the adjoining ranges of streets, stood upon the 
soil of the parish of St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields. “ The very 
nariies of the older streets about Covent Garden,” ob- 
serves a writer about the middle of tlm last century, in a 
passage which furnishes a curious and comprehensive 
retrospect of these and also of some subsequent changes, 
“are taken from the royal fiimily at this time (some, 
indeed, in the reign of King Charles II., as Catherine 
Street, I)ukp Street, York Street, &e.), such os James 
Street, King Street, Charles Street, Henrietta Street, &c., 
all laid out by the great architect Inigo Jones, os was also 
the fine piazza there ; although that part where stood the 
house and gardens of the Duke of Bedford is of a much 
later date, namely, in the reigns of King William and 
Queen Anne. Bloomsbury and the streets at the Seven 
Dials were built uj) somewhat later, as also Leicester 
Fields, namely, since the restoration of King Charles 
II., as w ere also almost all St. James’s and St. Anne’s 

f arishes, and a great part of St. Martin’s and St. Giles’s. 

have met wdth several old persons ii^ my younger days 
who remembered that there was hut one single house (a 
cake house) between the Mews Gate at Charing Cross, 
and St. James’s Palace Gate, where now stand the stately 
piles of St. James’s Squarc,"liPall Mall, and other fine 
streets. They also rememb^d the west side of St. 
Martin’s Lane to luivc been a quickset hedge. Yet High 
Holborn and Drury Lane were filled with noblemen’s 
and gentlemen’s houses almost one hundred and fifty 
years ago. Those fine streets on the south side of the 
Strand, running down to the River Thamos, have all 
beta.n built since the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, upon the sites of noblemen’s houses and gardens 
who removed farther westward, as thinr names denote.' 
Even some parts within the bars of the city of London 
remained unbuih within about one hundred and fifty 
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y 0 ars past, particularly all the around between Shoe 
Lone and Fewter’s (now Fetter) Lane, ‘ sn called,’ says 
llowcl, in his Londiiiopohs, ^ of Fewters (an old appel- 
lation of idle people) loitering there, as in a way leading 
to gardens ;* which in King Charles I.’s reign, and even 
some of them since, have been built up into streets, lanes, 
iSic. Several other parts of the city, it is well known, 
have been rendered more populous by the removal of the 
nobility, &c., to Westminster liberties; on the sites of 
whose former spacious houses and gardens whole streets, 
lanes, and courts have been added to the city since the 
death of Queen Elizabeth.”^ In 1G09, it may here be 
mentioned, what is called the New River, by which the 
greater part of the metropolis is still supplied with water, 
was, after three years’ labour, brought into the reservoir 
at Clerkenwell, by the enterprising and public-spiritecl 
pi'ojector, Mr. Hugh Middleton, citizen and goldsmith of 
London, who was thereupon knighted by King James. 
One of the patents graiiteU by King Charles in 1G30 
was for the conveying of certain springs of water into 
London and Westminster from within a mile and a half 
of Hodsdon in Hertfordshire, after the plan of a pro- 
jector named Michael Parker. This scheme, however, 
does not appear to have taken olfect, and it only deserves 
notice from the circumstance that, to defray their ex- 
penses, — a considerable item of which was to be a pay- 
ment of 4000/. a-year into the king’s cxrhcr|uer— the 
royal grant gave the undci-takers “ a special licence to 
erect and publish a lottery or lotteries,” according,” it 
is added, ‘‘to the course of other lotteries heretofore 
used or practised.” Lotteries had been for more than 
half a century before this occasionally resorted to by the 
government for raising money for p^icular purposes ; 
the earliest on record, it is said, having occurred in the 
year 1569, when 20,000/. was raised for the repair of 
certain harbours by the sale of 40,000 tickets at ten ■ 
shillings each, the prizes being articles of platt?. AndVher 
lottery was drawn under the sanction of public authority 

* Anderson, Hist, of Com ii. 390. 
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in tho reiffn of James I., to defray the expenses attend- 
ing certain of the early settlements in America. 

The oommeri'ial history of the remainder of the pre- 
sent period will not defnin us long. The trade and 
industry of the country in all their branches suffered of 
necessity considerable depression during the continuance 
of the war ; but, after the re-establish in ent of tranquillity 
and a settled government, great pains were taken by the 
parliament and by Cromwell to bring xibnut their revival, 
and, on the whole, with very considerable success. 

W e shall first enumerate the few facts requiring notice 
in the history of the several great chai'tcred comfianies. 
In 1643 a number of the proprietors of thb East India 
Company w’cre at length induced to subscribe a new 
stock, but only to the inadequate amount of 105,000/. 
Great part of this money was soon afti'r lost in various 
W'ays ; and for some years the trade could scarcely be said 
to be carried on at all. It is W’orthy of remark, however, 
that it was during this period ithc company acquired two 
of its most important possessions, the town of Madraspat- 
nain, or Madras, long the seat of their supreme govem- 
rnent in India, and still the capital of one of the pre- 
sidencies, which w'os ceded to them by the sovofMgn of 
the country in 1643; and the island of St. Helj^a, of 
which they took jiossessioii in 1651, on its abanddnment 
by the Dutch. Meanwhile, in 1649, a subscription for 
a new stock had been opened ; but, although encouraged 
by the parliament, it proceeded slowly, and by the fol- 
lowing year had only produced about 192,000/. With a 
small port of this they sL>on after engaged in the Guinea 
trade, a charter to carry on w'hieh for five years they ob- 
tained from the parliament in 1651. In 1654, on the 
conclusion of ]Kniec with^Holknd, commissioners from 
both parties were appointed to settle the claims brought 
by the English and Dutch companies against each oth^ 
for , depretlatioiis and other injuries committed before 
the war ; when the English guve in an account of 
2,795,990/. 19s., which the Dutch met by one of 
2,919,861/. 3s. td . ; but, in the end, the conimissionerg 
decided that a sum of 95,000/. should be paid by the 
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Dutch, besides about 3600/. to the heirs of certain of the 
siiffbrcrs of Amboyna, — an award for which the English 
Company was probably as much indebted to the humbled 
condition of the United Provinces at the moment as to 
the clear justice of the case. For some years longer, 
however, the .company’s trade could hardly be said to 
exist. Any private adventurer who chose to fit out a 
snip for India was connived at by the government in 
violating their privileges, so that the company, as a body, 
earned on ^hat little trade they did merely for the sake 
of preventing their charter from being abrogated on the 
pretext that they made no use of it, and in the hope of 
better times. It is said, too, that in the scramble for the 
Indian trade whicli now ensueil, — at once inundating In- 
dia with the manufactures of England and England with 
the produce of India, — the interlopers in general made 
as scanty profits os the comjmny, so that at hist most of 
them joined in urging upon the government the rc-esta- 
blishincnt of the old exclusive system. Their so acting, 
however, is not decisive as to the absolute failure of the 
cxjvcrinient of a free-trade that hail thus been tried, inoi- 
mueh as their proposition was avowedly made with the 
view of becoming themselves members of the company 
when it should be set up again with a new stock and a 
new charter. Still it is probable that commercial ciitcr- 

f irisc was not yet sufficiently advanced in England to 
lavc enabled the country to carry nil the Indian trade 
successfully by the mere efl'orts of individuals agiiinst the 
powerful rivalry of the Dutch and Portuguese monopolies. 
At Itist, in October, 1657, a new charter was granted to 
the company for seven years, after they had actually, in 
despair of obtaining the protection of the government, put 
up tiills in the Royal Exchange in the preceding Jajiuary, 
ofibring their property and their privileges; such os they 
were, for sale. On this a new stock of about 370,000/. 
was raised, w'hieh immediately placed the alfaifs oi klio 
company in a flourishing condition, and enabled it to 
carry on the trade w'ith a spirit and success which con- 
tinued without interruption or abatement till the Restora- 
tion. A short paragi'aph from the annalist oi our Indian 
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commerce, M'horn we have chiefly followed in this sum- 
mary, will explain the state of its establishments abroad 
at the I’loH^ of the present period. “ In the infancy oi' 
the comp any ’ 3 , commerce, Bantam W'as the chiiif factory, 
to which all the others were subordinate ; and so they 
continued till the year 1G38 or 16-39, when Surat became 
the chief cstabliahincnt, and the factories of Bantam, Fort 
St. George (or Madras), Ilooghly in Beiigtl, and those 
in Pei’sia, were made subordinate to it. In the year 1660 
the company sent out orders to give up the iiihuid fac- 
tories of Agra and Amadavad, as also Mocha in the ^fcted 
Sea, and Bussorah at the licad' of the Persian Gulf. Their 
jiort of Gombroon being of doubtful utility, it was re- 
ferred to further consideration whether it sliould be kept 
up or abandoned. It was determined to retain CafWar, 
Calavella, Ilajaporo, and Seiiidy as long as the customs 
in Persia shouid continue to be paid ; and these factorica 
were made subordinate to Surat. The factories on the 
coast of Coromandel and in ^lie Bay of Bengal ucre put 
under one agent at Fort St. George (or Madras), who 
directed to use his best endeavours to obtain a settle- 
ment in Ceylon.’ * 

The traJe in woollens with the Netherlands and Ger- 
many, carried on, as heretofore, by the company t)f Mer- 
chant A d\ enturers, continued in a very pro^l)erous con- 
dition during all the time of tlie Cuiniiionwealth. In 
1647 the company removed their cornptoir, or foivign 
residence, from Delft to Dort, and here they remained. 

iilis tan ding repeated imitations from the luagistrates 
of Bruges to return to that city, in which they hud 
originally fixed themselves, till about the year 1651, 
wiicii they began to remove to Hamburgh, which soon 
after bncainc the sole stB])le i 4 br the English woollen 
trade. An ordinance of the Lords and Commons in 
1643 granted a new and more ample charter to the Le- 
vapt Company, “which,” said the ordinaiiee, “beside 
the builifing and maiiitainiiig of di>crs great ships, and 
the venting of kei'seys, saves, perpetuanos, and several 


IMiicphers:)!!, Hist, of European Com. w ith India, p. liS. 
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other commodities, hath been found very serviceable to 
this state, by advancing navigation and transi>orting into 
foreign parts, for several years together, aliovo 20,000 
broad-cloths, besides other commodities, dyed and dressed 
in their full manufacture.*’ Among the productions of 
the East soon after this imported in considerable quan- 
tities by the Levant Comjvanv, was coffee. It is said 
that coffee %^’as first introduced into England in 1()52 by 
a Turkey merchant of the name of Edwards, who had 
brnc^ht home with him a Greek servant accustomed to 
make it, aq$l whom he set up in a coffee-house in St. Mi- « 
chael’s Alley, Coriihill, on the spot where the Virginia 
Coffee-house now stands. The valuable privileges of the 
Russian Com^iany were taken from them by llic czar a 
short lime belore King Charles’s death, ou the pretence 
that certain in embers uf the company hud taken an active 
part oil tlic side of what the czar considered a rebellion 
against their lawful sovereign ; but it appears that what- 
evLM' resentment may have been eiitertaiinwl against them 
on that ueeoiiiit was at Feast very dexterously taken ad- 
vantage of by the Diiteli, who seized the o[>portunity 
of liurguiuiiig fur u share of the x\i'eliangcl trade on 
condition of i)a}ing a duly of fifteen per lOiit. on all 
exports and iiiijjnrts. For some years after this the 
English trade to Russia seems to have liucii ulinost sus- 
jiended ; nor flid a sort of embassy, sent lo the czar, 
or emperor as he staled him, by Cromwell in lb54, 
succeed in obtaining more than some very petty con- 
cessions. 

Till the year 1G41 the only produce of the island 
of Burbadues consisted of very bad tobacco and a little 
cotton and ginger ; but in that year some of the planters 
procured a few sugar-canes from Femainbuc in Brazil, 
which throve so w'cll^ that, afiL*r a season or two, a 
small ingeniu, or mill fur the manufacture of sugar, was 
set up in the island. Yet in H)47, when Ligon, tl^c 
autlior uf the ‘‘ History of Barhadnes,” who ^ives Uiia ac- 
count, arrived in the island, although there were then 
many sugar-works set up, the peoijlc were still ignorant 
of the true manner of planting, the time uf cutting tne 
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cancp, and other particiiki's in the art of cultivating the 
plant. All these deficiencies, however, were soon got over ; 
the business of sugar-making w'as carried on every year to 
a greater and greater extent ; and many large fortunes 
were amassed by the planters in a wonderfully short time. 
The author of a jjainphlet entitled “ Trade Revived,” 
published in 1GG9, speaks of Barbadoes as ‘‘ having given 
to many men of low degree exceeding vast fortunes, 
equal to noblemen.” lie adds, that “ upwards of a 
hundred sail of ships there yearly find employment, W 
' carrying goods and passengers thither, bringiii|( 

thence other commodities ; whereby seamen are bred 
and custom iiiurcased, oiir commodities vended, jind 
many thousands cmjdnyed therein, and in refining sugar 
therel'roin, which w e formerly had from other countries.” 
Till this extended cultivation of sugar in Barbadoes, all 
of that article consumed in England liad been obtained 
from the Portuguese territory of Brazil. Nor were the 
English in Barbadoes long in imitating their Portuguese 
rivals on the southern continent of America in another 
branch of trade which has darkened the iiistory of the 
rearing of the sugar-cane wherever it has spread over 
those regions, — tlic imporbition of negroes from the 
ojiposite coast of Africa. The rapid inercosc, again, of 
the population of this and our other West Indian settle- 
ments thus produced soon created a large dcinand for 
necessaries of all kinds from England. While the trade, 
however, betw^een the mother country and her colonies 
was still only grow'ing up to this state, an ordinance of 
the Lords and Commons, in 1046, although acknowledg- 
ing in the preamble that the several plantations of Vir- 
ginia, Bermuda, Barbadoes, and other places of America 
had been very beneficial to the kingdom by the increase 
of navigation and of the customs arising from the import 
of the commodities of their grow th, and thereupon con- 
tinuing for three years longer the exemption from all 
duties^ excBjit the new duty of excise which home pro- 
duce and uianiifactures carried out to these plantations 
had hitlierto enjoyed, im}mscd, for the first tiiin*, the 
important restriction that ‘‘ nouc in any of the porLs of 
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the said ydantationg do suffer any ship or vessel to Jade 
liny goods -of the growth of the plantations, and carry 
iheni to foreign parts, except in English bottoms, under 
iorfeitiire of the before-named exemption from customs.” 
\\ G shall j)resently find this principle carried nut to its 
lull extent in a subsequent much more memorable mea- 
sure of tlic Hump parliament. Meanwhile, during the 
dissensions that raged at home, and after the triumph of 
the j)arliamentary cause, great numbers of the royalists 
hail soiii^ht refuge in Virginia, Harbadoes, and the other 
Wc'st India settlements ; so that the white ])opulation of 
these deyiendcneies was in general fiercely opjiosed to 
the new govenuneiit, and they might be said to he in a 
state of rel)ellion after all the rest of the empire hud 
been reduced to submission and quiet. Harbadoes, iii- 
ilccd, had actually received Lord \\ illoughby as governor 
under a conirrdssion from Charles II., then in llollanJ, 
xuul had proclaimed Charles as king. It was in these 
cireumstaiices that the English parliament, in 1G51, 
with the view of punishing at once the people of the 
colonics and the Dutch, who had hitherto enjoyed 
the greater part of the carrying-trade between the 
West Indies and Europe, passed their famous Nari- 
gation Act, declaring that no increharidise cither of Asia, 
Africa, or America, except only such ns should be im- 
jmrted directly from the place of its grow'th or manufac- 
ture in Euroj)e, should be imported into England, Ire- 
land, or any of the plantations in any but English-built 
ships, belonging cither to English or English-plaiitation 
subject?, navigated by English commanders, and having 
at least three-fourths of the sailors Englishmen. It was 
also further enacted that no goods of the growth, pro- 
duction, or manufacture of any country in Europe should 
be imported into Great llritain exceyit in Hritish shij», 
or in such ships as w^ere the real projicrty of the per)j)le 
of the country or place in which the goods w^ere produced, 
or from which they could only bo, or most usdhlly wt?re, 
exported. Uywn this law, which was re-cnacted after 
the Restoration, and which down to our own day has 
been £renBraIlv remirded and upheld as the j>alladiuin of 
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Diir commerce, and the mantime Magna Charta of Eng- 
land, we shall only at present observe that one of its 
first consequences was undoubtedly the war with Holland 
which broke out the year after it wag passed. It is ad- 
mitted also, we may add, by a writer who ranks among 
its most zealous eulogists, that it “ occasioned at first 
loud complaints! that, though our people had not shipping 
enough to iinj)ort from all parts whatever they wanted, 
they were nevertheless, by this law, debarred receiving 
due supplies of merchandise from other nations, who only 
could, and till then did, import them.”* The llarba- 
dians were at length, not without much difficulty, com- 
jiellcd to surrender their island to the ]iarlifimcntary 
forces under Sir George Ayseue, in Marcli. 16.V2; but, 
even after this, they continued, notwithslanding the ])rohi- 
bitory act, In kcejiup a eonsidcrahle intercouree with the 
DutJ'h, which was connived at by the government. The 
wealth and importance of llarbadoes, how'cver, were con- 
siderably reduced by Croim> ell’s conquest, in 1656, of 
Jamaica, to which many of the planters soon after re- 
moved, induced principally by the greater cheapness of 
land ill that island. 

The legal rate of interest on money hatl continued to 
be ton jier cent , as fixed by the act of 1571, till, in 
1624, it was reduced to eight per cent, by the statute 
21 Jae. I. e. 17, — which, after authorizing this rate, 
drolly adds the proviso, “ that no words in tjiis law con- 
taineil shall he construed or expounded to allow the prac- 
tice of usury in point of religion or conscience !” The 
rate of interest continiicfl to he eight ])er cent, till 1651, 
when it was further reduced by the ])arliainent to six ]>er 
cent., at which point it remained fixed for the rest of the 
present periofl. Some yeare before this time a regular 
trade in the lending of money had sprung up, of vihich 
Andci’son gives the following account from a rare and 
fcurious jiamphlet, entitleti “ The Mystery of the New- 
fiishidncd (Goldsmiths or Bankers discovered,” printed in 
1076. For some time the usual place in which the 
London merchants kept their cash had been the Royal 
* Anderson, ii. 410 . 
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Mini in the Tower. But the despotic uct ui' Cliarles I. 
in seii^ing, a few months before the meeting of the Long 
Parliament, a sum of 2^)0,000/. which was Imlged here, 
under the name of u loan, having destroyed the security 
of that place of dejioait, it then bccjuiic customary, we 
are iohl, though the statement seems a strange one, for 
niereli'LUits and traders to intrust their coah to the keeping 
of their tlerks and apprentices, until the breaking out of 
the civil war, when the said clerks and apprentices fell 
into the habit of running away from their iiiast.er.s and 
going to the army ; so that, at last, about the year 1G45, 
coniniercial men first begaji to place their cash in the 
hands of goldsmiths; until which time, it is stated, the 
business of the goldsmiths of London consisted merely 
ill buying and sdling plate and foreign coins of gold and 
silver, in melting and culling these articles, m coining 
some at the Mint, and in supplying witli the rest the 
refiners, platc-riiakers, and merchants, according to the 
variations of the [jricc. “ This new hanking hiis.iiicss,’* 
the aCLomit preweeds, soon grew very considerable. 
It happened in those times of civil comiuotioii, that the 
])ai'liameiit, out of tlie plate, and from the old coin brought 
into the Mint, coined seven n^llllon^ into half-crowns; 
and, there being no mills then in use at the Mint, this 
new' money wtis of v ery unei|ual weight, sometimes tw ii- 
pcnce and tlirec-pcncc difference in an oi nee ; and most 
of it was, it seems, heavier than it ought to have been in 
projiortioii to the value in foreign parts. Of this the 
goldsmiths made, naturally, the udvuiitagis usual in such 
cases, by picking out or cullini; the lieav ii st, and melting 
tlioin down, and exporting them. It l.appeiieil, also, 
that our gold coins were loo weighty, and of tbe.se also 
they took the like advantage. Moreo.cr, such mer- 
chants' servants as still kept their masters' running cash, 
had lallen into a way of claiido&tiiiely lending the same 
to tlie goldsmiths, at four-jii'ncc per CLiit. jicr dicyi 
(about six per cent, per annum); who, Wy thete and 
such like means, were criubleil to lend out great quantities 
of rash to necessitous mereliaiits and others, weekly or 
monthly, at high interest ; and also begmi to discount the 
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merrhants’ bills at the like, or an hif^lier rate of inte]*est. 
Mueh about the same time they be^an to receive the 
rents of gentlemen’s estates remitted to town, and to 
allow them and others who put cash into their hands 
some interest for it, if it remained but for a single month 
in their hands, or even a lesser time. This wa.s a great 
allurement for people to put their money into their hands, 
w'hich w'ould bear interest till the day they wanted it. 
And they co\dd also draw it out by one hundred pounds, 
or fifty pounds, &c., at a time, as they wanted it, with 
infinitely less trouble than if the 3 '^had lent it out on either 
real or personal security. The eonsequcnce was, that it 
quickly brought a great quantity of cash into their hands ; 
so that the chief or greatest of them were now' enabled 
to supply Cromw'cll with money in advance on the re- 
venues, as his occasions rcquii’ed, upon gi’eat advantages 
to themselves.” Here w'c have all the princii)al opera- 
tions of our modern banks, including even some portion 
of the accommodation given by the llank of EnglaiMi to 
the government in our day, described as already In use 
ill the middle of the sevcnteenlh century. No banking 
establishment, properly so called, however, like those 
already existing at Amsterdam and in several of the 
Italian States, was begun in England during the present 
period, although various projects of the kind wei*c sub- 
mitted both to the public and the parliament. 

In 1652 the postage of letters in England w as farmed 
or let by the state to John Manley, Esq., for 10,000/. 
a-year ; and four j'cars after the w liole establishment of 
the Post Office was sulqeeted to a revision and placed 
upon a more stable foundation than heretofore. In 1652 
the number of hackney coaches licensed to ]ily in the 
streets of London w'as raised to t\('o hundred, and in 1654 
to three hundred, the government and regulation of them 
bidng placed in the court of aldermen. The old dread 
tof the over-increase of tbe capital, how'ever, still con- 
tinued to hdunt the legislature of the commonw ealth as 
much os it had formerly done the court. An edict pub- 
lished in 1656 declares that “ the great and execssit'o 
number of houses, edifices, outhouses, and cottages erected 
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and new-built in and about the lity nf Lonilnn is ftiiiud 
to be very mischievous and incoiiveniont, and a p-cat 
aunnyance and nuisance to the conimnnwcalth.” Wiinrc- 
upon a fine of one year’s rent is imposed on all houses 
erected on new foundations within ten miles of the walls 
of Lonilon since 1620, not having’ four acres nf freeholu 
land attached to them ; and a fine of 100/. on all such as 
should be erected in future. Ihit from the operation of 
the act were excepted the buildings belonging to ihc 
several city hospitals ; the Earl of Clarets new market 
(now Clare Market), which is described os just then 
built; the streets about Lincoln’s Inn Fields, then in 
roiu'se nf being erected ; Bangor Court in Shoe Liine, then 
about to bo built upon the site of the Bishop of Bangor’s 
house and garden ; and sonic other recent erections 
below London Bridge and on the other side of the river. 
These were no doubt all tbc chief additions that had 
been made to the metropolis \^ithin the last few years. 

Throughout the tv hole of the present period both the 
fineness and the weight of the silver coinage continued 
the same as they had been fixed in the year 1601 ; that 
is to say, the pound of Mint silver rontained eighteen 
ounces of alloy, and was mined into sixty-two shillings. 

Imnvediatcly after his accession, Janies 1. directed two 
coinages of gold ; one of jiiece.s of ten shillings, five 
shillings, and two and sixpence in value, — that is, of 
angels, half angels, and quarter angels — from gold of 23 
ciirats 3^ grains fine ; the other of pieees of twenty shillings 
and the same inferior current values, that i.s, of sovereigns, 
half sovereigns, crow'ns, and half erowns, from gold of 
only 22 carats fine. This throwing into circulation of 
Iw'o gold coinages of different stanilards must, one would 
think, have been attendee} with sonic ineonvenienccs. At 
the same time he ordered a silver coinage of crowns, half 
crowns, shillings, sixpences, tw’o-])cnees, pence, and half- 
pence. All the pieces of these first coinages are distin-' 
guished from those afterwards issued by bearing tlicTifonls 
Akg. Sen. (for England and Scotland), instead of those de- 
noting King of Great Britain, which w'os the title James 
assumed the following year, and which he directed, by 
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1 <roclamation, to be thenceforth used upon all the coins. 
11 the next coinage, the pound of gold, which had here- 
tofore passed only for 33/. 10.f., was ordered to be raised 
in value to 37/. 4,?. 6r/ , the proclamation to that effect 
setting forth that the English gold coin had of late been 
exported in great quantities in consequence of its not 
bearing a due proportion to the silver, as in other na- 
tions. The gold coins were now directed to be, one 
of the value of twenty shillings, to be called the unity ; 
one of ten 'shillings, to be called the double crown,- 
one of five shillings, to be called the Britain crown ; 
one of four shillings, to be called the thistle crown ; 
and one of two slidliiigs and sixpence, to be called the 
half-cjown. The next year the ^aluc of the pound bf 
gold was raised to 40/. 10s. ; and at that rate a gold 
coinage was ordered of rose-rials at thirty shillings each ; 
spur-rials at fifteen shillings ; and angels at ten shillings. 
In 1011, in cnnscquciicc of the increafsing value of 
gold in relation to silver in the general European mar- 
ket of the precious metals, it was found necessary to 
raise, hy proclamation, the value of the unity to twenty- 
two shiilings, and that of all the other gold pieces then 
current in the same proportion. The next year the 
jiound of gold coined into rose-rials, sjmr-rials, and angels 
was raised to the value of 44/. in tale ; and that coined 
into unities, &e., to 40/. 18s. 4c/. In 1C19 a new 
gold coinage was issued, consisting ol^ieccs of twenty 
shillings, ten shillings, and five shillmgs, wffiich, in coii- 
sequcMicc of being impressed with the king’s head sur- 
rounded by a laurel, came to be commonly known by the 
name of laurels. Both the tw'enty-shilling laurel and 
the unity were also jiopulaidy called broad-pieces. In 
this reign likewise appeared ^the firet English copper 
coinage, consisting of farthings, which were issued in 
1613, the private tokens of lead and brass, w^hich sho])- 
kee^^iers and other dealers had long been in the habit of 
fabricating and using in their nay men is, being at tbjc 
same time abolished. It was calculated that there v/ere 
about three tliousaiid retailers pf victuals and small wares 
ill and abo it London that thus used thoir ow n tokens j 
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ami the practice ivas general in all the considerable 
towns thi*oughout, the kingdom. 

In the second year of the reign of Charles I., a poimil of 
gold of 23 carats 3^ grains fine was directed to be accounted 
of the value of 44?. 10s. ; and a pound of 22 carats fine 
of the value of 41?. ‘‘ In the former reign,” observes 

Leake, “ the grdftt quantity of silver brought into Eu- 
rope upon the opening of the mines of Peru and Mexico 
had raised the price of gold, and caused it to be exported, 
so that for two years hardly any usual payments were 
made in gold ; but, the gold, by reason ol this advanced 
jiriee, being brought back, there followed as great a 
.'.carcity of silver.”* It had been the praetice, too, of the 
goldsmiths for some years, he adds, to cull out the 
weightiest and best silver money, for wliich they would 
give a premium of tw'o and sometimes three shillings on 
the hundred pounds, and tf) melt anrl exjmrt it. Alxjve 
ten millions of'iiounds .5terling in silver were mined from 
1G30 to 1G43; ‘‘ neverthelc.^, in 1G32,” Kushworth tells 
us, there was sucli plenty of gold in the kingdom, and 
such scarcity of silver, that the clio\ers and fanners, who 
brought their cattle, sheep, and swine to he .sold in 
Smithfield, would ordinarily make their bargain to be 
paid in silver and not in gold. And, besides, in this 
time people did ordinarily gi\e two-])cncp, and some- 
times more, to get tw enty shillings in silver for the 
exchange of a tw«|ty-shilling niece of go.'d, full w eight. 
And in and aboutrxbndon and Westminster, os w ell as in 
other parts, nio.st people carried gold scales in their 
porkets to weigh gold on all occasions. The coins 
struck by Cliarles in the early part of his reign w ere of 
the same denominations as those issued by his father. 
Among hia schemes for raising money at this time were 
various projects which w’ere set on foot for coining silver 
extracted from the lead-mines in different parts of Eng- 
land. Of these, how'ever, the only one that turned out 
in any considerable degree productive was that* for cdln- 
ing the silver yielded by the Welsh mines, for W'hich 
* Historical Account^f English Money, p. 3C)0. 
t Collections, ii, 150. 
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purpose a mint was established, in 1637, at the castle of 
Aberystwith, in Cardiganshire.. These mines ultimately 
yielded about a hundred pounds of silver a- week ; and 
the mint at Aberystwith juoved of considerable service to 
the king during hisw'ar with the parliament. Of several 
other mines, the ore of which W'as tried by workmen 
brought out of (iermany, those of SlaitWbonic in Lanca- 
shire are said to have yielded four per cent, of silver; 
those of Barnstaple in Devonshire and Court-Martin in 
Cornw'all, ten per cent. ; and those at Miggleswicke and 
Wardel, in the county of Durham, six or eight jicr cent. 
In this reign, also, was introduced, by Nicholas llriot, a 
native of France, the process of fabricating coins by ma- 
chinery, instead of by the hammer, the only method 
hitherto employed. Briot, driven from France, where 
he had been graver general of the coin, by the intrigues 
of pei'sons whose interc.^ts v ere opposed to his ingenious 
imprcrveincnts, ap])ears to have come over to England 
about the year 1628, and in .1033 w'ns constituted chief 
engraver of coins for the mint in the Tower of London, 
lie remained in this country till he was recalled to 
France by the Cliancellor Seguier, about the year 1640. 
While he presided over the cutting of the dies for the 
English coinage, it was considered to be Ihc most beau- 
tiful then known. Among other pieces of his striking is 
one in gold, of the weight of S Bgfln y weights IS^ 
grains, “ with the king’s head,” saysaHn “ admirably 
w ell done, bare-headed, and the lovelo||pB it was called, 
hanging before, which, it seems, was so disagreeable to 
the Roundheads (so culled from the contrary cxtrt'rac) 
that Prynne wTotc a book against it, called ‘ The Unlove- 
liness of Lovelocks.’ ” This, being dated in 1630, must 
have been among the earliest of Briot 's productions. 
After the war had begun and the parliament Ead seized 
the Tower, Charles set up mints at ShrewshiW|OYfbr-d, 
York, and other places, most of the moneylcoined at 
wbidh has tiie mint mark of the Prince of Wales’s feathers, 
os having been struck by the workmen and instruments 
belonging to the establishmciijt at Aberystwith. The 
greater part of it appears also to have been made, in the 
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old-fashioned way, by the hammer, the use of the mill 
having been probably laid aside on Briot’a departure. 
“ The unhappy situation of the king’s affairs,” says Leake, 
“ may be traced by his money, which grew worse and 
W'orsc in the stamp, till at last they hardly deserve the 
name of a coin, seeming rather the work of a smith (os 
perhaj)s they w^e) than a graver, and manifest they 
wT*re coined in the greatest hurry and confusion.” Be- 
sides money of the common species, various other coins 
or tokens, which have received the name of obsidional 
or siege pieces, were issued on different occasions by the 
royalists in the course of the war. Among these were the 
]uccc5 stamped at Newark in 1643 and. 1646, which are 
in the form of a lozenge ; those stamped at the siege of 
Carlisle in 1645, w'hich arc octangular; the Pontefract 

f )iece8, some of W'hich arc round, some octangular, some 
ozengc-shaped ; and another sort of money, consisting 
merely of bits of silver-plate almut an inch and a half 
long, with a rude representation of a castle, supposed to 
be that of Scarborough, stomped iijxin it. 

In the beginning of their quarrel with the king the 
parliament coined both gold and silver money bearing 
the usual imi)r«6sions, and only distinguislicd from that 
issued by the king by its having the letter P. (for Parlia- 
ment) stamped U[Kin it as a mint mark. They afterwards 
coined gold pic c^^f twenty shillings, ten shillings, and 
five shillings, eg|W||ver crowns, half-crowns, shillings^ 
and sixpences, IHIg on the obverse an antique shield 
with St. Gcorge^cross, encircled with a palm and a 
laurel branch, and circumscribed The Commonwealth 
OF England ; ou the reverse, tw'O antique sliields c6n- 
joined, the first with St. George’s cross as before, the 
other with a harp, and q^cumscribed God with U8. 
Their silver ^o-pences, pennies, and half-pennies, have 
only the amtt|with any legend or inscription. Such 
coins, with ip^n for the mint-mark, arc found of the dates 
1649, 1650, 1651, 1652, and 1653 ; and it isiupposCd 
thafr they w^ere occasionally struck even down to the 
Restoration : Leake says he had seen both a twenty 
and a ten "shilling piece of 1660. This w'as all liam- 
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mcrecl mone}’^ ; but there arc likewise half-crowns, shil- 
lings, and sixpences of 1651, bearing the some stamp, 
and grained upon the outer edge ; which is the earliest 
English completely milled silver coinage, the milled 
money of Eli>:abcth and Charles I. lieing only marked 
upon the flat edge. One milled lialf-crown oJ' the same 
date has inscribe u]>on the rim the words, lx the third 
yr.AR OF Freedom by God’s Blessjkg Restored ; 
imnth er has T uuth and Peace. 1651. Petrls Blox- 
DXEUs Inveni'or Fecit. These appear to be rival pro- 
ductions ; the former by the regular money ers of the 
Tower; the latter by a French artist, Peter llJondeau, 
who came over and ofl’ered hie services to the eoiiimittce 
of the council of state for the Mint in 1649, but never 
was ciriployed farther thiui to give this specimen of his 
skill, although he apiK^ai-s to have remained in the 
country almuL throe years, and was probably not v^tdl 
used by the gnvenimeiit. Some copper farthings, of 
various inipressiuiis, were likewise coined by the jwrlia- 
luent. 

The earliest money Itearing the effigies ol Oliver 
Cromwell bus tlie dale of 1656, though it v^as not till 
the folio w'ing year that lie formally toyk upon him the 
royal authority in conformity w'iLh the “Petition and 
Adviee.” Uia coins are twenty shillings and fifty shil- 
lings pieces of gold y- and crowns, hulf-croniis, shillings, 
and sixpences of silver. “ They MM^^ys Leake, “ an 
excellent die, done by the masterly^ipitl’or Symoiids (or 
Simon), exceeding anything of that kind that had been 
done siiiL'e the Romans ; and in like manner he appears 
thereon, his bust Caisar-like, laureate, looking to the 
nght, with whiskers, and a small tuft u])on the under 
Mp.” The circumscrijitiun around the head of the Pro- 
tector is OxjvAR. D. G. R. P. Ang. Sco. Hjb. &c. Pro. 
On the reverse, under a roval crown, is aj^ield, bearing 
ill the first and fourth qiiaiiei-s St. GeorgeV cross, in the 
sticond 5t. Andrew’s cross, and in the thikl a harp ; wdth 
the Piorcctor’s paternal arms, namely, a lion iRmpaiit, 
on an escutelicoii in the centro ; ond the circumscription 
Pax QrAEHiTUR Bello, with the date 1696, or 1658. 
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'J'hevc is ulao a copper farthing of Crom's\ ell’s, with a 
poincwhat different device on the reverse. 

To this period likewise belong a few of the Pontefract 
coins, or tokens, which were issued after the king's 
death, in the name of Charles II. 

For iScotland, James I. coined sovereigns of poKl, 
crowns, half-crowns, shillings, and sixponrc's of sil\er, 
and also farthings of copper All these Scottish coins, 
however, bore names indicating a value tw^elvc times 
greater than that of the coiTesponding Englisli coin : thus 
the Scottish half-crow n was called a thirty-shilling ))ieee, 
the farthing a threcjjcnny piece, &e. lie also eoiiiinl 
both silver and eopjier money for Ireland, of the intrinsic 
\alue of almut three-quarters of the EnglisJi ,* ami called 
in the mixed or base money which had been issued in 
the time of the rebellion by Elizahelli. Among the 
Scotch coins of Charles I. is a sovereign or unity of gohl, 
which is ^cry neatly finishetl, and is supposed to be the 
production of NichohL^ IJjiot, the mint-mark being a 
riiiiall 13, Charh's's other Scottish money consists of 
do'jlilo crown?, crowns, anti half-crowns of gold; half- 
crowns, shillings, sixjicnces, nobles or half-marks, forty- 
penii\ ])ieccs or quarter mark?, tw o-shilling pieces, and 
twenty-penny pieces of sil\ er ; and farthings, and both- 
wolls, or bodies, of the value of the sixth part of a penny 
English, of co ppfir . His only Irish coins are some of 
silver,, issued 1641, by appointment of the lord 

lieutenant, thfe^Buke of Ormond, and hence known its 
Oimoiid money. There are also some Irish halfjMmce 
and farthings of coj)per, of tliis time, bearing the figure 
of a king kneeling and playing on a harp, which are sup- 
posed to have been struck by the papists during their 
insurrection in 1G4’2. ffhe coins of iScotland onij Ire- 
land in the time of tlic Cominonw'enlth w'crc the siuiio 
with those, of England. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

FROM THB RESTORATION TO THE REVOLUTIOJI, 

— A.D. 1660— 168S. 

In the interval between the Restoration and the Revolution 
the iniTCusc of our trade appears to have been both more 
considerable upon the whole, and more steady in its 
process, than in any former peritwl of the same length ; 
and the same thing may probably be affirmed of the 
national industry in all its great brunches. I'he hurrieanc 
of tlic civil war, disastrous as it may have been in its im- 
mediate operation, had yet put a new life into the air, 
the inspiration of which, on the return of a settled con^ 
dition of things, was felt by our commerce and manufac- 
tures, as well os by all other parts of our social system ; 
the very gap that remained tohe filled up, in consequence 
of the partial suspension of piereantilc and other indus- 
trial activity during the w'ar, quickened that activity 
when the war w’as over ; the go^ cmmciit of the j)ro- 
tcctorate exerted itself to promote the trading interests of 
the eountry; and the impulse thus given continued to 
carry forward the spirit oi enterprise alter the Restora- 
tion, in a state of greater public security, and in circum' 
stances otherwise much more favourable, thiui had ex- 
isted previous to that event. ^ , 

The best evidence of the regular growth and general 
prosperity of English commerce tliroughoiit the present 

S eriod is afforded by the returns of the Custoni-houso 
uties, an account of which w'c have for its whole ex- 
tent. * From this account it appears that the produce of 
* First published in ChalmersV Estimate of the Compara- 
tive Strength of Great Britain, p. 49 (edit of 1804). Mr. 
Chalmers observes, that “ there was on additional duty on 
wines imposed in 1672, and an impost on wine, tobacco, and 
linen, in l''65; hut, as these duties were kept separate, they 
Bpj^ar neither to have swelled nor diminished tlie usual re-j 
cefpt of the Custom-house duties in any of the years, either 
of peace or of war/’ We understand the sums ^ven in the 
account, therefore, to be the produce of the rates which 1i6^ 
to be culled tlie OfJ Subsir/y. 
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lliis branch of the public tc\ enue from the 24th of July, 
IGGO, to the 29th of September, 1C61, was only 421,582/., 
or, lor the twelve months, only about 361,350/.; that 
the annual average of the next four years, ending with 
Aliehaelinas Day, 1665, was about 509,774/. ; of tlio 
next five, ending with 1670, about 475,018/. (here wo 
may perceive the effect of the great plague and the firo 
of London, theVetiinis being, for 1666 only 303,766/., 
for 1667 only 408,324/., but rising in 1668 to 626,998/.) ; 
of the next five years ending with 1675, 581,429/. ; of 
the next five, ending w ith 1680, 640,231/. ; of the next 
five, ending with 1685, 722,933/. ; and of the three 
lemaining years, ending wdth Michaelmas, 1688, nnd 
all comprehended w'ithin the reign of James, about 
615,874/., or fully double the receipts for the first year 
or two aller the Restoration. The amount for the year 
ending 29th September, 1602, was 414,946/. ; that for the 
year ending Michaelmas, 1687, was 884,955/. For tfie 
next year, the la'^t of the proeeiit period, it was 781,987/. 

The few notices that have liccn preserved of our 
general exports and imports during this period ^o to Con- 
firm the evidence of the progressive extension of the com- 
merce of the country afforded by the foregoing account. 
We have seen that the entire value of the exports and 
imports in 1613 w as 4,628,586/., and in 1622,4,939,751/. 
It is stated that in the year ending Miehaelmns, 1663, 
the inijmrts amounted to 4,016,019/., the exports to 
2,022,812/.; and that in the year ending Michaelmas 1669, 
the imports were 4,196,139/., the exports 2,063,274/. 
The value of the exports and imports together, therefore, 
for the first of these years was 6,038,831/., and for the 
second 6,259,41 3/. The figures indicate a steady progress 
of uunrantile activity and vf national w'calth, whether we 
take the sums of the exports and im|X)rts at the four suc- 
cessive dates, as has just been done, or confine our view 
to the imports alone, as best marking the national pon^r 
of expenditure or purchase. They w ere 2, 1 41’, 263/. ^ 
1614; 2,619,315/. in 1622; 4,016,019/. in 1663; and 
4,196,139/. in 1669.* 

.1^ The authority for the statement of exports and imports 
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The tcims in which the great JDutch minister Dc 
Witt speaks of the hostility or rivalry to be apprehended 

in 16C3 and 166.1 is the First Part of a Report made to the 
Commissioners of Public Accounts in 1711, by Dr. Charles 
DaTcnnnt, -who then held the office of inspector-general of 
customs. (See laird Whitworth's edition of Davenant’s 
works, Lon, 1771, vol. v. p. 376, where, hoireYer, there is a 
misprint, third line from the bottom, of “ exports ” for “ im- 
ports,” and of “imports” for “exports.”) Davenaiit says 
tliat he takes the statement from “ a manuscript remaining 
in the Custom House, which Appears to be an authentic 
copy of what bad been offered to the House of Commons,” 
but in what year he cannot find. (p. Fiom the 

manner in which he expresses himself, however, he has 
left it somewhat doubtful whether the sums he has put 
down are the value of the total exports and imports of 
the kingdom, or only of those of the port of London, which 
he seems to intimate bore the proportion of between three 
and four to one to those of the. rest of the country, (p. 3.02.) 
The statement has been generally assumed to be that of the 
total exports and imports It is repeatedly quoted or referred 
to in the work entitled “ The British Merchant,” a series 
of papers first published in 1713, with the object, in which 
it succeeded, of defeating the proposed treaty of commerce 
with Frauce which was to have followed the peace of Utreclit, 
and afterwards collected in three vols. 8 vo., in 1743. The 
principal author of “ The British Merchant” was Henry Mar- 
tin, Esq., who succeeded Davenant as inspector-general of 
the customs ] but Anderson (^Chron. Deduct of Com. ii. 496), 
and after him Macplierson (Annals of Com. ii. 534), are 
mistaken in supposing the account for the year 1668-9 to rest 
upon his authori^ ; for it is given by Davenant, along with 
t^t for 1662-3. The authors of “ The British Merdtant,” 
who are sturdy upholders of whsU has been called the Mercan- 
tile Theory, maintain that the balance a^inst us indicated 
by these two statements, or the “ great national loss,” as they 
term it, was occasioned by our having then a lull trade with 
France ; *' which ftill tr^e,” say they, “ being afterwards 
prohibited, ffie general bahmee in the year 1699 was got to 
be BO fiir in our fbvour as 1,147, 664)f. 10s. 9d. [that is to 
say, anbh was now the excesa of exports over imports] ; total 
guned by us from having no tme with Fnufx in the 
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from Enplanfl, in hia wnrk entitled “ The Tntercat of 
Holland,” published in 1669, show the estimation of the 
commercial ^eatness of this country which was now 
prevalent on the continent; and the passage is also 
worth quoting from the skhtch it gives of the rise and 
])wgrpss of our maniifacturps and trade. “When the 
rompiilsivc law’s of the Netherlond Halls,” he observes, 
“ liiid first driven the cloth-weaving from the cities into 
our villages, and thenee into England, and that, by the 
rnielty of the Duke d’Alva, the say-weaving went also 
after it, the English by degrees began to vend their 
nuLnidaetiires throughout Eurofic : th^ l)eoame potent at 
sen, and no longer to depend on the Netherlands. Also, 
by that discovery of the inexpressibly rich coil-baiik 
of Newfoundland, those of Bristol in |[)ai'ticulur made use 
of that advantage. Moreover, the long pci’sccutioii of 
Puritans in England has occasioned the planting of many 
English colonies in America, by which tney drive a very 
considei-uble foreign trade tlither. So that this mighty 
islaiul, united with Ireland under one king, seated in the 
midst of Europe, having a clear deep coast, with good 

year 1699, 3, 280, .525/. 8s. Dd. : which balance in the year 
17U3 was so considerably increased os to be no less than 
2,117,523/. 3s. 10^.; total gained by us from having no 
trade with France in the year 1703, 4,250,309/. Is. lO^d, 
A most interesting consideration.” All this duelamatiun, in 
which the figures of arithmetic are made to play as wild a 
part as ever did those of rhetoric, is gravely repeated and 
adopted by Anderson (ii. 49G). The statement for the year 
1G62-8 he had previously characterized, in the same spirit, 
as a most melancholy account, truly,” " more especially,” 
he adds, "as coming nom this able author, who possessed 
that important t^ce [of iiupector of the customs] in the 
reigns of King William and Qneen Anne.” (p. 478-) But, 
if fie bafi gone to Davenanfs own Report, he would 
have iband wherewithal to console himself. ”Here you 
may please to observe," remarks that writer, aflgr havj|ig 
transcribed the two accounts, ** what an appearance diere is 
of asi eKcem against us all the world over those two yosiuji 
m which no man in Au right senses will d£Hff bwl Ikol me 
carried an a thriving traffic** (p. 3770 
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havens and bays, in so narrow a sea that all foreipi shij^ 
that sail either to the eastward or westward arc necessi- 
tated, even in fair weather, to shun the dang-erous French 
coast, and sail along that of England, and in Btoriny 
w^cather to run in and preserve their lives, 5hi])s, and 
merchandize in its bays — so that England now*, by its 
conjunction with Scotland, being much increased ia 
strength, as well by manufactures as by a great iia^ iga- 
Jfen, will in all respects be formidable to all EurDj)e. 
Tor, according to tne proverb, a master at sea is a 
master at land ; and more especially a king of England, 
seeing he is able, both by wnole Heels and j)iivat4! ships 
of w'ar, at all tiiiu's to seize on sliijis sailing by tin- coast 
— the westerly winds, which bhnv for most part of the 
year on this side of the tropic, gi>ing the English great 
opjHirluuitics to sail out of tlieir niiiuerous bays and 
harbours at pleasure to infest our navigation.*^ 

Many particulars with regard to the state of the dif- 
ferent branches of our foreign eoinmerce obout this time 
are to-.be rollected from Sir tlosiah Child \ Now Dis- 
courses on Trade, written in 1665 (at his eountry-housc, 
*'in the sickness-year,” as he informs us), and first 
published in 1668. A second and greatly enlarged 
edition appeared in 1690. Child was an eminent London 
merchant, and his views on many subjects were in ad- 
vance of his age : but there is certainly iio^ soundness in 
the leading doctrine of the present work, wliich is, that 
the princijial cause of national wealth is a low' rate of 
interest established by law', the fact being, that the 
national rale of interest, being merely anoliicr name for 
the price of credit, is always dependent upon the sta^€ 
of the market of credit, that is to say, ujmn the supply 
of disposable capital and the demand for it by borrowers ; 
imd that all that the establishment of a legal rate of 
interest can do is in some degree to impede and disturb 
th^ cour^ of the influences which 'regulate the natural 
rate, and which, if they w'ere left to themselves, would 
detemune the actual rate. In otlier words, a low rata 
of int|rat, instead o£ boin^, as Child imagined, a cause 
of national wealth, by which he meant the aecumuktifio 
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i;!’ capital, niipiil nir»ro truly be said to be a con.soqiioncc 
ol sui'ii aL'ciuuiil.itiiJii ; i‘ur it' the rate of protit, and conse- 
q\ier>Lly Llie demands of Imn'owers, should continue the 
^aiiie, tlie rate of interest would be brought down by Uie 
mere growth of disposable capital, lliit, notwitlistandiog 
this lundamcntal mistake of the book on a theoretical point, 
it may, from the position and opportunities of the author, 
he safely taken as a lrustv\ oi thy authority in regard to 
1110 t llie staleuients as to luatlers of fact contained 
in it. The braiieluv-' tif Engb>h eoiiimcrce wliich Chikl 
'})eaks of Us ha\irig hi'en most extended in his tiiiic arc 
llie trade with iSpaiii and J^urtugal and with tlu' East 
luihe'^. In his prere.r*ii hi* si'-serls that, since the year 
1 G 40 , our uxiKirts of native comiiindities to the Tiniusula 
had been mure than trebled. He wus hmisell’ -4 ibreetor 
of the Ea&l India ( ’i)iu|»aii\ , and he strenuously iinists 
iijiim tlu- greal n.iliDiiai [uotits and advantages i>l the 
Iradv’ uith that region in opjiositiou to the outcry raised 
aaaiii'^t it, )iriiici]iallv on the ground of its carrying a 
larL'c itulance ol’ specie out *of the country, — the sinijile 
ii‘si by \yhicli the eoinmon prejudice of the time at once 
lieeided whether any trade wa.s profitable or the reverse. 
CJiild, without having very clear notions on the subject, 
is inueli inclined to qualify the vulgar doctrine on the 
balance of trade generally ; but in this particular case 
his chief argument is, that, altliough the iiiqiorls of the 
comi»ny were in great jKirt jwiid lor in money, tlic .<^nc 
money, or rather a larger sum, would otherwis^^AavJ 
had to be paid to the Dutch fur the same comniMitics. 
We should have had to buy from them the aaltpetre 
necesaary for the making of gun}>oMdcr, os well os our 
pepper and calicoes, for which they would have made 
U8 pay os dear aa they did for nutmegs, cinnamon, cloves, 
ana mace, of which they then had the monopoly ; or, if 
we did not use calicoes, we should hi^c been obliged to 
resort to foreign linens. The Compnny, he states, then 
employed iinm thirty-five to forty sail of the anost nw- 
like mercantile ships of the kingdom,- vidth from sixty ip 
a hundred men in each ; and, besides supplyiDg the 
country with soltpetxo, pepper, indigo, ealioo^ and 
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Bcveral useful drugs, to the value of between 150,000^. 
and ISO^OOO/. yearly, for home consumption, procured 
us calicoes, printed stuffs, and other merchandise for our 
trades to Turkey, France, Spain, Italy, and Guinea ; 
most of which trades, according to this author, could 
not then be carried on with any considerable advantage 
but for those supplies ; “ and those goods exported,” ho 
adds, “do produce in foreign parts, to be returned to 
England, six times the treasure in specie which the 
Company exports from England to India.” In other 
branches of trade he represents the Dutch os going far 
B-head of us. A gircat trade was carried on by them to 
China and Japan, in which the English had no share. 
In the Russia trade, he says, the Dutch, the year before 
he wrote, had twenty-two great ships employed, and 
the English but one. In the Greenland whale-fisher}' 
the Dutch and Hamburghers had annually four or firo 
hundred soil employed, while the English had onl}' one 
ship the prereding year, i^nd the year before that not 
one. The white herring fishery upon our own eoasta 
was almost wholly in the hands of the Dutch ; and so 
was the export of salt from Portugal and France. To 
the Baltic, or Eastland countries, the English had not 
now half so much trade as formerly* while the Dutch 
had ten times more than they used to have. The Norway- 
trade, B^in, was in gi'cat part in the hands of the 
Danes, Holsteincrs, &c. ; our exportations to France 
had greatly fallen off ; and the English ships employed 
in the Newfoundland fishery had dccreaficd from two 
hundred and fifty, which w'as their number in 1605, to 
eighty when Child wrote. In many of these inotance^^ 
however, the country had probably only disengaged itself 
from on old trade, that it might enter into and carry on 
some other, which it found more to its advantage. Child 
admits that the general commerce of the country whs nevra* 
before either so extensive or so profitable. The Turkey^ 
Ifiilian, Spanish, and Portuguese trades, by means portly of 
our Indian commodities, partly of our native wool, wove 
more active and prosperous than at any former period. The 
tradn^th our Amencui plantatHmi was a new branch if 
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commerce, of greatand rapidly growing- importanre, which 
was wholly in our own hands. Accordingly, in ]»rcK)f‘ of 
the general fact of the vast increase of the wealth of the 
cxiuntry within the preceding twenty years, Child adduces 
the following particulars ; — “ First,** he says, “ we give 
generally now one-third more money with apprentices 
than we did twenty years before. Secondly, notwith- 
standing the decay of some, and the loss of other trades, 
yet, in the gross, we ship otF now one-third more of our 
manufactures, and of our tin and lead, than w^e did 
twenty years ago. Thirdly, new-built houses in London 
yield twice the rent which they did before the confla- 
gration ill the year 1666 ; and houses immediately be- 
fore that fire generally yielded one-fourth more rent 
than they did tw'cnty years ago. Fourthly, the speedy 
and costly rebuilding, after that great fire, in London, is 
a oonvincing, and to a stranger an amazing, argument of 
the plenty and late increase of money in England. 
Fifthly, we have now mor^ than double the number of 
merchants and shipping that we had twenty years ago. 
Sixthly, the course of our trade, from the increase of 
our money, is strangely altered within these twenty 
years most payments from merchaiits and shop-keepers 
being now made with ready money, whereas formerly 
the course of our general trade ran at three, six, nine, 
and eighteen months’ time.’* lie admits that people 
complained, hotwithstandihg, very greatly of the scarcity 
of money ; but “ this humour of complaining,” he replies 
M'ith much truth, “proceeds from the frailty of our 
natures ; it being natural for men to complain of the 
present, and to commend the times past.*’ “And 1 can 
say, with truth,” he odds, “ upon my own memory, that 
men did complain as muc|^ of the scarcity of money ever 
since I knew the world as they do now : — nay, the very 
same persons who now complain of this and commend 
that time.” Plenty or scarcity of money, indeed, bos no 
neoesaary connexion with a prosperous conditidh of 
merce, or the reverae, any more than plenty or scareit||r 
of leather or of hats. In so far as the fact is general, it 
ii merely a oonsequence of the existing condition of the 
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market of monrj’^, which is affected by the same causes 
that produce fluctiiatinns in all other markets, and also by 
some peculiar to itself, arising out of the financial institu- 
tions and arrangements of different countries. With 
regard, again, to the scarcity of money felt by indivi- 
duals, that is a complaint likely, for obvious reasons, to 
be just os rife in a time of active and profitable commer- 
cial speculation, when every man able to procure the 
command of' capital can turn it to good account, os in a 
stagnant or decaying state of trade, when capital can be 
employed with comparatively little advantage. 

Some further information in proof of the continued 
increase of the trade and wealth of the kingdom is supplied 
to us at a date a few years later by another eminent au- 
thority, Sir William Petty, in his “ Political Arithmetic,” 
first published in 1676. This writer’s statements and 
con elusions with regard to the progress of the national 
prosperity for tfie preceding forty years strikingly coin- 
cide with and confirm tho^ of Sir Josiah Child. He 
observes that in these forty years the taxes and other 
piiblir })couniary levies in the three kingdoms had been 
much greater than they ever were before, and yet they 
hod undeniabl}'^ all three gradually increased in wealth 
and strength within that space. The number of houses 
in London was double what it was forty years before ; 
and tlicre had also been a ^eat increase of houses at 
Newcastle, Yarmouth, Norwich, Exeter, Portsmouth, 
and Cowes ; as also in Ireland, in the towns of Dublin, 
Kinsale, Coleraine, and Londonderry. Then, with 
respect to shipping, the royal navy was now double or 
quadruple what it had been forty years ago ; and the 
Qoal-shipping of Newcastle now amounted to about 
^,000 tons, or probably fouf times what it then was, 
seeing that Londfon did not then contain more tfian half 
the inhabitants it now did ] while the use of cools w'os also 
doubled, — “ they being ^retofore,” says Sir William, 
^^seldonT used in chambers, as they now are, nor were 
there so many bricks burnt with them os of late, nor did 
the country on both sides the Thames make use of tlmm 
as now.” “ Above 40,000 ton of shipping,” he con- 
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tinues, “ are now employed in the Guinea and Auieriefin 
trade, which trade in those days was inconsidenible. 
The quantity of wines imported was not then near so 
trreat as now. And, in short, the customs did not then 
^deld one-third of the present value. The number and 
splendour of coaches, cquipaires, and household furniture 
have much increased since that i)eriDd. TVie poaiagt of 
htters 75 increased from (me lo twenty. And his ma- 
jesty's revenue is now ti’cbled.” The exact amount 
spcL‘ilic*d in some of these necessarily in part coiijectural 
estimates may not be entitled to absolute confidence ; but 
I here can be no question that the general bearing of the 
j’arts is correctly gi\en. 

Hut the most comprehensive view of the progress of 
the commerce and w ealth of England during tlio present 
pon’oii IS that given by Dr. Davenant in one of his Dia- 
enurses on Trade.* Davenant, we may premise, has not 
the clearest notions on some of the fundamriitul puintb of 
political economy : but he jias sense to perceive thei 
ibsuirlity of the jirinciples advanced by some writcre of 
•his time, whose assertions, indeed, might well have 
startled the dullest iinderstaiiding. Mr. Pollexfcii, to a 
publication by whom Davenant particularly addresses 
himself, had actually maintained gold and silver to be “ the 
only things that deserve the name of treasure, or the richos 
of a nation and to this Davenant answers, very well, 
“that, in truth, money is at bottom no more than tlm 
counters with which men, in their dealings, have been 
accustomed to reckon adding, “ When a country 
begins to thrive by trade, it must not be imagined tliat 
the increase and profit is presently converted into coin or 
bullion ; and a great ready cash is not the only sign of a 
thriving people, but the^r growing wealthy is to bo 
discerned by o^er symptoms."" Just before, however^ 

* Discourse First, “That Forei^ Trade is beneficial to 
England,” in the Second Part of “Discourses on ^e Pubyc 
Revenues and on Trade," first published in 1698, in answer 
to Mr. Pollexfen's “ England and East India inc^sislaat in 
their ManniketaTes in Liord Whitworth^B edition of Dae 
venant, vol. i. pp. 3 in- 393. 
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his partial entanglement in the prejudices of his age has 
led him to admit that the precious metals, though not 
the spring and original, are yet the measure, of trade 
in all nations ; which, except in a very qualiHed sense 
indeed, and in reference to mere convenience of calcula- 
tion, they really no more are than any other species of 
merchandise. Pollexfen also contended that there had 
been a regular annual decrease of the wealth and trade of 
the country ever since the year 16C6 ; a position taken up 
about this time by various popular writers, among others 
by the author of a famous discourse entitled “ Britannia 
Languens,” published in 1680, who, by not only con- 
fining his view to one side of the question, but by 
looking at that through the medium of -a false theory, 
contrived to make out to his ow'n satisfaction, and doubt- 
less also to that of many of his readers, that the country 
had bcci advancing towards ruin at a round pace for 
many years. The main argument of this writer is, 
simply, that there had beenl^s money coined from 1657 
to 1675 than in any former period of the same length 
from the beginning of the century, — a fact which, if it 
could have been ever so conclusively established, had no 
more to do with the subject of debate than a similar cal- 
culation of the com))arativc quantities of rain that had 
fallen ill the several periods fixed u|X)n would have had. 
Tiiis test, os applied by the author ot Britannia Languens, 
would have proved a rapid dccdiiie of national prosperity 
indeed ; for, whereas, according to his showing, tho 
value of gold and silver coined from 1600 to 1619 had 
been nearly 4,800,000^.; and from 1619 to 1636, 
6,900,000/. ; and from 1638 to 1657 above 7,700,000/. ; 
the amount from 1657 to 1675 had only been about 
S$^239,000/. ; and even of thyt he observes, about a 
million had been partly harp and cross money, partly 
idd money recoined, l^that, by this measure, the trade . 
of these fast eighteen years must have fallen to a fourth 
fifth bf w'hat it had been before 1 This was a lut- 
gaishing^’ state of tilings truly. Davenant first shows, 
by the increase in the value of landed property, firom 
twelve years’ purchase in ancient times, to fourteen, six* 
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pen, and in the best counties eighteen and twenty y cal’s* 
i;iiieinLSe about IGGG, and by the great increase in the 
jirciduee oi the ta.xe5 in the reigns of James I. and 
Clnu'les 1, and in the time of the CommonwcuUli, that 
the founh’y must ha\e been growing rich from the l3cgiii- 
i/'jig of the century up to that year. So much, perhaps, 
v\('iild nut be disputed by his ojiponents. But he con- 
tf'iiiN, f)n the same or similar grounds, that the sumo 
])rui:rcss continued to go on, and in an augmented ratio, 
iiitcr HiGti. Since that j ear, he athnns, the price of 
laiitl in the best counties had risen from tuenty to 
tN^eniy-six and twenty-seven years’ purchase; and ulse- 
V licrc rroin fourteen years’ purchase to seventeen or 
eighteen. ‘'IVoin that yeai’,” he adds, “there wero 
a|>[jarently more im|iro||^ents made in land than had 
I'cen known in hfty ySs before, by enclosing, manur- 
ing, taking 111 of waste ground, and meliorating what was 
jtijur or barren ; and yet great improvements had been 
made in the crowii-lands durjpg the civil war.” lie cal- 
culates, IVuin the best observutUms he has been aide to 
inuke, by comparing the ancient subsidies with the pre- 
sent aid*" and taxes on land,” that the general rental of 
England for land, houses, mines, &c. licfore the comitry 
beearne considerable by trade, — that is to say, about the 
year IGOO, — did not exceed six iiiillioiis ))er uniiiini ; 
whereas, in 1G88, he takes the rental of the kingdom to 
have been about fourteen millions. iSo that, in IGOO, tho 
whole land of England at twelve years’ purchase was only 
wurtli 72,000,00(V. ; and in 1G88, at eighteen years’ pur- 
chase, was worth 2 5 '2, 000, 000/., or three and a-half times 
as much as before. As for the iriercantdc shipping of tho 
kingdom, old and ex|iericnccd merchants all agreed that 
its tonnage in 1G86 was nearly double what it had beei^^ 
in 1G66 ; and it apiieareil by authentic accounts tJiat the 
royal navy, which in May, 1666, amounted only to 62,594 
tons, was grown to 101,032 tons in December, 1688^ 
We (mss over a long calculation and argumentmbout tho 
amount of gold and silver coined at dilTcrent periodSf U 
tending very little to elucidate the matter in hand. Tho 
Etatcmcnt then proceeds : — “ As to plate, it may be safely 
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affirmed that there was more wroue^ht for use in families 
from 1666 to 1698 than had been fabricated in two hun- 
dred years bdore. .... .As to the common people, there 
is no country in the world where the inferior rank of 
men arc better clothed and fed, and more at their ease, 
than in this kingdom, nor, consequently, where they pro- 
pagate faster. As to buildings, during that time not only 
many stately edifices, both public and private, have been 
erected, but farm-houses have been kept up ; and, besides, 
from the books of hearth-money, and for other reasons, 
it appears that of smsdlcr tenements, from 1666 to 1688, 
there have been about 70,000 new foundations laid, of 
which the country has not wanted its proper projiortion.” 
In 1666 the customs, according to Davenant, were farmed 
for no more than 300,000^. ; bu^om Michaelmas, 1671, 
to Michaelmas, 1688, they had yielded to the crown an 
average annual return of 555,750/. This statement, it 
will be observed, does not agree with the account given 
in a preceding jiage on the authority of Chalmers ; but the 
fact of the increase in the produce of the customs is equally 
attested by both. “ Upon a general view and inspection 
into the kingdom’s state,” Davenant calculates that the va- 
lue o8 the whole stock of England, by which he explain s 
himself as meaning “ the coineil silver, coined gold, bul- 
lion, wrought plate, rings, &c. ; jewels, furniture, apparel, 
&c. ; stock for trade, consumption, Stc. ; and the live stock 
in cattle, &c.,” — that is, apparently, everything in the 
kingdom beside what the lawyers call real property, — was 
in 1600 about 17,000,000/. ; that in thirty years it nearly 
doubled, and in 1630 was about 28,000,000/. ■ that in 
the next thirty yeai’s it fully doubled, and in 1660 was 
about 56,000,000/. ; and that from 1660 to 1688 it above 
half doubled, and was in the last-mentioned year about 
88,000,000/. Of this calculation he maintains that “ every 
article may be made out and justified by as plain demon- 
stration as anything of this natui-e is capable of.” The 
stcAk of tlfe kingdom, he thinks, would have fully doubled 
itself in the last period us well as in those of the same 
.ength that preceded, had it not been that “ a stop was 
put to our career by the great plague of 1665 ; by the fire 
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oF London, which consumed a preat part of the present 
stock ; by our wars abroad ; and by our growing luxuries, 
which drew to other uses what formerly was left wholly to 
run in the channel- of trade.” “ Howc\er,’^headds, “when 
the kingdom had recovered these losses and shocks, w hich 
w^e have reason to think it had perfectly done about lli^O 
(trade augmenting all the while, and becoming more ex- 
tensive), its wealth grew faster towards the iatter end of 
this test era of thirty years than before : so that there is 
more than probable room to conjecture that about 1688 it 
came to reach the annual increase of two millions.” 
There is much, of course, that is merely theoretical, and 
far enough from conclusive, in these speculations ; but 
they are curious at least, if not perfectly convincing, and 
may be admitted to hage a general, though not an exact 
and absolute, truth. 

Of the measures aflfecting commerce that w'cre passed 
by the legislature in the present period, the most impor- 
tant was the statute of thesl2 Car. II. c. IB, entitled an 
Art for the Encouraging and Enereasiiig of Shipping and 
Navigation, and popularly known by the name of the 
Navigation Act. This famous statute w'os in the main 
merely a re-cnactment of the statute passed bj^ the Kump 
Parliament in October, 1651 ; the principle ot which w as, 
as explained in the last Chapter, to confine absolutely to 
English ships the carriage of all goods im])Di'ted into any 
port of the dominions of England from Asia, Africa, or 
America ; and to English ships, or ships of the particular 
country from which the goods were imported, the cEirriage 
of all goods l)rought into England from any other country 
of Europe. In the new Act, the latter and most important 
provision W'as so far modified os to be confined to goods 
imported from Russia oi^d Turkey, and to certain goods 
only from other European countries. But this was in 
reality a veiy slight mitigation of the restriction ; for the 
articles in question comprised all the most important • 
English imports, such as timber, salt, pitch,* tar, hdhip, 
raisins, figs, oils, grain, wine, spirits, &c. ; so that it was 
scarcely possible mat a full cargo of goods could be made 
up for England in any country of Europe without some 

£ 3 
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of the articles M'hich could. thus only be imported in Enj^- 
lish or native bottnnis."' On the other hand, the restric- 
tions of the act of 1651, as to importation into England, 
WC 3 r« now made equally applicable to exportation of 
eoods from England to other European countries. t A 
Navigation Act similar to the English one was passed by 
the parliament of Scotland the following year ; and the 
English statute was <altcrcd, and in some respects made 
still more rigid or more comprehensive, by substqucnt 
acts, of which it is not necessary to give any particular 
account. We may merely mention that, by a clause in 
an act for regulating the customs, passed in 16G2 (13 and 
'14 Cor. II. c. 11, s. 2d), it was enacted that no sort of 
wines other than Rhenish ,*no sort of spicery, grocery, 
tobacco, potashes, jutch, bir, salt, resin, doal-boards, fir, 
timber, or olive oil, should be imported from the Nether- 
lands or Germany, “ upon any pretence whatsoever, in 
any sort of ships or vessels whatsoever, upon penalty of 
the loss of all the said good5,»as also of the shi[)s and fur- 
niture.” 

* Some 'modem accounts of the Navigation Act state 
that the goods thus forbidden to be brought from any part 
of Europe except in English ships, or ships of the country, 
were those that came to be known in commerce by the name 
of emmerated articles. Rut this is a. mistake: what were 
fonnerly called ciiirnicratcd goods, an expression used in 
many subsequent acts of parliament, were certain articles, 
the produce of the English plantations, with regard to which 
it was provided by the act (sec. IB) that they should not 
be conveyed to any part of the world whatsoever without 
first being shipped to England, and brought oil shore there. 

t This imTOitont extension of the first Navigation Act 
haiS not usually been noticed. Rut it is common to speak of 
a provision in the act of the 12 C&r. II., making it necessary 
that, in addition to the ship heiug English property, the 
master and at least three-fourths of the sailors should he 
Eng;UBhme|i, as a new regulation and a very material im- 
provement upon the old law (see Blackstone, Com. i. 419) ; 
the fhet bring, that the act of 1651 demands very nearly the 
name thing, — it requires that the majority of the crew shall 
be English. — See tne act in Scobel4 II. 176. 
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The navigation laws are admitted to have been framed 
in a spirit of violent animosity against the Dutch, and to 
have had for one of their principal objects tlie depression 
of the mercantile superiority of that people, then in pos- 
session of the greater part of the carrying trade of the 
world. The Dutch were, in fact, deprived by these acts 
of so much of their carrying trade as consisted in import- 
ing goods to England and in exjiorting to other countries 
English home and colonial produce and manufactures ; 
and the greater part of what they thus lost the English 
ship-owner gained. The English consumer, — in other 
words, the English jiublic, — was, in a pecuniary sense at 
least, a gainer of nothing, but a consiuerable loser : the 
monu|>o]y of the ship-owner w as, of course, a tax upon 
the rest of the community. This tax, however, it has 
been said, was paid for the essential object of the national 
defence, — for the creation and maintenance of a naval 
strength which the country would not otherwise have 
possessed. The exact operation of indirect mcthc^s of 
procedure, such as the policy of the navigation laws is 
ncrc assumed to he, w ill aW ays aflbrd matter for diHerence 
of opinion, and hardly admits of being satisfactorily deter- 
mined ; but it is certain that, however much comnicnda- 
tioii these la\vs have received in later times, the greatest 
doubts were entertained as to any jmhlic benefit being 
attributable to them by some of the ablest observers who 
had an opportunity of witnessing the effects they pro- 
duced when they first came to change the natural course 
in which the commerce of the country was previously 
proceeding. Roger Coke, in his “Treatise on Trade,’* 
published in 1671, maintains that, by lessening the resort 
of strangers to our jHirts, they had had a most injurious effect 
on our commerce : he states that, within two years after 
the passing of the first partial Navigation Act in 1650 
(the progenitor of that of the following year), wc had lost 
through their operation the greater |iurt of our Baltic and 
Greenland trades. Sir Josiah Child, althougll decidAlly 
approving of the principle of the Navigation Act, corro- 
hoiates Coke in so far by admitting, in his “ Treatise on 
Trade,” publLshed in 1698, that the English shipping 
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cmjiloyed in the Eastland and Baltic trades had decreased 
two-thirds since the passing of the act, and lliat the 
foreign shij)ping cni[)loyed in these trades had increased 
in a like proportion.’^ It is plain, indeed, that this law, 
by raising their freights in the home trade, of which it 
gave them a monopoljr, must have disabled English ship- 
owners from competing with foreigners in every other 
trade of which they had not a like exclusive command. 

The most remarkable outbreak in the course of this 
period of the old commercial jealousy which, in contra- 
diction to the first principle of commerce, used, in its fils 
of fury, to be continually striving to exclude from the 
kingdom the productions of foreign countries, in the no- 
tion of thereby putting down their commercial rivalry, was 
the entire prohibition of trade with France in 1678. On 
this occasion, indeed, national hatred and religious excite- 
ment lent their aid to strengthen and envenom the feel- 
ings arising from rivalry in trade, for it was the time of 
the popular ferment about the, designs of France, out of 
w^hich sprung immediately afterwards the wild delusion 
of the popish plot ; but the chief motive of the prohi- 
bition, nevertheless, w'as undoubtedly the prevalent notion 
that the country was suffering an annual pecuniary loss to 
a vast amount by the balance of trade, as it was called, 
being turned against us in consequence of our large im- 
portation of French commodities. The act of parliament 
(the 29 and 30 Car. II. c. 1, s. 20) declares that it had 
been by long experience foimd that the importing of 
French wines, brandy, linen, silk, salt, jjaper, and other 
commodities of the growth, product, or manufacture of 
the territories and dominions of the French king had 
much exhausted the treasure of this nation, lessened the 
value of the native commodities apd manufactures thereof, 
and caused great detriment to the kingdom in general. 
It therefore proceeded to enact tliat, for three years from 
the 20th of March, 1677 (1G78), and to tlie end of the 
next' Bpssiod of parliament, no French' wdiie, 'vinegar. 


A* See these and other authorities collected by Mr. M’CuI- 
.Soh, Diet, of Com. p. 619. 
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brandy, linen, cloth, silks, salt, grapes, or other product or 
manufacture of the dDrainioiisof the king of France should 
be imported in any sort of vessel whatsoever into any 
j)art of Eimland, and that the iniportiition or vending ot 
any such Freneli goods should be adjudged ‘‘to be a 
rnmmon nuisance to this kingdom in general, and to idl 
his majesty’s subjects thereof. ” The adherents of the 
halancn-of-trade theory at the time, and long afterwarcls, 
all looked upon this prohibition as a most wise and salu- 
tary act of national policy, and were in the habit of 
referring with much triumph to its eftecls in proof of tlie 
correctness of their \icws. Indeed they had long been 
clamouring for something of the kind before the measure 
was adopted by the legislature. The House of Commcjiis 
^v'hich met in the latter part of the year 1675 had, upon 
an examination of the tradu between England and France, 
eome to a resolution that th'^ forrihjr country was annually u 
loser in the said trade to the amount of a million sterling, 
and had thereupon onJered^a hill to be brought in to |)ut 
a stop to it, as was actually done two years after. I’lie 
following are the terms in which Anderson, writing 
nearly a century after 1G7H, speaks of the act tlicn passed 
against commerce with France : “ The immense iiiijjortu- 
tion into England of French wares of various kinds gave 
just umbrage to '.ill wdse people, as occasioning a vast 
annual loss in [mint of the general balance of England’s 
trade ; some say, to at least one million sterlmg, others 
to considerably more; because, whilst we were wunlonly 
and without measure iiiifmrtiiig and using tlie produce and 
manufactures of France, the \/i&er French ministry were 
from time to time laying h’eaner duties upon the English 
manufactures and pr(j[.iuce .... Hereby the Engli&h foreign 
trade in general languis|j[pd, renl^s fell, and 'all ranks be- 
gan sensibly to feel its bad effects. Yet they at first im- 
puted this misfortune to a wrong cause, which made the 
inerehants and traders jjetition the [larlianient against the • 
East India and Levant ConqMinies. In contusion, fhey 
discovered the true eau.se ; whereupon they marie such 
earnest application to the parliament as influenced the 
House of Commons to come to a vote, tliat the trade 
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with France was detrimental to the kingdom, , . .It was, 
indeed, more than time for England to interpose and save 
the almost expiring liberties of Europe, whilst at the same 
time she pul some stop to an inundation of French w ines, 
brandies, silks, linen, paper, salt, and an innumerable va- 
riety of frippery, millinery, and haberdashery wares, toys, 
&e. 5 w'hien prohibition, and that of the wear of East 
India manufactures, brought the general balance greatly 
in our favour in the course of twenty years. The authors 
of this time saj)r that, until after this prohibition, the an- 
nual exports oi England, on an average, did not exceed 
three millions sterling ; but that, in about twenty years 
after, the exports had graduall}’^ increased to near seven mil- 
lions yearly, which vast increase was princijially occtusioncd 
by the great increase and exportation of our own woollen, 
silk, linen, iron, anil other manufactures, since the jirohibi- 
tion of coinmcrce with Frdhoc ; and partly also to the pro- 
hibition, some years after enacted, of the wear in England 
of East India manufactures ; an^i likewise in part to the en- 
larged demand from our ow n American colonics of all sorts 
of manufactures and necessaries."’* As Charles II. never 
again assembled a parliament after tlie 20th of March, 1GB 1, 
the act prohibiting the importation of French merchandize 
remained in force till it was repealed in the beginning 
of the next reign by the act 1 Jac. II. c. 5. “ Where- 

upon," says Anderson, ensued an inundation of fVoiich 
commodities, to the value of about four millions sterling, 
within the compass of less than three years’ time, whereby 
all the evils formerly complained of w ere renewed, so that 
the nation would have been soon beggared, had it not 
been for the happy Ucvolution in the year 1688, when 
oil commerce witli France w as eflbctu^ly barred. "f The 
proof of a nation being on the roi^d to beggary, which is 
derived from its purchasing every year between one and 
two millions’ w'ortn of commodities from another country, 
is not |>articulai'ly convincing. But, as usual in coses ^ 
this land, evft'n the facts os to this matter appear to have 
been grossly misstated. Dnvenant, in his 1 irst Report 
to the Commissioners of Public Accounts, sensibly ol>- 
* ChroD. ofCom ii. 54S. f Ibid., p. 571. 
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serves, — “It has never been popular to lay down that 
Eng-land was not a great loser by the Trench trade ; but, 
in inquiries of this kind, truth should be more hunted after 
than ])opiilarity, and I shall endeavour to set this matter 
in ns tine a light as the nature of it will admit of, and 
which lies so obscure for want of knowing right of matter 
of fact. As to the importations and exportations of com- 
randities between the respective kingdoms, so far is be- 
yond contradiction, that all the while England flourished 
and grew rich by an extended traffic (^w hich was by Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign down to the year 1640), the two coun- 
tries did not load one another with prohibitions of, or 
high duties upon, each other’s product or manufactures, 
which that country w ould certainly have done that had 
found itself any considerable loser by their mutual deal- 
ings, which must have been seen and felt in so long a 
tract of time ; so that during this space it is rather to bo 

I iresiiined both kingdoms reciprocally found their aecount 
)y the commerce that was betw een them. During the 
afore-mentioned jieriod thft strength and pow er of Franco 
w as not become formidable, and the prodigious growth of 
the llouse of Austria was what cnqiloyed all our fears ; 
but, Rs you know, about the year lG(iO, the face of affitirs 
in Europe changed, the Spanish monarchy was declined, 
and France became the rising empire. And it rose so 
fast os to beget just apprehensions to England for our 
future safety. In the meanwhile several good jiatriots, 
perceiving the court then fatally running into French 
interests and measures, and finding it would be difficult 
to engage the jieoplc (newly come out of a ci\il W'ar) to 
follow and join with them in more national councils by 
speculations merely political concerning the progress of 
the French arms and pow'cr, tliev thought the best course 
to awaken Englishmen Vas to alarm them about the dan- 
ger they were in to lose their trade, and for this reason 
nothing was so common as to cry that England was un-« 
d5nc by the prodigious overbalance the JFrenchshad 
upon us.” To prove this, divers cstimatca were drawn 
up and laid before the king, the committees of oouncilp, 
and the llouse of Commons. With regard to these 
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cstiiuatcs, Daveiiant remarks, in the first place, that, 
whatever may have been the case as to the trade with 
France, it is evident, beyond all dispute, that, from the 
lleetorution to the Ilevohition, our traJc with the whole 
world must have been a most painful one, even in the 
sense ol' those who w'ill admit nothing but an ovcrbalanrc 
of gold and silver to be a gain in commerce, seeing that, 
in that space of time, there was aetnally coined at the 
^lirit, ns appears from the Mint-rolls, above six millions 
of grdd and above four millions of silver. “ If England,” 
ho proceeds, “ had sutfered siieh a drain as the loss of a 
million per annum by its dealings with one single country, 
there could not have been such an immense coinage in 
those years, nor could the bullion we received from 
Spain, returned ns the overbalance of the trade we had 
with the Sfianiards, have answered and made good such a 
constant issue: from whence follows, that this balance 
against us of a million yearly, which has been asserted in 
fievcral books, niid in memorials laid before the king and 
council, and both Houses of Fcrliainont, must have been 
chimerical, foi- bye-ends advanced by some, and ignorantly 
followed by others.” lie then states various facts which 
go to show at least that considerable exaggeration had 
been used in making up the accounts wdiich appeared to 
piwc so greRt a balance of imports from France ; and, 
on the ^rhole, hj comes to tlie conclusion, that, if the 
™odg sent from England to France, and tliosc brought 
from Fmncc to England, hod been fairly valued, there 
would be found to have been no considerable difference 
between the money amount of the one and of the other. 
I3ut, after all, he goes on to remark, tlie question remains, 
** how far the excess between the exports and imjxjrts 
may be deemed a certain rule, w'hercby to judge w’hether 
a country pits or loses by its tVodeV” And upon this 
pumt he adduces some stkitling facts. Both in 1663 and 
1669, Bs we have already seen, the imports very greatly 
exo:!edrd the exports on our trade vidth the whole world : 
yet in both those years it was not to be disputed by any 
man in his senses that we carried on a thriving troroc on 
the whole. On the other hand, in five more recent years, 
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for which he preacnta from the Custom-house books an 
abstract of the exports and imports between England and 
all forei^ countries, it appears that the exports repiilarly 
exceeded the imports in a very high degi'ee '‘and I 
believe/’ he says, “it has been the same from 16S8 to 
the time the books of my office began : however, it can 
hardly be affirmed, and the merchants upon the Exchange 
will scarce agree, that during this time England has car- 
ried on a prorituhle trade ; at least there appears no over- 
balance returned to us in bullion, to set the Mint nt work j 
contimriwise, our specie of gold and silver, since that 
lime, is by degrees visibly diminished.” In fine, from 
these and various other considerations, Davenant is led to 
have strong doubts w hether the jjopiilar notion of Eng- 
land having been a loser in her trade with France from 
the Rcstomtion to the Revolution, or to the passing of 
the prohibitory act in 167H, be not a mere popular delu- 
sion. ‘^Great Britain at that time,” he observes, “ had 
no nioi'ks upon it of a natiop declining in w ealth and com- 
ineree : the interest of money was low, the species of gold 
and silver abounded ; the middle ranks of men had a 
large projiortioii of plate among them ; after a general con- 
flagration the city was rebuilt in a few years, magnificent 
]mblic cdifice.s were erected, the farm-houses everywhere 
were in good icpair.” lie adds that the tonnage of mer- 
l^tile shipping infinitely exceeded what it was when he 
WTOte, in 1711 ; and that even at the low duties then in 
force the I'ustonis for the year ending Michaelma';, 1G77, 
produced no less than 82d,'200/.* All this he justly con- 
siders to ha> c been the fruits and the evidence, not of a 
decaying, but of a prosperous and extending, trade. 

In 1605 occurred an event which was followed by im- 
portant consequences to the industry both of France and 
England, the flight from'the former country of a large por- 
tion of its manufacturing popufation on the revocation of 
the law patted by Henry IV. in 1598 for the protection of. 
his Protestant subjects, called, from the placo of its spro- 

*= This agrees very nearly with the account printed by 
Chalmers, if we take in the additional duty on wines, whicn 
that year produced, nearly 15n,()Ol7. 
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miilg^ation, the Edict of Nantes. The number of persons 
who withdrew from the dominions of the French king 
upon this occasion is supposed by the lowest estimate to 
have exceeded three hundred thousand ; but, including all 
who during some- years before had ded from the coming 
storm, as well as those whom it swept before it when it ac- 
tually broke out, they have been reckoned to amount to 
eight hundred thousand, or even to a million. Of the inero 
w^orking people the greater part settled in Prussia ; whi- 
ther, Frederick II. informs us, in his Memoirs of the House 
of Brandenburg, they brought all sorts of manufactures 
which the country before wanted, establishing, under the 
protection of the Elector Frederick William, the fabrica- 
tion of cloth, serges, stulfs, druggets, cra])cs, caps, stock- 
ings, hats, and dso the dying of all sorts of coloursi 
“ Berlin,” it is added, “ now had goldsmiths, jew'ellers, 
watchmakers, and carvers ; and such os were settled in 
the 0 [>en country planted tobacco, and a variety id' fruits 
and pulse.” But those of a superior class or wmo had 
more money, generally took refuge in England and Hol- 
land. Voltaire, who makes the entire number that left 
France in three years about five hundred thousand, says, 
** An entire suburb of London was peopled \’\ith French 
manufacturers of silk : others carried thither the art of mak- 
ing crystal in ])erfection, which has been since this ejjoch 
lost in France.”* Besides Spitalfields, the suburb alludfid^ 
to by V oltaire, some thousands of them settled in Soho and ^ 
St. Giles’s ; and, besides those who took up their abode 
in London, many were dispersed in various parts of the 
country. “ It may seem somewhat strange,” Anderson 
writes, “that more of them did not settle in England, 
considering the general liberty of this free nation ; yet, 
through the too general and impolitic aversion of the Eng- 
lish to all strangers, even though suliering for tlie Protest- 
ant religion, and their monopolizing corporation cities and 
towns, and, on the other hand, the great immunities, &c., 
allow^ then: in Holland, Switzerland, Germany, and 
Prussia, we are not to wonder that not above fifty thou- 
sand of them did actually settle in England ; where, in- 
* Si^le de Louis XIV. chap. 32. 
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stead of doing us hurt, they have proved a ^eat and 
manifest blessing by improving some of our ancient arts 
and manufactures, and likewise by introducing various 
new ones. Others, however, think that in oil there were 
settled in Great Britain and Ireland at least seventy thou- 
sand of those refugees .... As many of those refugees 
were eminent merchants, and did undoubtedly bring 
along with them much money and effects, I have seen a 
computation on the lowest supposition of only fifty thou- 
sand of those iieople coming to Great Britain, and that, 
one W'ith another, they brought sixty pounds each in 
^.oncy or effects ; so that they added three millions ster- 
ling to the w'calth of Britain.’* lie adds, that even in 
King James the Second’s reign large collections were 
made for the refugees ; and that at the Revolution tha 
yearly sum of 15,000/. was settled on such of them os 
either W'cre persons of quality, or wxre, through age or 
other c^scs, unable to supimrt themselves. To theso 
French refugees, “ England,*’ he observes in conclusion, 

“ owes the improvement or several of its manufactures of 
slight woollen stuffs, — of silk, linen, paper, glass, hats 
(the tw'O lost since brought to the utmost perfection by 
us). The silks called alaiiiodcs and lustrings were en- 
tirely owing to them ; also brocades, satins, black and 
coloured maiituas, black paduasoys, ducapes, watered tab- 
llpes, black velvets ; also watches, cutlery-ware, clocks, 
jacks, locks, surgeons’ instruments, hardware, toys, 

The reduction of the legal rate of interest to six per 
cent., which had been made by the Rump parliament 
in 111 651, W'as confirmed after the Restoration by the act 
12 Car. II. c. 13, entitled, An Act for restraining the 
taking of excessive Usury. The abatement of interest 
from ten in the hundred in former times,” the preamble 
dodares, hath been found, by notable experience, bene- ' 
ficial to the advancement of trade and improvement of 
lands by good husbandly, wdth many other considerable . 
advantages to this nation, especially the reducing of ft to 
a nearer proportion with foreign states with whom W'o 


* Chron. Deduct of Commerce, ii. 5u9. 
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tniflic ; and in fresh memory the like fdl from eight to 
sia in the hundred hv a late constant practice hath found 
the like success, to tha general contentment of this nation, 
as is visible by several improvements.” In Scotland the 
reduction was not made till 1672. To the reduction of 
interest to six per cent. Sir Josiah Child, in his Brief 
Observations concerning Trade and Interest of Money,” 
first published in 1688, ascribes the most important eilecta 
in the augmentation of the national wealth ; and, although 
his notion upon this point is a mere fallacy, some of the 
facts which he mentions, and with regard to which his 
authority is unquestionable, however much he may be 
mistaken as to the cause to wdiich he would trace them, 
are curious. When he w rote, he asserts, there were more 
men to be found upon the Exchange of London WMirtli ten 
thousand pounds than werew^orth one thousand when the 
reduction was first made by the Rump parliament, lie 
adds, that five hundi’ed pounds with a daughter, sixty 
years before, was esteemed a larger portion than two 
thousand pounds now ; that gentlewomen in former times 
esteemed themselves well clothed in a serge gow^n, which 
a chambermidd would now' be ashamed to be seen in ; and 
that, besides the great increase of rich clothes, plate, jew'- 
els, and household furniture, there w erea hundi'ed coaches 
now kept for one that was kept formerly. 

Of the great chartered assi'iciations which in eorliei;^ 
times used to monopolize the commerce to different foreign 
regions, the East India Company is the only one which 
demands any i>articular notice in the present period. 
While the others, os trade outgrew the need of such 
shelter and propping, were gradually losing their exclu- 
sive privileges and sinking towards decrepitude and in- 

r 'ncance, it was fast surmounting the impediments 
Biioua kinds, both abroad a'nd at home, that had 
hitherto entangled its progress, and becoming every day 
.mure prosperous and more firmly established. Although 
the oharter the Company had obtained from Cromwell in 
1657 w’os not vet expired, it was thought advisable, in the 
change that all things had undergone, to get a new one 
from the restored king j and they were aecot^lingiy re- 
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incorporated by Charles, on the 3rd of April, 1661, with 
a iiill ennhnnation of all their ancient privileges, and 
the important additional rights : — 1. Of erecting so many 
forts as they pleased in India and St. Helena, and ap- 
pointing judges to try both civil and criminal causes ; 2. 
Of making peace and war witli any people not Chris- 
tians, within the limits of tlicir trade; 3. Of seizing all 
English subjects found without their licence in India or 
in the Indian seas, and sending them home to England. 
In 1669 the island of Bombay, which Charles h^ re- 
ceived from Portugal as part of the dower of Queen 
Catherine, was made over by him to the Company, to 
be held by them “ in free and common soceage, as of the 
manor of East Greenwich, at an annual rent of ten 
pounds." The trade of the Company now l^came so 
lucrative, that in 1676 they were enabled to double their 
capital out of their accumulated profits ; on which the 
market price of their stock immediately rose to 245 per 
cent. A view of the stat« of the commerce with India 
about this time is very fully given in a publication which 
appeared in 1677 entitled “The East India Trade a 
most profitable Trade to this Kingdom," and which is 
supposed to have been written by Sir Josiah Child. 
The Company, this writer states, then employed from 
thirty to thirty-five ships, running from 300 to 600 tons 
Inirden, and carrying, or capable of rarrying, from forty 
to sixty or seventy guns each. Their annual exnorts 
amounted to about 430,000/. ; namely, 320,000/. in 
bullion, and the remainder in cloth and other goods. 
Their imports in calico, pepper, saltpetre, indigo, silk 
(raw and wrought), drugs, &c., had in the year 1674-5 
produced 860,000/., and often yielded a much larger 
sum. Besides this, thj private trade allowed by the 
Company to owners of ships, commanders, and seamen, 
as well as to their own lactors, for diamonds, pcarla, 
mnak, ambergris, &c., occasioned an annual export of • 
from 80,000/. to 100,000/. in bullion, and abeut 40,000/. 
or 50,000/. in goods, and brought returns to the amount 
of 250,000/. or 300, OOO/. Of the 110,000/. worth of goods 
exported by the Company, 40,000/. or 50,000/. worth 
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ronsisted of forci^ commodities, the rest of home pro- 
duce and manufactures, such as drapery, tin, and lead. 
Of the imports, there might be consumed in England, 
pepper to the value of 6,000/. ; saltpetre to that of 
30,000/. ; silks (raw and manufactured) to that of 
30,000/. ; calicoes to that of 160,000/. ; and indigo and 
other drugs to that of from 10,000/. to 15,000/. “ All 

the rest of the returns abovementioned,” the statement 
proceeds, “amounting to 630,000/. value, are transported 
10 foreign markets, as is also most part of the private 
trade. The pepper I reckon at 8f/. per pound weight, so 
necessary a spice for all people, which formerly cost us 
3s. Ad. per pound, being nowhere to be had but in 
India ; and, were we obliged to have it from the Dutch, 
they would probably raise it as high as they do their 
otlicr spices ; yet, supposing it so low as Is. Ad. per 
pound, it would be a further annual expense of 6000/. to 
the nation. Saltpetre is of that absolute necessity, that 
without it wc should be lih^ the Israelites under the 
bondage of the Philistines — without the means of defend- 
ing ourselves. Possibly, even if we had no Indian trade, 
we might in time of peace, purchase it, though it w'ould 
cost us double what it noM' does. But in case of war 
w'herc could w'e have sufticient? Not, surely from our 
enemies. Or, would our gentlemen, citizens, and far- 
mers be w'illing to have their cellars and rooms dug up 
as in King Charles l.'s reign, and be deprived of 
freedom in their own houses, exposed and laid open to 
saltpetre-men ? Which method w'ould be, besides, by 
no means equal to the affording us the necessary supplies. 
Raw silk wc might possibly be supplied with from other 
pai'ts, though not so cheap as from India. And India 
wrought silks se^ve us instead of so much Italian or 
French silks, which would cost us almost treble the 
price of Indian silks, to the kingdom’s loss of abavn 
20,000/. yearly. Calicoes serve instead of the Idse 
quantity oi French, Dutch, and Flemish linen, which 
would cost us thrice as much ; hereby 200,000/w or 
300,000/. is yearly saved to the nation. And', if the 
linen manufacture were settled in Ireland so as to supply 
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England, our cRlicoes might be transported to foreign 
markets.” At this time the linen manufactured at home 
probably did not supply a thousandth part of the con- 
sumption. Female dresses had been M ont to be princi- 
rally made of French cambrics, French and Silesia 
lawns, and other flaxen fabrics of Flanders and Ger- 
many ; but these fabrics were now beginning to be 
pretty generally supplanted by the muslins of India. 
Flain calicoes were also now brought in considerable 
quantities from India to be printed in England, in imita- 
tion of the Indian printed eliintzes, the bringing home of 
which was at lust prohibited altogether, for the better 


encouragement of the English printing business. 

It was during the present period that Tea was first 
brought to England. Known from the remotest anti- 


quity in China and Japan, tea is mentioned under the 
name of sail as the common beverage of the Chinese by 
the Arabian merchant Soliman, who wTOte an account of 
his travels in the East in the year B50. The earliest 
European writers, however, by whom it is mentioned, 
are some of the Jesuit missionaries who visited China and 


Japan a little before the middle of the sixteenth century, 
and who describe it in their letters under the names of 


cAa, cd'a, tchia^ and thet. It appears to have been first 
imported, at least in any quantity, by the Dutch East 
India Company soon after the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century ; and by them the smdl demand of 
Europe during the greater part of that century was 
prinei pally supplied. Tea is not enumerated, any more 
than coffee or chocolate, in the table of rates appended 
to the tonnage and poundage or customs’ dues act passed 
by the Convention Parliament in 1660 (12 Cor. II. 
c. 4) ; but it is mentioned in the act p^ed in the same 
year imposing an excidc upon beerj^ ale, and other 
Mquors (12 Car. II. c. 23); two of the rates or duties 
there enacted being, For every gallon of coffee made 
Hnd sold, to be paid by the m^er, 4t/. ^nd, for 
every gallon of chocolate, sherbet, and (ea^ made and 
Bold, to be paid by the maker thereof, 8t/,” And the 
tax upon tea continued to be an excise duty, that is to 
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Bay, to be loried not upon the imjrarted commodity, but 
upon the H<)uor made and sold, tiA tlie Revolutioii. At 
thi.s time the hcveraue was only just baginiiiiig’ to be 
known in England. repyH, in his IMory, ondor date oi 
SepteiniHT 25lhj| 16 (j 1, reconlit, “I sent fora cup of 
lea [li ClibieRC drinkj, of which 1 had never drank 
before ” ^'he poel Waller has some lines on tlie birth- 
day of Qn(H»n (Jiitherine, which hi* cntitl«a/“ Of Tea 
coiiiinended hy her Mme-sly ;'* and fitiui which it should 
fMHMii that her example liud hitJiight llie new dnuk 
into fasliionuhle use, if, indeeil, the ]>oct i& not U> be 
undcntLixHl as, ^ hv a courtly eompliment not strictly 
true) attrihiitiii^r in her miiji*«ty, who i.une over hero in 
lG6‘i, the introduction of ii lor liic hi'at iiiiie into the 
count ry : — 

“ The l»r*st nf (pieoiifi and best bf hirlvs we owe 
Tn*l]iat hiild natiiMi, wliirh the wny did show 
To the fair region wlnxe the mu dw?s riae, 

Whohi* rich |HHHliietioji5 we »o jiisllj |»rizc. 

'i'be iniUK.'^ fneuil. 'Fca, dues our liuiey aid i 
Iteprt'Mi those va]iuurti which the hand lu^udc; 

Auil kevp> ihni palace of the soul serene, 

Fit ou her birilaU} lo salute tlie qui LU ” 

For NHiU' lime after tliis. however, ibc quantity of leu 
bniuirhi to Kuni]M’ (HNirinued tn be very anutll. in 1664 
the likisl Iniha C'uni|kany cnuld indy procure two pounds 
Mid two iHiiirca, whieh eosi them lony ahilhiipaa pound, 
w'heii limy wiuiu*d to iiuike a |»nwiil of mnao rantios |u 
the kiii|; ; and in lt><H» lhe> had tu pay hfty ahdllii|rf a 
IHiuiid fen' iweiii\ -two |)tm:el> und ihroe-({iiiutMa, whicli 
'Uiev in like iiuuiiicr fircMiilrd to his inajoaty. Their own 
f*i«t iuifantminn was in Itltiii, when limy nwidved two 
umiatm runtiumiig 1434 |a»uiHis froni Hanlam, tihioh 
they ihii not aeilf ImI yurtly gave away in uraenia, partly 
used in liie Uunm tor the ndnwhintaii oi&B ooniniilMi. 
AlW tiiia, however, they fpwdual^' inewaaad their iiH- 
IKfrtationa* thm^rh ttUJ autkinit their purahaaei gmoimUy 
at aaocHMl^haiid ui Mwiraa and Sural, haying ouiy uhie 
■QUO fur the aiyicie to the piwt of Amor iu China, tUI, 
III the year 1G73, ihty hroughl fauM 4715 poundi ; a 
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ljulinrity so lar^c tiiat it ^Iiittinl tho market, so Uitit in 
liir six rullowiiii; Venn their mis in all uiniinitteU 

ofily to 4J0 pouiiiH. It wkis not, lhpn*fon% till ulier iho 
Jtevoliiliori that the eotisiuiiptioQ uf tun bPgiin to he at all 
freiipnil in th» ^•olllllry.• 

St. llpIeiKi. till* jHisai'ssinn of had been enu- 

liriiieil to the C'funjMitiv by their last ehnrier, vns lakiii 
ity the Dutch in lliGo, IhiI n'uaini^il in uinl 

the fnliuwiiijr year ri*-j^nuiUHl by tin* t'nmn to the Com- 
|iaiiy for r,\er. On the 5lii of f)elolM*r. I(i77, lhi'\ ul^o 
ubtaineti a new i liarter fnim C'hiirles II., eni)M)M ei iii;;- 
tlieni, iiinuntr lahcr pn^ili'ue^, to eniii tinitiey lit IhnuUiy 
ami tlieir other |K)SMKc«ions in linliii. In IHM) ihe liiiit 
notin' iM'eur!! of a *<lii|i scml by the L'oni]Min\ to ('liiiui. 
In they li»st iluMr fiirtory at Hiinliiiii in tlie islnml 

(•! Java, one ol llieir «hli "t ami iM'st establi'diiiii'iii<'. in 
1 onMXfuenee ui haviiiL; taken llie un^um'^sful niile in a 
tjoanvl lielwet'ii the kiii^ and liisson, iln- latter of wheui 
t^iLS assuti'd by the Dtiie^, uho, on tlieir vietori'. ol»* 
UinnI |Mij»e«aiun of the fni'tory, whir-h, \»itii the eveei*-. 
tion of a few >nirH during the last war, they liau* eoii- 
tiiiuofl to holJ v\ ersinte. On liiis tiu' KiigltHli intab- 
llshcd anew' rniiiiry, \ihirh they fortilinl at u f;reat 
expense', at liem-^Kilen, near the southern nxtremily of 
Simuitni, — by tins nnniiia prew’rvinjr the ix'pfier inuie, 
wlltcta would olherwii«e ha\e all fallen into tm’ honiU of 
the Dutch. On the .‘Ini ol Aiiinut. IbM.'l, Cliarlrs ]]. 
praiiied the C'uiii|Riny another eharter, conferring n|Km 
riietn some new |ioweri. in lurtieular the ri^bt of vxvr- 
ciainfr martuil law in tlieir iramMcaut in India, uml of 
estabboliiiip enurta for the trial of <.tiio(*s eoinuiiticd cui 
the iiena within the limits of their trade. Tliey aller- 
warda obtained another^ eharter^ stilOurther eiilaririiir 
their privileffC*, front Janies II., on we 12th of Aiirif, 
IC»M6. In India, in the nH'anwIiile, they had In'csninn 
involved in a quamd with the Nalmh of ik*n|ral. within * 
viMne goremtnenl tiM bed liad a flouruhiifh lactoif it 
RoQ||dhl|T, A town on the west branch of the Gaiigea, ami 
the SunT port of Ike province ; the remit of w bicli nrfi^ 

* Mnepbmon, I oaiu with India, |<p. 129—132. 
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after some fighting', that they removed in 1687 from 
Hooghly to SootanuUy, a place twenty- three miles lower 
down, and situated on the opposite or east hank of the 
same river. From this village has sprung the magnificent 
modern capital of Calcutta. 

There remains to be shortly noticed a comparatively 
new branch of commerce, which was already nsiog into 
importance, — that carried on with the settlements in 
North America, commonly, in those days, called the 
Plantation Trade. Davenant tells us that, according to 
“ an account from such as have formerly perused tlie 
Custom House books with great care,” the average an- 
nual value of exports from England to America, in pro- 
\ isions of all kinds, apparel, and household furniture, in the 
six yeai's from 1682 to 1688, was about^ 350,000/. ; while 
that of the imports, consisting of tobacco, sugar, ginger, 
cotton wool, fustic wood, indigo, cocoa, fish, pipe-staves, 
masts, furs, &c., together with fish from Newfoundland, 
was not less than 950,000/. Of the imports he calculates 
that about the value of 350,1)00/. might be retained for 
Uumc consumption ; so that tUere would remain about 
600,000/. worth lo be exported.* 

It was the new direction given to trade on the one 
hand by the East India Cuiiipuiiy, on the other by the 
iiiterclmngc of (M)miu(Hiities thus curried on between Uie 
nuilher-euuntry and her Traiis-atluiilic- cuLoiiies, to which 
is chiefly to be a?^eiilH*d the eager agitation that now be- 
oT many of the principles ul whai has, in more recent 
limes, Ikcii leniud Uie science of Piditical Economy. 
Ii is lianlly iiHTei-i tu state tlml itie biriii of Uiia sciouue 
ill England is to Ik* daunl from ilie pix'seiit period ; ibr 
il had in fai't lM*eit a sut>jec*t of uctnisioiial spei*uliiiioii for 
at ha^^t a c*eiiiury beiorv, in iiroof of whidfi we need only 
Mer to the riMiiarkalde ttne*! i iiiitliHl A Com- 
|Mambuii» or Krief Kxaniiniitioii of fcrliun urdiuary Coni- 
idiiinb of di«ei> of our L'mintryiiieii in these our 
by*W. S.,” (mid lo nu'an William Staflbrd,) which wa* 
puUlUbed in 1581, and obieh disciisses, with a great dcwl 
* Dwcooms on the Puldio Itenaoiies and Tiwlr ; Part U. 
Di^cou^se 111. ** Ou the I'Ikuisuoh Trade:” iaWorfca»iL 17. 
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of acuteness, some of the most difficult questions con- 
nected with the subject of the orl^n and distribution of 
wealth.* But the subject of foreign trade at least had 
never before been so systematicBlly examined as it now 
came to be by a crowd of writers in the disputes that 
arose between various rival commercial interests. Wc 
have already had occasion to exhibit some specimens of 
the I’easonings and general views of several of these early 
s|jeculators, divided as they alrea^ were into a number 
of hostile schools and factions. The prevalent or more 
popular theories were what have been called the mer- 
cantile and manufacturing systems, which, although dis- 
tinct, were so far from being opposed, that a belief in the 
one led naturally to the adoption of the other. The 
manufacturing system, hoM'^ever, was held by some who 
were not among the adherents of the mercantile system ; 
and of the two it certainly was by far the least unreason- 
able. The mercantile system assumed that nothing was 
really wealth except gold and silver; and that conse- 
quently the sole test of the profitableness of any brunch 
of trade was whether, on tne whole, it brought more 
money into the countr^’^ than it took out of it.f The 
funditincntal principle of the manufacturing system wfu^, 
that a trade was profitable to the public whenever, by 
means of any restrictions or exrlusive nrivilegps, it («ouJd 
be made goinfu] to the capitalists by wtjoin it was mrried 

• A prrttj’ full arcmint nf this trart^'^birh at oie* time 
used fo Deactribtili.Hl to Shaks|)eBre, and wbs iiuleiHl reprint***! 
with hifl name in 1731) may be rntiiid in the Penny Maga- 
rine for last), pp. l.Kt, 14S, 164. and iBNt. We may add, here, 

that nMording to a nocioe in Reed'K CaiaJogm* of l^w Hnnks, 
IGtiUh, p. 3n, it is oaid, in the Meiuoirt of WiUiitin Lam- 
boide, in Append, in liiM. Bril. Tup.” bare b«m really 
written by Sir Thomas SmvilM ur John Vatca, in the reinn 
of Heniy Vlll. or Izida ordVl. 

f ** E^vm jewels, tin, lead, or iron, ihotigh dqiable, dogml 
deserve to be esteemd Ireasnre,*' »ay» oi«* of the*e wrtiem, 
Mr. PkdWxfen, in a pa^Uratir,;i er zitled " Eugland and Kant 
India Inconeiateiii l.i tinpir Mannftrtnfvm*’ qooicd by Da- 
Veitaiii. Wnriia» i. W. 
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on, and their equally protected allies, the laiscrs and 
manufacturers of the merchandise the export of which 
it encouraged. The interest of tlie purchasers and con- 
sumers of the commodities brought noinc by the ti'adi^, 
that is, ol' the gi-eat body of the community, this theory 
entirely overlooked, or at any rate treated as a matter of 
very secondary im[)ortaiice. If the restrictions under 
W'liich the trade was carried on could be shown to be 
advantageDus for those actually engaged in it, that was 
enough — it was assumed that they must be beneficial for 
the jiUhlic generally. There was, at any rate, nothing 
ill all this rejjiignant to, or irreconril cable with, the 
above-mentioned ])rinciple of the mereantile system ; — 
on the contrary, tin; doctrine that nothing was a gain in 
commerce except a balance in money, or an excess of ex- 
ports over imports, agreed very well with the further 
notion that such balance and excess were to be best se- 
cured, not by leaving commerce free to flow in its 
natural channels, but by forcing it in particular directions 
through all sorts of embankments and artificial conduits. 

The most noted among the tlieoretical writers on the 
subject of trade in this age, in England, were Mr. .'jTlio- 
mas Mun, Sir Josiab Child, and Sir William P€^{y. 
The immediate object of most of the publications both of 
Mun and Child was the defence of the East India Com- 
pany both against the assailants of its exclusive privileges 
and against other jiartics who denounced the Inaian, trade 
altogether as bringing a heavy annual loss up^ the 
nation. It is curious to remark the gradual dawning 
upon men’s minds of just views as to this matter with tbo 
aa\'ancc of discussion and experience. Before the con- 
trovers}’’ about the trade with India, the almost universally 
received belief had been that the exportation of gold and 
silver ought as for os possible tc^be prevented altogether. 
This was what our ola laws had conatantly attempted to 
do ; and in fact it was not till the year that, W a 
clffOse in an aCt for the encouragement of trade (15 Car. 
II. c. 7, B. il), it was made lawful to export foreign 
coin or bullion, — “ forasmuch as scvoral considerable and 
udvaiitagcous trades cannot be oonveniently driven and 
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carriEHl Dll with nut the six'.rics of money or bullion, and 
that it is found by experience that they are carried in 
greatest abunrlancc (as to it common market) to such 
places as give free literty for exporting the same, and the 
better to kegn in anil increase the current coins of this 
kingdom Here we find apparently a partial recognition 
of the principle, which w'as properly tne distinguishing 
principle of the mercantile system, that a trade, though 
occasioning the export of bullion, might still be profitable, 
if its imports, by being re-exported, brought back to the 
kingdom more bullion than had in the first instance been 
parried out. It was iiijon this consideration that Mun 
first, and afterwards Cnild, endeavoured to establish the 
jirofitablcness of the trade with India : they did not, and 
could not, deny that it was only to be carried on by a 
regnlar annual exportation of treasure to a considerable 
amount; but they eontended that, although, looked at 
by itself, it thus showed an unfavourable balance, or, in 
other words, might be called a losing trade, yet it became 
in the end greatly the "reverse bv the much greater 
amount of treasure which it enabled us every year to 
draw back from other European countries, which we 
supplied, after satisfying our own consumption, with 
eastern enmnioditics. As on answer to the particular 
objection which it professed to meet, this reasoning was 
sufficiently conclusive ; and the mercantile system, in so 
far as it opposed the old prejudice against the exjMirtation 
of gold and silver in any circumstances, was undoubtedly 
in the right, and was a step in advance. It was even in 
advance of the law of 1663, which only permitted Uie 
ex[jortation of foreign bullion ; for the argument urged 
by Mun and Child implied no limitation of that kind. 
Mun published his Defence of the East India Trade in 
1621 ; his Treasure by Foreign Trade, his principal 
work, did not apivcar till 16^, some years after the 
author's death, but had probably been written about 1G33 
or 1640.* Child's New Discourse of Tndc, the dprin- 
cipal object of v\ hich was to urge the reduction ot the 
Principles of Political Economy, by J. R, McCulloch, 

* Esq. 2nd edit. 1936, p. 3(1. 
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lepil rate of interest, was first published, as already 
stated, in 1668, and re-published in 1690; the anony- 
mous pamphlet attributed to him in defence of the East 
India Company appeared, as we have also mentioned 
above, in 1677. These works of Jilun and Child, mis- 
taken as the writers are in some of their leading prin- 
ciples, contain many incidental arguments and remarks of 
giWt value, . and which must have materially helped to 
^vanoe'the science of which they treat, notwithstwding 
their fundamental errors. The principal work of Sir 
William Petty, besides his Political Arithmetic, which 
treats chiefly of the subject of population, is his “ Quan- 
tuluracunque,*^ a treatise on money, published in 1682, 
in which there are also many sound ooservations, though 
even he had not altogether emancipated himself, any 
moie than his predecc^ors and contemporaries, fiom the 
false notion that there was something about gold and 
silver distinguishing them as articles of commerce from 
all other commodities. The first promulgation of per- 
fectly sound views upon this subject was reserved for a 
date a few years beyond the close of the present period. 

In 1656 Cromwell had ap])ointed his son Richard, and 
many other lords of his council, judges, and gentlemen, 
together with about twenty merchants of London, York, 
Newcastle, Yarmouth, Dover, and other towns, “ to 
meet and oansider by what means the traffic and naviga^ 
tion of the Republic might be best |)romoted and re- 

g ilated,’’ and to make a report to him on the subject.* 
ut the first ]iernianent Board of Trade appears to h&w 
been that established, on the recomraeiidahon of Ashley, 
by Cliarles II., in 1668, under the name of the Council 
of Commerce, consisting of a president, vice-president, 
and nine other members, with regular salarieB. The 
Earl of Sandwifdi was appointed flie first president ; and 
after his death, in the sea-fight of 1672, Ashley himself^ 
now Earl of Shaftesbury and Lord Chancellor, was 
nominated as d&is successor in a new csommisaion, in wtiich 
the reasons for eslablishing the oouncil were started to be ^ 

. } 

• Thurloe's State Papers, 177^ 
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Ihc considomble enlargement that had of late years takr:i 
place in his majesty’s dominions, “ by the occasion of many 
gnent colonies and plantations in America and elsewhere/' 
and the increase that the customs and royal revenues had 
received, as w'ell as the trade and general wealth of the 
kingdom, by the mutual commerce and traihe between 
England and the said colonies and plantations. This 
Council of Commerce, however, remained in existence 
only a few years, Charles probably hiiding the expense 
inconvenient. 

According to the account laid before the House of 
Commons in 1791, as mode up at the Navy Office, the 
tonnage of the royal navy was, at the Restoration, 57,463 
tons,' in 1635, at the end of the reign of Charles II., 
103,558; and at the Revolution, in 1688, 101,892. 
Notwithstanding the attention, therefore, which James 
II. is said to have paid to maritime affairs, and the liberal 
expenditure on this branch of tlic public service for which 
it is customary to give him credit, the royal navy would 
appear to have been diminilhed rather than augmented 
in the course of his short reign. 

Among the acts of the Convention Parliament, in 
1660, was one (the 12 Car. II. e. 35) giving a new esta- 
blishment to the Post Office, or rather continuing the 
regulations which had been established by tlie Common- 
wealth ordinance in 1656. The lowest rate fixed by this 
act, was two-pence, w'hich wus the charge for a single 
letter between places not more than eighty miles distant 
from each other. There is nothing said about franking 
ill the act; although a resolution brought up by a 
committee of the House of Commons on the 29th of 
March, 1735, and weed to by the House, affirms 
tliat the privilege of fraking by the members of tliat 
House began with the erecting a post-office withm 
this kingddm by act of parliament.” in 1663 the pc^- 
offioB revenue, along with the produce of the wine 
licenoeiL was settled by another act (15 Carjell.'c. U) 
on the DNj^ of York and his heirs n^e ; at which brae 
it appears from a clause in the act that the office of poat- 
raaster-genenil was farmed at u yearly rent of 21,5002 
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On the accession of James II. the revenue of llie pcst- 
oiBco was estimated at 65,000^. per annum. As eoii- 
Bceted with this matter it may be here mentioned tli.it 
the first toll-^ates or turnpikes erected in England ai'D 
supposed to have been established in 1663, by the net 
15 Car. II. c. 1, entitled “ An Act for Repairing the 
Highways within tlic Counties of Hertford, Cambridge, 
and Huntingdon.” They were ordered to be erected at 
Wadesinill in Hertfordshire, at Caxton in Cambridgeshire, 
and at Stilton in Huntingdonshire. The preamble of 
the act recites that “the ancient highway and pos^t- 
road leading from London to York, and so into ScotJanrl, 
and likewise from London into Lincolnshire, licth i'ur 
many miles in the counties of Hertford, Cambridge, 
and Huntingdon, in many of which places the road, 
by reason of the great and many loads which ore weekly 
draw'n in waggons through the said places, as well by 
reason of the great trade of barley and malt that Cometh 
to Wore, and so is conveyed by water to the city of Lon- 
don, as other carriages, both 'from the north ports, as also 
from the city of Norwich, St. Edmondsbury, and the town 
of Cambridge to London, is very ruinous, and become 
almost impassable, insomuch that it is become very dan- 
gerous to all his majesty’s liege people that pass that 
way.'' 

The growth of London during the present period, not- 
withstanding the invages of the great plague and fire, 
still proceeded at on accelerating rate. We shpll h^efiy 
note down in their chronologicaf order a few of the Jaeta 
whicii more distinctly indicate this continued extension 
of the English metropolis. An act passed in 1662 (the 
13 and .14 Car. II. c. 2), for repairing the highways in 
London and W estminster, supplies us witli various par- 
ticulars as to its state at that tiiAeiw, The preamble 0i the 
act recites that “ the common highways leading unto and 
&oai the cities of London and WT estminster aud the 
suburbs thereof, and other places within the pre^t 
weeklj^ hills of mortality, by reason of the n^i^ltitnih; of 
houses. lately built, and through the stopping u\4 
up the ditches and sewers, and neglect of timely rcpaiuir 
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iSniis, arc at present, and for some yeai*s past have been, 
so miry and toid as is not Dn)y very noisome, dan^rpr^us^ 
and inuonvcnicnt to the inhabitants thereabouts, but to all 
the kind’s lic^e people ridini; and travelling to and from 
the said cities.” The following common highways and 
new-built streets ” arc particularly ordered to be imine- 
tliatclv re])aired, new-paved, or otherwise amended : — 
iiamefy, the street or way from the end of Petty France 
to St. James's House, and one other street fiTOii St. 
James’s House up to the Highway (the present St. 
James’s-strect), and one other street in St. James’s 
Fields, commonly called the Pall Mall, and also one 
other street beginning from the Mews up to Piccadilly 
'(the present Haymarket), and from thence towards the 
'Stdnc Bridge to the fuiihcrinost building near the Hull, 
at the comer of Air-street.” The number of hackney- 
fcoachos now allow'ed to be jicensed, it appears from 
Another clause of the act, w’as four hundred, or one hun- 
dred more than in 1654. Another clause, on the ground 
that “ great quantities of sca-coal ashes, dust, dirt, and 
dtlicr filth, of late times have been and daily are thrown 
iiito the streets, lanes, and alleys” of the capital, directs 
“the’ inhabitants to sweep the streets before tneir respec- 
Bve houses twice a week, under a penalty of 3s. Ad. 
for every instance of neglect. Every person whose 
house fronted the street was also ordered to “ hang out 
candles or lights in lanterns or otherwise in oonie part 
of his house next the street” every night, between 
Michaelmas and Lady-day, from dark until nine o’clock 
ih the evening, under the penalty of Is. So that at 
this time the streets of London were not lighted at all 
dtiring the summer montlis, and not after nine o’clock even 
ill wdntcr. Finally, a list is given of streets which tlie 
lord mayor and city autIToritics are authorized to receivo 
Subscriptions for repairing, as being “ so narrow that 
Jth^ are incommodious to coaches, carts, and rassengers, , 
Bnd^^ pirqjudicial to commerce mid trading Wnese wdre, 
the stre^ or passage at or near the Stocks in London, 
the dtrebt and passage frbm Fleet Conduit to St. Paul's 
Church in Lonom, the passage throuffh tlie White Hart 

r 3 
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Inn from the Strand into Coyent GEude^t the street and 
]r)asfiage by and near Exeter House and the Savoy (being 
obstructed by a rail and the unevenness of the ground 
thereabouts), the passage and street of St. Martin’s-lanc 
out of the Struia, the passage or street of Field-lane, 
commonly called Jack-an-apes-lane, going between Chan- 
cery-lane and Lincoln’s Inn Fields, the passage and 
Gatehouse of Chcap^de into St, Paul’s Churchyard, the 
passage against St. Dunstan’s Church in the W est (lading 
obstructed by a wall), the street and passage by and 
near the*west end of the Poultry in London, and the 
passage at Temple Bar.” After the great tire in 1666, 
various additional streets in the part of the city that had 
to be rebuilt were ordered to be widened by two otlier 
acts (the 18 and 19 Car. II. c. 8, s. 21, 22; and the 
22 Car. II. c. 11, s. 1). This terrible visitation, and 
the pestilence by which it was preceded, instead of half 
destroying and depopulating the metropolis, only gave a 
new impulse to its increase both in size and in number of 
inhabitants. After a few ye^frs the portion of it that had 
been laid waste rose again from its ruins greatly im- 
pjroved in many respects — with the old narrow and 
crooked streets for the most port straightened and made 
comparatively spacious and airy, and with the substitu- 
tion everywhere of houses of brick, separated sub* 
stantial party-walls, for the former tenements oi wood 
offering one continued dry forest to whatever c^Mnee 
spark might at any time foil among them. New build- 
ings, also continued to spread foster than ever beyond the 
ancient limits. In 1674 an order in council was issued 
to restrain such extension, — for the lost tiipe^i it is be- 
lieved, that that exercise of the prerogative was attempted. 
The increase of the weat end continued tg proceed at so 
great a rate that, in the first tyear of the next reign 
(1686), acts of parliament were passed erecting two new 
^^shes in that quarter : the one, that of 5t Anne’s. 
Wiystminsten, cousisting principally of streets that haa 
recently been erected on a piece of ground ^ 
called Kemp’s . Field ; the otner, that of . St* 
'Westminster, compreWding JeroqynTstrcet. and other 
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ncig^liboiiring sliTets, lately erected on what used to be 
called St. James's Fields.* Both these districts had 
bech till now included in the parish of St. Mortin-in-thc- 
Fields. Sir William Petty, we may observe, in his 
Political Arithmetic,’* published in 1687, estimates the 
population of London at 696,000. He founds his cal- 
culation on the number of burials within the bills of 
mortality, the annual average of which he makes to be 
23,212 ; and on the assumption that one person in every 
thirty died in the course of the year. Ten years later, 
Gregory King, calculating from the number of'^ouses as 
ascertained from the hearth-money returns, made the 
population of London to amount only to about 590,000. f 
This estimate is probably as much too low as that of 
Pfetty may be too high. • 

The money of the Commonwealth was all called in 
after the Restoration, and a new gold and silver coinago 
immediately struck, similar to that of the preceding reign. 
In this di-glt coinage of Charles II. the pieces were formed 
by the ancient method of hammering ; the minters who 
had been employed in coining Cromweirs milled money 
having, it is supposed, withdrawn or concealed them- 
selves, in apprehension of punishment, and probably also 
Carried their machinery away with them. Milled money, 
however, Was again coined in 1662, and of a sort superior 
to any that had os yet bc^n produced, having graining or 
letters upon the rim, an improvement which had not ap- 
peared upon the milled money either of Queen Elizabeth 
or of Charles I. Tho new gold coin called the Guinea 
was first struck in 1662, without graining on the rim, and 
with graining in 1664. It was so called as being made 
of gold brought from Guinea by the African Company, 
W’ho, 08 an encouragement to tliem to bring- over gold to 

* In the common ^ftions of the Statutes these acts are 
included among the public acts, and numbered 1 Jay. II. c. 
SO and 22 : in the Record Commission edition their titles 
only are aiven in the list of Private Acts. * ” 

t Political Observations and Conclusions, published at 
the end of the fourth edition of Chalmers’s Estimate of the 
Comparative Strength of Groat Britain, 8vo. Lon. 1B04. 
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be cninerl, wprn permitted by their charter to have their 
.stamp of an elephant impressed upon whatever pieces 
should be striiek from the metal tney imported, “ Of 
these (guineas,” says Leake, “forty-four and an halfw'ore 
coined out of the pound Troy, to go for twenty shillings 
each, though they never went for so little.”* On all the 
Knglish money of Charles II., coined after 1662, his head 
is made to look to the left, being the opposite direction 
to that in which his father’s head is placed ; and ever 
since it has been observed os a rule to make tno succes- 
sive soVifeigns look in opposite ways on their resjicctive 
coinages. Private halfpence and farthings of copper and 
brass, such a.s were formerly rommon, had again come 
into use in the time of the Commonwealth ; and they con- 
tinued to fireulate after the llestoralion till they were 
supplanted by an issue of the same description of money 
from the Royal Mint in 1G72 — a previous coinage of the 
year 1665 having been railed in after only a very small 
portion of it had got into circulation. In 16B4, the last 
year of his reign, Charles eWed fiirthings of tin, with 
only a bit of copper in the middle. The figure, still re- 
tained, of Britannia sitting on a globe, holding in her 
right hand an olive-branch, and in her left a spear 
and shield, first appears on the copper coinage of this 
reign— having been modelled, it is said, after the cele- 
brated court lK?auty, Miss Stew'art, al’terwards Duchess of 
Richmond. 

The money of James II. is of the same kind w ith that 
of his brother. His only farthings and halfpence, like 
those struck by Charles in the last year of his reign, arc 
of tin, with a bit of copper in the centre. After his ab- 
dication he coined money in Ireland out of old brass guns 
and kitchen utensils, and attempted to make it current as 
Btariing silver. Afterwords evelfi the brass failed, and he 
was obliged to fabricate crow ns, half-crowns, shillings, and 
sixpences out of pewter. 

r' ' <« 

* Hist. Account, p. 3S7,^ 
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CHAPTER IX. 

FROM THE REVOLUTION TO THE ACCESSION OF GEORGE III. 

A.D. 1688—1760. 

The Rcvnlutinn, by plunging us into a war with France, 
at once altered a condition of things under«ivhich our 
foreign trade was rapidly growing and strengthening, in 
the {X!ace and free intercourse between the two countries 
which had subsisted ever since the prohibitory act of 
1678 had been repealed on the accession of James IJ. 
In the course of the eiglit years of war which followed 
Jthe Revolution the customs fell off considerably ; and in 
the interval between 1688 and 1696 the English sliipjdng 
annually cleared outwards appears to have declined ijH)m 
190,533 tons to 91,76^, tno foreign from 95,267 to 
83,024, and the value of the merchandise exported (as 
officially estimated) from 4,086,087/. to 2,729,520/,, or 
by about a third of its whole amount.* Within the same 
space rIso the revenue of the post-olfice is stated to have 
been reduced from 76,318/. tn 58,672/. ^ which may Oii 
token as an evidence tlial the pressure of the war was no. 
confined to our foreign trade, but was felt throughout our 
social system. 

At the same tinTe, no doubt, several branches of do- 
nriGStic industry might receive an impulse from the foreign 
supply being cut off. But those of nur manufactures that 
derived any advantage in this way appear to have been 
only a few' of inferior importance, i^fore tho war we 
were accustomed to import considerable quantities of 
men’s hats from Havre-dc-Grace and other places in. Nor- 
mandy : this article w'e now set about making for ourselves 
with such success, that after some time Enpjish hats^amo 
to be both better and cheaper than French. The finer 

* Chalmers’s Estimate, p. C8, from accounts in the Ex- 
chequer books, communicated by Mr. Astle. 
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glass used in England had hitherto been almost entirely 
Ercnuli, “ for not only,” observes Anderson, “ very near 
all the plate glass of our coaches and chairs, and of our 
fine looking-glasses, came from France, but likewise our 
finest window-glass, which was usually called Normandy 
glass and French crown-glass ] both which we have since 
made entirely our own manufacture in the highest perFcr- 
tion.” This writer conceives, also, that the im[)roveinent 
of the various manufactures introduced some years before 
by the French Protestant artizans who fled to this coun- 
try on the revocation of the Edict of Nantes could not 
have been so speedily nor so cflcctually accomplished, 
had it not been for the complete prevention of intercourse 
between the two countries by this war. To this cause he 
attributes the progress made by us in the manufacture of 
cutlery, watches, toys, ribbons, and especially of broad 
$ilk ; in all of which branches wc came in course of time 
oven to outdo the French. In other cases, however, it is 
admitted that the failure of the usual su])ply from France 
merely occosionpil the importation of the article from an- 
other quarter. Thus, before the war, we had been accus- 
tomed to consume the coarse linens of that country, called 
dowlases and locksains, chiefly manufactured in Normandy 
and Britany, to the annual value of above 200,000/, ; but 
now, ‘‘England,” says Anderson, “ not being well able to 
be without those tw'o sorts of linen, set the Haniburgbers 
on Imitating them so well, that the very Barnes of those 
French linens with us are buried in oDlivion.” Hei'e, 
then, the consolation was, that, if we were no gainei*s, 
oitr enemies at any rate were losers — that France was 
almost entirely deprived of a most profitable manufacture, 
which she was never likely to recover. 

On the whole, however, the war, wasting capital on the 
one hand, and impeding its nccumalation on the other, ^ 
angmenting the public burdens, and generally diminishing 
private gains, — could not foil, ere long, seriously to affect 
our economical prosperity ; and accordingly, when it had 
been brought to an end by the peace of Kyswick, in 
Ike vkin^donL s.ecms to have lelt like a man staggering 
w ith fatigue and weakness. One writer of the clay affirms, 
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that so groat had been the losses of a seven -years’ war, 
if a great stoct be absolutely necessary to carry on a great 
trade, we may reasonably conclude liie stock of this no^ 
lion is so diminished it will fall short, and that, without 
prudence and industry, we shall rather consume what is 
loft than recover what we have lost.”* Dr. Davenant, 
in replying to this writer, although he does not take so 
desponding a view of the state to which the war had re- 
duced us, yet admits not only that it put a stop to a course 
of constantly augmenting prosperity that had gone on 
\^itliout interruption from thellestoration, but that it had 
('Oiisumcd much of the wealth accumulated in that pre- 
vious long period of peace, as well as inflicted the most 
serious injury upon various branches of our trade. “ Be- 
sides the ordinary expences of the war,” he observes^ 

our dead losses at sea, in nine years’ time, have amounted 
to a greater sum than is fit here to mention.”! In regal’d 
to our foreign commerce, he thinks it will be a great mat- 
ter for the present if we can recover the ground we had 
lost duiing a contest wdiicl^had left us, there and all over, 
sore with wounds. “ By the unlucky conduct of our 
naval aflairs,” he proceeds, descetiding to yiarticulars, 

‘‘ the trade to and from this kingdom was chiefly done by 
princes and states in neutrality, such os Denmark and 
Sweden to the northward, Portugal and the state of Genoa, 
who have hereby not only increased in their shipping but 
in the knowledge of our trade • and, unless care be taken 
to regain to England, in the very beginning of this peace, 
the ground we have thus lost, in all likelihood it will 
never be recovered.” He goes on to complain of en- 
croachments that had been made upon the Navigation Act 
through ^‘the slack administration which war occasions;” 
and &eD he adds the following account of the state to 
which some of the mosS important branches of our trade 
liad actually been reduced: — “ The Norway and tbo 

♦ Pollexfen, Discourse on Trade* Coin, and Paper Cl^dit. ■ 
1697. PoUexfen was at this time a member ofrthe Board of* 
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IJiiltic trade have been lately carried on in a more disad- 
vantageous way tlian ever ; they always drained us of 
money ; but this in some measure was conupensated by 
giving employment to near a hundred sail of ships ; but 
now/iliGy do not employ five ships, and for a great while 
liave exported between 3000/. and 4000/. per annum. 
As to the Guinea trade, this war has brought it to a very 
low ebb, the French having disturbed our colonies, and 
destroyed our fortresses and places of strength upon the 
coast of Afric. The neglect in settling the African trade 
has forced the plantations [in America] for their support 
to deal with foreigners for negroes, and consequently to 
tropic with them in return for those negroes. Some bf 


our West India plantations have been likewise veiy much 
dispeopled lately by plagues and eartlujiuakes ; and in 
some parts, during the late war, the natives are grown 
upon us ; and in other places w'C have been harassed and 
ruined by the Frenph. Our East India Trade is also in 
a very condition , losses abroad and diseouragements 
at home have very much diinhiished the capital stock. 
The late piratical attempts on the Mogul’s subjects and 
allies in the Red Sea have brought difficulties upon the 
Company’s affairs in India not easily to be overcome; 
and these piracies are partly the effect of that loose admi- 
nistration with which war is accompanied ; for the ships 
which have committed these d predations have been 
chiefly fitted out from the West India pirts: if the go- 
vernors there had kept a jealous eye over these freebooters 
ai|f} buccaneers — if they had narrowly w'atched their go- 
ings out and their comings in — if, instead of sharing in 
thn spoil (which periiaps has been practised), they had 
iXMipelled suspected persons to give good security for 
their behavinur, or laiu an embargo on tlieir ships — and 
if they had .been vigorous in seizing and prosecuting these 
pirate at their return (the contrary of which is but tog 
.notorinus), such v/icked actions and breaches of the laWs 
of God ap4 ncjrions could never have been committed.*'* 
Davenant, how ever, argues that, nDtwithhtandMg all it 
* Discounes on the Pahlic Revenues, 
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hail sufTered, tlie country had the prinriplo of life still 
sti’Diig within it ; and that even from the manner in w^hich it 
had stood the severe strain of this war great consolation w'as 
to be derived, and hoi)e for the future. After remarking 
that we had been able to maintain a M'ar abroad, with 
a fleet at the yearly charge of 2,500,000?., and a land 
army at the yearly charge of above 2,500,000^., of which 
a great part for some time has been spent in other 
countries,” — and ‘‘ (the ordinary rc'wcnups of the crown 
not included) to give in taxes upwards of 39,000,000?. 
of which al^ut 25,000,000?. have been actually levied, 
14,000,000/. arc in a way of payment, and the rest remains 
a debt to be provided for,” — haprocceds, in the following 
l>assages, to give as comprehensive and trustworthy a 
description as is probably anywhere to. be found of the 
real state in which the war had left the kingdom : — 
“ Our stock in stored goods, pjatc, jewels, money, and 
merchant-ships, is apparently not so great now as it was 
in 1668 ; however, we ha^c still so ^ood a prospect, and 
such a remainder of strength, as, if it be well managed, 
our aflkirs may be restored in some moderate term of 
time, A good symptom, for the present, of remaining 
health and vigour in the body jiolitic is, that we see 
nothing abated in the price of our native commodities. 
And, besides, without doubt, we ^have yet felt no such 
poverty us hus^duced us to let our buildings and farm- 
houses go to rum. As yet, there, has been no where a 
visible full in the rents of land and houses. It is true the 
interest of money is risen \ but that has plainly proceed^ 
frpm the advantage men have found by dealing with the 
exchequer. It is to be feared our stock of shipping for 
tr^de is less at present than before ; however, our fleet 
aof] naval strength is anparently more powerful now -than 
eyfsr it was ; and undoubtedly this war has bred us moro 
able Seamen than fonnerly we had. But the truest sigh 
of nur vitals not being ^nted, and that W'e are not* 
wounded in any noble part, is, that our malltifactiire^and 
all our home produce, genendly speaking, hold up to 
tlieir former rates. For this is a direct evidence tbifl wo 
ore not at all, or very little, diminished in the niimbcn 
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of our people ; and it is a mark that, though we may 
have been interrupted in our importations, yet that we 
export rather more than in former times. If we de- 
creased in people to any degree there would be less con- 
sumption, and consequently our home commodities 
would have become cheaper ; and, if there were not a 
great call abroad for our product and manufactures, they 
must sink in value here. Not only now, but during the 
whole war, they ^avc sold well at home and abroad, 
which is a sign that we did not quite consume and live 
altogether upon the capital, but that our annual produce 
and income did go a great way towards maintainihg our 
foreign expenses.” The .war, finally, he observes, had 
not been unproductive of some advantages to our domestic 
industry, which (lelped to enable us to sustain the heavy 
pressure it had laid upon us: — “As it hindered our 
trade, and was expensive to us, so it interrupted the 
tillage, labour, and manufiietures of other countries, and 
created there a necessity of ouy commodities ; to which 
must be attributed, in some measure, the great call that 
lias been during nine years for our com, barreled beef 
and pork, tallow, leather, cheese and butt^, and coarser 
sort of drapery The returns of these commodi- 

ties have hel|^ us tn maintain our foreign expenses, and 
have kept the radical moisture within the kingdom, 
which otherwise must have been quite exhaust^ by 
drawing out those sums that werenecessai^ to subsist our 
troops in Flanders. This exportation, occasioned by the 
wonts which war only had brought upon our neigh- 
bour) has stood in the room of money, which else must 
have been exported ; so that, comparing the present 
specieB with what was in the kingaom in 16BK, there 
seems to be still more money left than w'e could reason- 
ably hope to find after a war so Ibng and so expeMve, 
By the sto^ that had been gathered in peace, and by 
the benefit of these more tluui nrdinoiy, and in jgiiie 
snrfapdiideiifSfl, exportations, we have mainfained our- 
selves for nine years ; and now, at the end of thu-bui^ 
ness, our condition is very for finm desperate.”* 

* IHscoorscs on the Public Bevenaes, dm., in W«riis^4r 
330 . 
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, Thp fart, often exemplified, of the rapidity with which 
a country recovers from the obstructiW and waste nf 
war, as if the spirit of enterprise started forth on the 
return of peace like a spring- from w’hich a heavy pres- 
sure had been removed, and the verjr vacuum to be filled 
up occasioned a sudden rush of activity and consequent 
jrain into the re-opened channels of industry and com- 
rnorce, verified Davenant’s hopes and prognostications. 
The total tonnage of English ships cleared outwards 
rose again in 1697, the very first year of the peace, to 
144,264 tons, and that of foreign ships to 100,524: 
and the entire official value of the exports to 3,525,007f. 
On the average of the three years 169.9, 1700 and 1701, 
the last of the peace, the value of the annual exports 
was 6,709, 88 H,, conveyed in 337,328 tons of shipping, 
of which no less a jiroportion than 293,703 was English, 
the foreign having by this time fallen to 48,625.* Com- 
l)aring this state of things with the point to which our 
commerce had been depressed (as above recorded) in the 
last year of the war, we find that in five years of |)racc 
our exports had very considerably more than doubled, 
and our mercantile marine more than quadrupled. It 
appears also, that, w^hereas the net average annual income 
of the Post Office during the eight years of the war was 
only 67,222/. (it had fallen, as we have soen, to some* 
thing considerably under this sum in 1697^, its average 
amount for the space from 1698 to 1701 mdusive was 
82,31 0/.t These figures look insignificant enough at 
the prosent day, but they do not for that the less di»- 
tinotly indicate the movements of what may perhaps be 
styled one of the best barometers we possess of the com- 
mercial activity, and evGn of the genmal ooonomical con- 
dition, of the country. ^ 

Havlhg oast this fimnmaiy glance otqt the progres of 
our bade and public wealth during the reign of WOliam, 
u'c witi now proceed to notice some of the most impor- 
tant or most ulustnitive particulars by which tKis peraod 
of tbo hlstory of tjor national industry is marked. 

* Mr« Asfle'Btranscripttk in Chafaners, p. 72. f IbkL 
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It was in this reign that the Bank of England wa?. 
founded, principallj’ through the exertions of Mr. Wil- 
liam Paterson, famous also ns’ the projector of the Scot- 
tish Darien Company. Paterson, according to his own 
account, commenced his exertions for the establishment of 
an English bank, similar to those already existing Ot 
Amsterdam, Venice, Genoa, and Hamburgh, in the 
year 1691. A principal object which he had in view 
from the first, in addition to the accommodation of the 
mercantile coiiimunity, appears to have been the siippoii 
of public credit and the relief of the government from 
the ruinous terms upon Mhich the raising of the supplies 
and other financial operations were then conducted. 
The lowest rate, he tells us, at which advances used to 
bo obtained from capitalists, even upon the Iwiilllaix, 
which seems to have oeen considered the surest jwt of 
tlic national revenue, w’as eight per cent., although re- 
payment W’as made within the year, and premiums wero 
generally granted to the subscribers. On anticipations 
of other taxes, counting premiums, discount, and interest, 
the public had sometimes to pay tvi enty, thirty, and even 
- forty per cent. Nor v/as the money easily obtained 
when wanted even on such terms. It was no uncommon 
thing for ministers to be obliged to solicit the common 
council of the city of London for so small a sum as a 
hundred or two hundred thousand pounds, to be repahl 
from the first returns of the land-tax ; and then, if the 
application was granted, particular common couiicilmcn 
had in like manner to make humble suit to the inhabit- 
onta of itieir respective wards, going irom house to housi! 
,fbr contributions to the loan.* In these circumstances 
t’atcrson might have laid his account with the opposition 
of the monied interest, whose inordinate gains .his pro- 
fMiBed Bonk was to put on 'end to ; the defected, 
Alflo,*that is, the enemies of the revolutiooaiy settle- 
ment, — Were ell, he tells us, against it; their argument 
was, that the new Bank would engroes to itself the 

^ Fatersoii’s Account of his TranmetioDB in relatidhi to* the 
Bank of England, fol. 1G95; and'his Conferences on Ihc 
Public Debts by the WedneEday’sX,liib in Friday-strect. 
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jrionry, stocjc, and riches of tlie ki^|doin ; but what he 
conceived he had less reason to anticipate was the mffi- 
culty he experienced in prevailiiifr upon the government 
to go into hiis scheme. King William was abroad when 
the proposal was brought before the cabinet in 1693, 
y, here long debates took place upon it in the presence of 
the queen; but at last an act of ^liament was passed 
(5 and C W. and M. c. 20), which, in imposing certain 
I'tifcs and duties qn tonnage of ships, and upon beer, ale, 
and other liquors, authorised their majesties to grant a 
commission to take subscriptions for 1,200,0007. of the 
uhole 1,500,0007. which the new taxes were expected 
to I'aisc, and to incorporate the subscribers into a com- 
]»any, under the name of the Governor and Company of 
the Bank of England. Interest at eight per cent, was 
Ili be allowed upon the money advanced, and also 40007. 
SI year for management ■* making the whole ^^ual pay- 
ment to the company 100,0007, The company were to 
be enabled to pu)*cluLsc lands, &c., and to exercise all 
the usual petwers of bodies corporate ; but were not to 
trade in the buying or selling oi any goods or mcrchan- 

* ‘^This is the first instance,” observes Anderson, " of any 
national fund being managed any other than the crown 
nfiieers at the Exchequer; which new method of allowing a 
imind sum for charges of management has ever since b^ii 
followed, not only with respect to the Bank, but also to the 
East India and South Sea Companies ; which allowances 
for the expense of management that is, for salaries of 
gov^unors, directors, clerks, office-rent, dtc., w'ere at first 
usually computed from what similar funds had formerly 
cost the crown when managed at the Exchequer, thouch 
generally, in later times, I conceive, with some saving to the 
public in this new method.” Chton. Com. ii. 604. The 
LmtiJillinanBgement of the fmblic debt has since been omifided 
to me^ank; and the annual sum now allowed to k tor 
that service is about 130,0007. Previous to the renewal 
of the charter in 1839 the allowance eaceed^ 250,000/.; 
and before 17SG it was at the etiU higher rate of 662/. lbs. 
tor every million of the debt But even this was a great 
Ruction upon the or^onl rate which was not leto t)ian 
333d/. Gs. per niilliam .. . ; * 
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dise, except that;' Ay miglit deal in bills of exchange, 
and in buying and selling of bullion, gold, or siher, and 
in selling of Any roods or merchandise which should be 
pledged to them for money lent thereon, ahd might al.'^o 
sell the produce of th^ir own lands. This act received 
the royal assent on the 25th of April, 1694 ; the sub- 
scription for the l,200,000f. was completed in ten days, 
twenty-five per cent. , or a fourth of the whole sum, being 
paid down ; and the royal charter of incorporation was 
executed on the 27th of July following. It gave to the 
establishment the same constitution which it still retains, 
under a governor, deputy governor, and twenty-four 
directors, of whom Paterson was one. The new insti- 
tution, though loudly clamoured against for some time, 
principally by interested parties, soon proved its useful- 
ness to the general conviction. “The advantages," says 
Burnet, the king and all concerned in tallies hud 

from the Inuik were soon so sensibly felt that all people 
saw into the secret reasons that made the enemies of the 
constitution set themselves with so much earnestness 
against it.’"" Paterson himself ascribes to it no less an 
elfect than the successful termination of the war : — “ The 
erection of this famous Bank," says he, “ not only re- 
lieved the ministerial managers from tlicir frequent pro- 
cessions into the rity for borrowing of money on the best 
and nearest public securities at an interest of ten or 
twelve per cent, per annum, but likewise gave life and 
currency to double or treble the value of its capital in 
other branches of public credit ; and so, under God, 
became the principal means of the success of the cam- 
paign in llie following year, 1695, as particularly in 
reducing the important fortress of Namur, the first mate- 
rtal step towards the peace concluded at Ryswick in the 
year 1697." * 

A great operation in which the Bank, almost as sixm 
as it had been set up, was called upon to assist go^ 
veMira^t and the country was the entire Te-cmnag(? of 
the silver money, which was undertaken in 1696. The 


♦ Own Time, iL 125. 
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inronvenienccs ariEin^ fropi the pUppiug of the silver 
currency began to be felt about the close of the reign of 
Charles II., and to a greater degree in th«t of James II., 
but only very seriously after the Revolution. In 1692 
we find a clause in an act of parliament reciting that 
* ‘ ‘ the receivers of the revenue ^d aids given to their 
majesties, and divers other persons, have in many places 
of this kingdom refused to receive or take in iwymcnt 
any sort of cracked money, which by law is and ought to 
pass as the current coin of this realm, by reason of 
which refusal many of their majesties’ good subjects are 
under great hardships and difficulties for wont of money 
to pay their taxes and supply their other necessary occa- 
sions, w’hilst the said cracked money lies dead by them, 
and is rendered wholly useless to their majesties and 
their suln^cts.’”" The clause goes on to enact that who- 
ever should refuse to take in payment any cri| 9 k(sd money 
being the current coin of the kingdom shoullf for every 
such oflence forfeit five pounds, to be recovered by action 
by any person who would sue for the same. But the 
evil was not to.be cured in this way ; no act of parlia- 
ment could make a piece of silver intrinsically, for in- 
stance, worth only ninepence or tenpence pass for a 
shilling ; if dealers could not have tne price of their 
goods in money of sufficient weight, they raised the 
price ; and the law which compelled them to tgke the 
clipped money did not, and could not, prevent them from 
allowing discount to those who brought them shillings, 
sixpences, or half-crowns of the full weight, 
receiving gold coin for-more than its legal v^ue in silver ; 
BO that, except that it occasioned some inconveniencse, 
this enactment proved quite ineffectual. Then, in 1694, 
an act was passed expre^y to prevent counterfeiting anti 
clipping the coin.” “ It^is manifest,” says the preamble, 

‘ ‘ that of late years the current coin of this kin^om hath 
been greatly diminished by rounding, clipping, ARng, 
and melting the same, and likewise man^ ialse and 
Counts jffhSt coins have been clipped for tfm better dis- 


* 4 W. and M. c. U, § 7. 
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guisin^ thereof;'* and then it is declared to be apparent 
thi^« these practices are veiy much occasioned by those 
M'ho drive a t|<4^e of exchanging broad money for clipjiL'd 
tuoncy, and by otficr acts and^ devices.'' Twfrcmody this 
state of things it is now enacted, that, if any person 
should at any one t^c either exchange, lend, sell, 
borrow, buy, receive, or pay any i^roadji^pr monc}^, 
or silver money unclipped, of the coin kingdom, 

for more than tlie same was coined for, awSought by law 
to go for, he should forfeit ten tiiiias the amount of the 
money so illegally cxclianged. A variety of new restiic- 
tions were at the same time imiiosed upon the trade in 
bullion; such as, that no person should cast ingots or 
bars of silver, under a penalty of five hundred ]>ounds ; 
that none should buy, sell, or have in custody any clip- 
pings or filing pf coin under the like penalty^ that no 
])crson sl)|||dd export any melted silver without having it 
first stamped at Goldsmiths' Hull, and taking oath tnat 
no part of it bad been before it was melted current coin 
of the kingdSSii, or clippingf therefrom ; that none but 
goldsmiths and refiners should deal in tlie baying or sell- 
ing 'of silver bullion, under ]Wui of suflering six months’ 
imprisonment, Stc* But it might as well have been at- 
t^pted to stop the flowing of the tide by act of parlia- 
ment. Before tliis measure was devised, guineas w'ere 
'<|yassing for thirty shillings, and exchequer tallies were 
dka at from pirty to forty per cent, discount. The 
new aqt did os Utile good as the other pssed two years 
befii|t^rM and," says Anderson, “as the diminishing ot 
the'^d hammered money daily inOreased, so far that it 
is said BhiUings scarcely contained more than threepence 
ill silver, the condition of the nation became very alarm- 
ing^- which gave the neatest joy to the dUaflwted at 
home, who hoped< thereby for artotal overthrow of King 
WilUui^’a government. The French kihg also had 
C 9 ;[iectBitioiis frpm this calamity, so far as to havr^^ 
hasrd ^ sam that King Williain would never be able to 
aunpoan^ me ^j^ftculty.^’f The w retched state to which 

* 6 and 7 W. and M« c. 17. f ChruL of Com. ii^ §1 9^ 
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the coinage had actually been' induced is most clearly 
8(?t forth in an Essay for the Amendment of the Silver 
Coin,” which appeared in 1695, and the olMi^pr of which 
evidently writes from official' sources of information. He 
computes the entire silver mo^y coined by Queen 
Elizabeth to amounted to 4,^2,932^ ; that coined 
by James I. W^00,600/. ; and that coined by Chaiies I. 
to 6,776,54#j^aking, in all, -15^109, 476/. By this 
time all QueeirElizabeffi’s crowns, holf-cro^vns, groats, 
quarter-shillings, half-groats, three-haUpenny piebes; 
thi'ee-ferthing pieces, and half|)encc, were wholly 
gone ; and also great numbers ui her shillinjgs and six- 
])ouoes. The crowns, groats, twopenny pieces, pencie, 
and half^)cncc of James £. and Charles I. had likewise 
ufl disappeared ; wdth niony of thoir half-crowns, shil- 
lings and six]tenccs. On the whole, this author calculates 
that the/c did nut remain in circulation more a third 
])art of tliis old coinage, or not much above 5,000, 000/. 
sterling. This, how’ever, constituted by tlie greater 
part of the existing silver (fbrrency ; for nie unmclted 
coins of Charles 11., James 11., and King .William did 
not' amount to more than about 563,000/. Thus the 
nominal value of the whole adver money of the kingdom, 
clipped and unclipped, lioaided and current^ w^as about 
5,600,000^. But of this about 4,000,000/. consisted of 
clipped money,- while the remaining 1,600,000/. was 
1 ‘itiier hoarded up, or current only in the remote couu^ 
ties. Tim most curious (^art of the statement,' how^Cr, 
and &at also i^hich proceeds i^poii the surest grom^m is 
the eychlation of the ex^nt to which the dippin^^d 
been earried. There h^, it seems, been brought into 
the Miiit,»dn the three months* of May, Juno, and July, 
1695, 572 bags, each containing 100/. of ^Ver coin; 
psomiscuously collected, which, according to the stan-'^ 
daMt, 'ought to hoVe weighed 18,451 Ib^. 6 oz. 16 dwtsl’ 
SgrSi’tniy; but tlm actual weight of the->wholo turned 
out to tie only Si^SO lbs. 11 oz. 5dwts., or ver^ttle nioi]e 
half what it ought to have lieen i exaOt dimi- 
nution amounted to about five shillings in every eieveii. 
The whole .four .miUioui'af clipped mWar numey, tlieie* 

VOL. IT. O 
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fure, were really not wortU much inore than two million i 
sterliiig ; Bad the loss.jeonswent upon calling m the 
whole and. il^KMunin^ it woukf not amount to miich leas 
than tliat sum. The prospect of this grcai outlay, how- 
ever, notwithstandiog considerable opposition oh tlje 
part Of some members, did not deter , JigBa ”^Bnt from 
resolving upon the only course that Jpljf efTectually 
remedy the evil. By a succession of in the 
course of the veara lGy6 and 1397, provi^Qn was made Ibr 
gradually calfing in all the old silver money, and replacing 
it by another currency of , the full standard weight; and 
liofore the end of the latter year the entire operation wus 
accomplished, and our silver coins came forth from the 
Mint,'^ to miote Anderson’s expressions, “ the finest and 
most beautiful of any in all Europe.” The new money 
■was coined ^Jartly at the Tower, partly at the country 
' mints of ^'Bristol, Exeter, Chester, Norwich, aiid York. 
According to on account which has been printed' of the 
receipts and is^^ues the ExchcQuer during the roigii of 
William, the entile cost a&ouiited to something under 
two millions and a half— a sum sufficiently near the 
estimate of the author of the essay from which w^e have 
taken the above view of the actual state of the silver 
currency before this rc-coinoge, to entitle us to place 
Considerable confidence in the general accuracy of his 
fhctj and calculations.* 

' To the Chonoellor of the Exchequer, Charles Mon- 

* The amount referred to is printed in the Parliamentary 
History, vol. v. Appendix 19 ■, and also in Sinclair’s History 
of tho Public Revenue (3rd edit.) vol. iii. Appendix, pp. 
152^1 59i It is observed, however, by Leake, that the 
'‘•prnvisioa by Uw to receive the clipped money the 
greatest encoura^ment to proi^ote clipping, oOd gave the 
cHppen all the advantages they coulti deure, wfe ng the 
crime more general ; for now they were nre of a market 
fpr th^ pipped mop^; so that what had beta Knaided, 
nnd hitheno escaped the dieatu, now underwent .the some 
Cite ; and improbable dnu more wua clipped giMl 

Tcolipped upon this general licence than had been beroi^.’'— 
Hittorhoi Aeoawd^ Mpmg, Rnd Edit p. 392. 
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nrterwards Earl of Halifax, is oscribod die main 
ft'C^dit of suggesting and cftirying tbrongh this great re- 
Ppnn, which was undoubtedly the mightiest £nancud ope- 
^tiem that nad yet been achievi^ or undertaken in 
' l^ngknd. In the mean time, however, it had, before 
its complctyi^ery nearly brought down tho infant esta- 
blishment drVb Bank, whose notes, together with the 
new ExchtSMPBills, f^so a contrivance of Montague’s,) 
had chiefly supplied, while the re-coinage was pix>Q0ed- 
ing, the vacuum occasioned by the abstraction of thb old 
dipped silver money. But these notes, being payable 
oil uemand, W'Cre presented so much faster than tiie new 
coin could be supplied from the Mint, that the Bank, in 
the course of the year 1697, was obliged to resort to 
what amounted in fact to a suspension of payments — 
giving coin for its notes, first by instalments of ten per 
cent. Once a fortnight, and afterwards only at the rate of 
, three per cent, once in three months. The consequence 
that Bank paper fell to a discount of from fifteen to 
twenty per cent. In the preceding year the directors 
had made tw'O successive calls of Iw^enty per cent, each 
upon the proprietors ; but such w'bb the difficulty of pro- 
curing money, that we find them, in the Gazette of the 
nth 0 ? May, 1697, ui^ing the defiiulters upon the last of 
these calls, which .should have been attended to on the 
lOtli of the preceding November, -‘and also those in- 
debted to the Bank u|ani mortgages, pawns, notes, bills, 
or other securities, to pay in the said twenty per cent,, 
and t)ie principal and interest of those securities, by the 
Isi; of June next.” But these difficulties were soon re- 
moved and the credit of the Bonk completely restored by 
tlm ^&c.ts of an act passed in the ensuing session of mr- 
liament, adding above a million sterling to the stock of 


mttier oontinued to (fie year I7ad ; lu i / xx lo ure year 
; atad in 1742 to the year 1765. Mdbiwbile also 
Vt^ ibpif&l, or the amoimt of the advances bad made to 


^ Bsud9WilLllI c. 89. 
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the public, had ^ne on increosinj^, till at the close of the 
present period it had risen to be nearly eleven millions. 
The estaolishmcnt of the Bank of England M'as immedi- 
ately followed by that of a similar institution in Scotland, 
also' ^mainly through the exertions of the public-spirited 
and indefatigable Paterson. But, while great corpo- 
ration in Threadneedle-street remained th<MUy privileged 
banking association in England, the Bralt of Scotland 
was jcompelled within the present period to submit to the 
intrusion, first of one chartered rival, the Royal Bank, in 
1727, and then of a second, the British Linen Company, 
in 1746. 


Of the old incorporated trading associations, the only 
one the history of which ofi'ers much matter of interest 
during the present period, is the East India Company. 
This Company underwent a complete re-organisation in 
conseijuence of measures that were taken respecting it in 
the reign of William. We have seen that for some time 
previous to the Revolution the exclusive privilege of the 
Company had been extensively invaded by numbers ol' 
private traders. These interlopers, as they vrere styled, 
taking advantage of the natural invidiousness of a mono* 
poly, seem to have at length succeeded in exciting a very 
general feeluig of hostility to the Company ; to which 
were imputed various delinquencies and acts of misma- 
nagement most injurious to the national interests ; so tliat 
in January, 1692, tlie House of Commons, carried along 
by the prevailing clamour, sent up an address to his 
majesty requesting him at once to dissolve a body that had 
BO misconducted itself, and incorporate a new company. 
This was the commencement of a long series of procced- 
ingB, of which w'e can here notice little more than the 
results. On the question being submitted to the privy 
council, they proposed that a n€w company should he in- 
corporated for twenty-one years, to consist of tile inem- 
bera of the old company, and as ipany new subscribers 
Off should teake up a capital of from l,$00,d00^ to 
11,000,000/., 4 ^ which the existing comity’s cratal 
should be considered as making 740,0001. But the Com- 
)uuiy m ai n tained tlmt, reckoning everting they pos^ 
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^ssed, and looking to the current price of their stock in 
the market, their capj^l could not be fairly estimated at 
a less sum than 1,500,000/. They also contended that 
tlieir forts, towns, and territories in India were by their 
tliai'ters theirs for ever, whatever might become of their 
privilege of , uxclusive trading. No 5tei>s were taken to 
carry into efiKHithe recommendations of the privy council ; 
nor did tlie emimies of the Company succeed in getting it 
broken up, even when the following year, by an unaccount- 
able piece of neglect, it had legally incurred the forfeiture 
of its charter by the non-payment on the appointed day of 
ii tax upon its capital imposed by a recent act of parliament. 
On the contrary, on the 7th oi October, 1693, it obtained 
from the king a renewal of its charter, with a full restora- 
tion of all its former jjowers and privileges. Two years 
after, an investigation was made by parliament into this 
ti-unsactioii, when it apj^ared that the Compaiw had, in the 
year 1693, expended fbrsijecial (but unspecined) services 
little less than 90,000/. ; ot v^hich, among other persons in 
j)ower, the Duke of Leeds, the president of the council, was 
all but proved to have been a sharer to a large amoimt, while 
his majesty himself was strongly suspect^ to have bene- 
fited to a still larger. These disclosures, or exposures, 
did not tend to allay the public feeling against the Com- 
pany ; which about the same time fell into further disfa^ 
vour by being obliged to suspend for some years tlie pay- 
ment of any di\ idends in consequence of a train of severe 
losses it hod incurred. Indeed, tne Company now scarcely 
derived any advantage at all f^m its clmrter, the validity 
of which was denied by parliament, and which even the 
government openly 'lisrcgarded, granting licences to the 
private traders in the most unreserved manner. To this 

S sB had matters been brought, when, in the beginning of 
c year 1693, tlie govcnlment, being in want of mon^, 
bethought itself of trying what could be mode of the mo- 
nopoly of the India trade, which was thus contested or in 
ab^ance. The Company now offered to maki an advnnGe 
ofTOO^OOa/.^ at four per cent., on condition of obtain^ a 
mirliameata^ oonfinuation of their charter ; but on this, at 
instigation, as it is alleged, of the Chancellor of the Kx- 
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cheniicr, Montag^ue, the private traders offered 2,OUO,000?. 
at eight per cent., for an incorporation conferring upon 
them the exclusive privilege of the trade ; and their pi'o- 
posal was accepted. An ail was accordingly passed in July 
of that year, empowering the king to incorporate the new 
company; and on the 5th of September following his 
majesty signed a charter investing the subst^bers of the 
two millions, under the name of The English Company 
trading to the East Indies, with the exclusive possossion of 
the commerce of that part of the world for ever, subject 
only to the right of the Old Company to continue their 
trade for three years longer. Meanwhile, however, the 
Old Company had, through its treasurer, subscribed no 
less than 315,000/. of the loan of two millions, and had 
thus become by far the largest shareholder in the new and 
rival association. Hence a confusion and conHict of 
claims and interests such as a legislative urrangem'ent has 
seldom produced. There were now trading all at tlie 
same time, first, tlie Old Campany, exprc&dy authonsed 
to go on as usual for three years longer, and even after 
the expiration of that term left in |)o5session of all its 
forts and factories in India, and of whatever privileges it 
had acquired there from the native authorities ; secondly, 
the New Comjmny, without any Indian possessions what- 
ever, and with the rival body, which aimed ut its destruc- 
tion, permanently, as it were, Seated upon its shouldci's, 
and invested with almost a controlling power over its 
o[)crations ; thirdly, a few of tlie subscribers to the late 
loan, who had declined joining the New Company, but 
who in tenns of the original contract with the govonimeiit 
wei^ nevertheless entitled, so long as the two millions 
remained unrejiaid, to trade each for him^lf ; and fourthly, 
rll such separate traders as had cleared out from England 
previous to the 1st of July, 169*J, the right of nil such to 
carry on tlie trade till they sliould think fit to return to 
England hairing also been prm'ided for by a clause in the 
net which created the New Company. It is said that no 
fewer than sixty ships in all were now engaged in the 
trade, which seems to have been reduced to a slate in 
which all the inconveniences of a free trade and of a i:io- 
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noijnly ^erc combined, writhout any of the advantages of 
eitlier. The homq manu&ctures were extensively in- 
jured by a glut of India goods^ the priees obtained for 
which at the same time entirely failed to remunerate the 
im})orters. And still the bitterest hostility divided the 
two companies, quarrel, indeed, gradually became 

one in whiidi the W'hole nation took part, the Tories 
aiding with the Old Company, the Whigs with the New, 
ai'ter the manner in whicli tlie whirlpool of political fac- 
tion is wont to draw all things to it. In the city of Lon- 
don ill particular, ever since the ]>assing of tne act of 
which hud culled the New Company into existence, 
all the powerful interest of the other comjxmy had been 
strenuously and perseveringly exerted against the govern- 
ment ; and Burnet acknowledges “ that this act, together 
with the inclifiutions which those of the Whigs w ho wen^ 
in good posts had expressed for keeping up a greater land 
force, did contribute to tbie blasting the reputation they 
hud hitherto maintained of being good putiiots, and W'us 
made use of over England by the Tories to dispacc both 
the king and them.”* And the Tory inujqfity in the new 
House of Commons which met in February, 1701, u})- 
peara to have been the effect of the returning jiopidar 
feeling in favour of tlie Old Company, and of the exer- 
lions of their partisans throughout the kinjidom, morn 
than of any other cause. The elections, indeed, had 
turned principally upon the contention between the two 
companies ; but Burnet himself is coiistraineS to admit that 
what systematic bribciy of the electors took place was 
chiefly, if not exclusively, on the part of the New Cum- 
]iany and his own friends and theirs, the Whigs. When 
the House met, he tells us, ‘‘reports were brought to 
them of elections that hod been scandalously puix'hosed 
by some who w^ore roiicemcd |n the New Lost India 
Company I Instead of drinking and entertainments, by 
wbicn elections were lonnerly manage!^ now a most 
scandalous practice was brought in of buying votes, Vith 
so little decency, that the electors cngagi^ themselves by 

* Own Time,"iL 205. 
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subscription to choose a blank person before they were 
trusted with the name of their candidate." But he adds, 
with considerable naivete, the Old East India Company 
had driven a course of corruption within doors with so 
little shame, that the New Company intended to follow 
their example ; but with this diflerencj^, that, whereas the 
former had bought the persons who wpre elected, they 
resolved to buy elections. The general interest that was 
taken in the dispute between the two companies did npt 
abate till towards the very close of William’s reign ; bi^t^at 
length the parties principally concerned began themselves 
to perceive that the contest was only exhausting and 
ruining both ; and shortly after the aceession of Anne an 
arrangement that had been for some time negociating was 
completed under tlie sanction of the queen, by which 
itheir differences were composed in the mean time, and 

C vision was made for their ultimate union into one 
ly. The fixed property, or dead fiHbVfik, os it was 
called, of the Old Company ^n India, ^being valued at 
330,000^., and that of the New Comjiany at 70,000?., a 
fair adjustment of their respective claims and liabilities in 
regard to that matter was made by the latter paying over 
to the former the sum of 130,000?., so that each might be 
I’egarded as contributing 200,000?. to this part of the 
common stock ; and then the money capital of 2,000,000?. 
was in like manner divided equally between the two, by 
the Old Comjiany purchsising at par as mifth stock from 
the New Company os made up their original subscription 
of 315,000/. to l,000,000?.t These terms were embodied 
in a tripartite indenture, which was signed by her majesty 
and both Comj^ies on the 2nd of July, 1702 ; and By 
whicli it was uso stipulated that after the expiration of 
the term of seven years all separation of interests should 
cease, and the whole incorporatSbd shareholders should 

• Own Time, ii. 259. 

f'^Btrictiy sycaking, th^ amoiint of stock held 1^ eiu^li 
company was only 26B,500?., the remaining 23,000?. being 
held by parties Who, although they had subscribed to the 
2.000,0^?. loan to government, had preferred trading 
separately to joining the Ifew Compauy. 
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form one body, to ba^iqi^ed the United Company of Mer- 
ohants of England trfldillg/to the East Indies. This boal 
And complete union, according!}', took place in the ^ear 
170S. After this the Company’s charter was three times 
renewed, and its exclusive trading privileges continued to 
it, within the present period first, in 1712 till the year 
17^6 ; secondly, in 1730 till the year 1769 ; and lastly, 
in 1744 till the year 1783. 

A few other branches of our colonial and foreign trade, 
during the reign of William, require only a slight notice. 
The plantations, as they were called, or settlements on 
the continent of America, went on steadily increasing in 
population and wealth ; and by the end of the century tlie 
trade with these rising dependencies and the ai^acent 
West India islands is said to have given employment to 
no less than five hundred sail of ships. Of these doubt- 
less a considerable number were engaged in bringing ne- 
groes from the opposite coast of Africa — a trade which 
had originally been in tljc exclusive possession of the 
African Company, but which now, after having been lor 
a considerable time practically open, was in 1698 made so 
legally by an act of ^rliument permittiiif^ all the king’s 
subjects, whether of England or of Amcnca, to trade to 
Africa on payment of a certain per centage to the Com- 
pany on all goods exported or imported — negroes, how- 
ever,, being exempted even from this tax. The change thus 
made was ‘‘ at that time,*' remarks Anderson, ‘‘in every 
one’s judgment much to the benefit of tlnT nation, more 
esporially with relation to the commerce to our sugar 
Oolonies for it was confessed by all that the soporafe 
iMders had considerably reduced the price of negroes tn 
our negro colonics, and consequently hafl so far the 
batter enabled them to undcraell our rivals.” In the 
NewfoundJand fisheiy *the Trench had for some time 
before the Revolution been encroaching more and more 
upon the exclusive rights claimed by the English ; the 
B])ecific complaint in King W''illiam’f dedaratiuii of 
WAT against France in 1689 wop, that, whereas not long 
nnoc the French had been accustomed to take lieeuees 
from the English governor of foundlond for fishing 

G 3 
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in the seas upon that coast, and' to pay tribute for siiih 
licences, as an acknoAvledgment of the sole right of the 
crown of England to that islmid, yet of lale their en- 
croachments u[ion his subjects’ trade and fishery there 
hod been more like the invasions of an enemy than 
becoming friends who had enjoyed the advantagcs.of othfi 
said trade only by permission. The capture 
Scotia^ however, at the commencement of the #ar, 
would probably make us again sole masters of tlio neigh- 
bouring island. An act passed in 1698, for the en- 
couragement of the trade to Newfoundland, may be taken 
as evidence that it was then of considerable value. The 
preambled eel arcs it to be a beneheial trade to this 
kingdom, not only in the employing great numbers of 
seninen and ships, and exporting and consuming great 
quantities of provisions and manufactures of tliis realm, 
whereby many tradesmen and poor artificers are kept at 
work, but also in bringing into this nation, by returns of 
the eflects of tlic said fishery {^om other i;ountries, great 
quantities of wine, oil, plate, iron, wool, and saudey 
other useful commodities, to the increase of his majesty ’d 
revenue, and encouragement of trade and navigation.” 
Then follow a numVjcr of regulations for tlie orderly 
carrying on of the fishery, of wnich the principal is, that^ 
Recoiling to the ancient custom there used,” the master 
of the vessel from England first entering .any harbour or 
CTcek in the island after the 25th of March should be 
admiral of tRc said harbour or creek during that fishing 
season, and should see the rules and orders laid down in 
4he act duly put in execution within the limits of Xhe ju- 
risdiction thus assigned to him. It is expressly orderlil 
that no subject of any foreign power “shall at.ppiytiine 
hereafter take any bait, or use any sort of trade or Ashing 
whatsoever.” in Newfoundland, di in any of the adjaf^ent 
islands. But this complete exclusion of other countries 
from the fishery was not long maintained. Mcaanrs# 
wci*e also taken a few years after the Revolution to revive 
the Greenland fishery. In 1692 a company was juQor- 
]>orate 1 for carrying on this branch of trade, by the name 
of the Company of Merchants of London ,tra4ing to 
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firepiilund, with a capital t>f 40,000/., and a charter Coii- 
Icrriii^ upon them tiic usual powers of succession, &c., 
und the exclusive possession of the trade for fourteen 
years. The preamble of the act ^vos a sort of history of 
the way in which the old English trade to Greenland had 
cotne' to be “ quite decaived and lost.” It recites that 
,‘tcYerul merchants and others had been by on net passed 
in KwS*^ “ encouraged to tit out and send to the said 
Greenland seas some ships or vessels for the catching of 
\Yhalos, whereby some small quantities of oil, blubber, 
and whalc-tins were imported into this kingdom ; but, 
they not being able to carry on the said trade upon their 
.s ingle or separate interests, in regard that the neighbour- 
ing nations did yearly send far greater numbers of shi^^ 
into those seas, the said merchants and other persons of 
tills kingdom were forced to desist from following the 
said trade, which is now wholly engrossed by foreigners ; 
and since the expiration and rcvivalf of the said act there 
hath not been any ships |ent from England to the said 
Greenland seas, or any oil, blubber, or whule-fins imported 
into England but such as have been bought of foreigners, 
whereby CTcat sums of money are yearly drawn out of 
Enp-hind for those comiiiodities, and the rates und prices 
w hi^h are now ])aid for the same are now above six times 
Miore than heretofore they w'cre ; and, the said trade 
having been for above these twelve years last post wholly 
lost to this kingdom, tlierc are very few or no English 
hiirpinierers or English seamen skilled and exercised in the 
said trade of wdiale-entcliing, so that the said trade cannot 
now be regained to this kingdom, nor can be carried on^ 
b^ 0^ wi^out the assistance of foreign liarpinicrcrs, or 
upoh the single interests or stocks of any particular 
persons, or by any other way than by a joint-stock. ”§ The 
trade, how'cver, throve ^der this iiew' system no better 
than ‘bcjbre : after a year or two the Comjiany eub- 
acribed an additional eajiital of 42,000/., ai^ in 1696 tlmy 


■ * 35 Car. 11. 
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got a new act exempting them from all duties upon the 
oil, &c., imported by them during the currency of their 
charter ; but some years before that term expired they 
had expended their second capital also, on which they 
resolved to abandon the speculation. In these circum- 
stances the trade was in 1702 thrown open by {)arli ament, 
the act declaring that it had been wholly neglected by the 
Company and lost to the nation.* But no further attempt 
appears to have been made by any English adventurer in 
this field of enterprise for many years. In 1699 the trade 
with Russia, now becoming every day of greater import- 
ance ill the new jiositicin to which that country was raised 
by the reforms of Peter the Great, was also practically 
thrown open by an act entitling any j^ersoii to admission 
into the Russian Company on payment of an entrance fee 
of 5^. The Turkey Company appears to have been at this 
date in tlie possession of an active and prosperous com- 
merce. The French Council of Commerce, in a me- 
morial drawn up in the year 1701, admit that the English 
then carried on the Levant trade (which was in the hands 
of this company) with much more advantage than the 
French, chiefly in consequence of our woollen cloths being 
bod\ superior in quality and lower in price. “ Tho 
English, odds the Memorial, also carry to the Levant 
lead, jiewtcr, copjieras, and logwood, which arc goods 
they are masters of ; together with a great deal of pepper ; 
and, that they may not drain their country of its gold and 
silver, they also t^e in dry fish of their own catching, 
sugar of their own colonies, and other goods of their own 
produce, which they sell on the coasts of Portugal, Spain, 
and Italy, for pieces of eight, which they cany to Ihe 
Levant to make up a stock sufficient for purchasing their 
homeward cargoes, 

The French of Commerce was established by 

Louis XIV. in the year 1700. From its erection Au- 
dereqn, writing about the middle of tlie last century, when 
it sfill subsistefi, thinks there is good reason to date ‘‘the 

* l Anne, c. 12. 

f Quoted by Anderson in Chron. of Com. iii. 7. 
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DiTat and almost surprising increase of the romuicrccy 
\AOollcii manufacture, mercantile shipping, and foreign 
f'oJoiiies of France.* We have iintieed in the last 
Chapter, the English Council or lioaril of the same kind 
c^lablishcl^ by Charles 11. in 1668, \\hich, however, w^as 
l:e})tup only for about five or six ycais. From the time 
wIkmi it was allrjwTd to drop matters reluhiig to eommercc 
and the polonies had been usually referred to eoiimilttecs 
of the privy council specially appointed to consider each 
new subject us it arose ; but in 1696 Kin^ Willuiiii issued 
:i eoiumission appointing a pcrmanenl Hoard of Trade, to 
cinisist (^m addition to the great ollicers of slate, whose 
atioinlanee was expected lo be only oeeasional) of a first 
lord urnl seven other eominissioners, eueli iuiving a salary 
III' 1000/. Among the first eominissioners weie the cele- 
brated John Locke, and rollexfen, ilic w liter on eom- 
ineree. They viere styled ‘‘ Cummissioners for jiro- 
motiiig the. Trade of this Kingdom, and for inspecting 
and iinjiroving the Pluiitatioiis in Amenea and else- 
where and their in&LruetToiis more [lartieidarly directed 
them to examine into and take accounts of the general 
trade of England, and of our foreign eoiiiinerce in all its 
dt‘partnieiitB — “ to consider by what means profitable ina- 
iiufaetures, already settled, may be further improved, and 
how other new and profitable manufactui'cs may be intro- 
duced” — “ to consider of proper metlioils for setting on 
w'ork and employing the poor, and making them usid'ul to 
tile public” — and, in regard to the plantations, or eolonies, 
to superintend not only their commerce but their govern- 
ment in all respects. t From this lost class of duties the 
Board of Trade must have been relieved, we presume, on 
the institutiongpf the office of Secretary of State for the 
Colonics, or tlic American department, in 1769 ; but its 
othor functions were nuderstood to remain nearly 
some as at its first establishment down to its abulitiop in 

* Chron. of Coin. ii. 646. * * 

f See abstract of the ori^nal Cammission in Macplicr- 
son’s Annals of Commerce, ii. 660. 
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1702, \vh 0 n the business of this department of the exeeu’- 
tivc ^veminent was made over to a pcrmanant cuininitfcce 
of the privy council, according to th^ arrangement that 
still subsists. 

The llevolutioii was immediately followed by an inno- 
vation, which demands our special notice, in the law icgu- 
laiing the foreign trade in tne most important of all })ro- 
ductions, the article of com. As far as the subject can be 
historically traced, the first law' pci-mitting the exportation 
of com from EngluiiJ, without the royal licence, w’as 
passed in 1394 (17 Rich. II. c. 7). By this law expor- 
tation, which ajjpears to have been hitherto strictly pro- 
hibited, was inane free in all circumstances, that is to say, 
whatever might be the price at home. The only check 
reserved was, that, as the king had fonnerly the power of 
allow'ing exportation in particular rases, so now he ini^ht 
forbid it w hen to do so appeared to him to be for the profit 
of the realm. The matter, therefore, in fact remained 
still, as before, under the control of the crow n — w ith this 
difference, that, whereas non-exportation hud been the 
geiieml rule formerly, liberty of exportation was estab- 
lished as the gpiicral rule now. The altcnition of the law 
may be taken ns indicating the increased political power 
of the agricultural interest, and probably also tlic in- 
cronsed cultivation and produce of the soil. And these 
same two causes w e find operating, with almost uninter- 
mpted constancy, in moulding our corn laws more and 
more into thg form most accordant with the interests of 
the producer down to the date at w'liich we are now' ar- 
rived. In 1436 (by 15 lien. VI. c. 2), the right of 
cxjiortBtion, in the case of the home price being under a 
certain point, was given absolutely, without any restric- 
tion or reservation w hatever ; the old ijow'ur of prohibition 
WHS w'holly taken from the king 5o4ong as prices remained 
below' the sum sjmeified ; it w'as merely provided that he 
should have his customs and duties, as usual, upot^ the 
cx|)6!i'tGd comriiodity. And, of course, by the unrepcalcd 
act of 1394, oxportatinn, whatever might be tlic state of 
prices at home, was still also free, unless w hen expressly 
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forbidden by rnyal proclamatinn. The limit fixed by the 
act of 14dn, aa that within which the ri^htof exportation 
remained independeht of the crown-, was so long as tlu' 
home price (of the quarter of w'lieat) did not exceed 
0^. 8c/. In 1463 (by 3 Ed. IV. c. 2) a new advantage w ns 
given to the proihicci'S, by importation being for tho,&st 
time forbidden whenever prices should be under. thtit 
peunt. In this state the law remained for sevcntyjonc 
years. Hut then in 1 534 an act was passed (the 25th Hen- 
VIII. c. 2) which (in so far at least as regarded the 
exportation of mm) sw’ept aw'ay all the legislation of the 
^jTeceding hundred and forty years, and suddenly restored 
fur a time the old original state of the law^ by which ex- 
]iortation was prohibited in all circumstances cxce])t under 
tile royal licence. The importation of the article, indeed, 
srill rcmaine<l fettered by tne act of 14C3 ; hut [xrobably 
tlmt af;t w^as no w nearly inoperative from the rise of prices 
that had taken place since it passed ; — a change that 
w'ould, to be sure, make the act of 1436 also a dead letter; 
.'>0 that what was really tfbnc by Henry VIII. 's act of 
1534 was principally to repeal Richard II. 's act of 1394^ 
which first made free exporlatioii the rule and non-ex- 
portation the exception, time itself having done the rest. 
However, the law, as wc have said, was now (except as 
10 the partial and probably inapplicable and harmless re- 
striction on importation) brought back in all respects to 
the state in which it was Ijcforc the course of legislation 
in favour of the agricultural interest began, Rut this 
lasted for twenty years oidv. lu 1554 (by the I and 2' 
Phil, and Mary, c. 5) the law of 1463 yna revived, and 
exportation again made free when the price was under 
6.;. Sd. It is expressly stated in the preamble to this 
new act that the general prohibition of exportation by the 
act of 1534 had been extensively ovadeu or completely 
disregarded : yet notwithstanding,” are the words of 

the preiunble, “ many and sundry covetous and inutiaUQ 
]>erBOns, seeking their own lucres and gflins, had fnd 
daily do carry and convey innumerable quantity ns weU< 
of Oom, cheese, butter, and other victual [iho prohibition 
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had extended to all other artklea of food as 'W'ell as grain], 
as of woodj out of tills rcaJui into the parts beyond the 
8GUS ; by reason whereof tlic said corti, victual, and wood 
are grown into a wonderful dearth and extreme prices.” 
^o that we sec even this short solitary suspension of the 
onward movement of the lund-cultivating, or rather of the 
land-owning, interest was ratlier nomind than real. But 
at any rate the subsequent advance of the landed interest 
in this course of acquisition was both steady aiid open 
enough. Ill 1562 (by the 17th, or, in the common edi- 
tions, the 26th section of the 5 Eliz. c. 5, curiously en- 
titled “ An Act touching certain politic constitution.^ 
made for the maintenance of the Navy”) the limit within 
which there should be a free exportation of wheat was 
enlarged by the elevation of tlie terminating prioe to IQ.^*. 
the quarter ; a cori'esponding alteration being at thfrsame 
time made for other dcseriptions of grain. In 1571 (by 
the 13 Eliz. c. 13) the law of 1394 was restored, and 
exportation was made free, whatever might be the home 
price, at all times when no proclamation had been ipued 
to tile contraiy. Then by a succession of acts theUmits 
within which the right of exportation was made absolute, 
and independent even of the control of the royal ju'eroga- 
tivc, were gradually extended, by tlie elevation of the 
terminating price in 1623 (by the 21 Joe. I. c. 28) to 
32s. ; in 1660 (by the 12 Car. II. c. 4) to 40f. ; and in 
Iti63 (by the 15 Car. IL c. 7) to 48s. Up to this point, 
however, altiiougli the landed interest hod been successful 
in breaking down to a considerable extent the ancient 
policy of the kingdom, which was prohibitory of exporta- 
tiofi in all circumstances, it cannot be said (if we except 
the law of 1463 forbidding impoiiation while the home 
price was under Gs. Sd., which iiad now long ceased ^ be 
operative, if it ever had been so) that any unfair 4idvan- 
tage had been given to . the growers of com all that bad 
lieen done in meir favour had only tended to niak^ the 
trkde in corti more and moio free, by romoving' of 
the reatrictioBB th^ had boon laid upon the export of the. 
commodi^.. , But soon after this a new system was begun* 
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In 1670 (by (lie 22 Cur. II. c. 13) not only wns the 
home price up to ^hich exportetion should be tree raised 
to 53s, 4d . , but for the first time (for we may disregard 
altogether the obsolete act of 1463) importation was re- 
strained, by being loaded with a prohibitory amount of 
duty so long as the price in the home-market was under 
53s. 4d., and even with a very heavy duty, Bs. per 
quarter, when the home price reached that point and until 
it rose to BOs. This was the law in force at the time of 
the Revolution. Com could not be brought from abroad 
at all till the price at home rose to 53s. 4d., and even not 
Then without the pavmcnt of a tax which made it neces- 
sary that the cost of purchase and charge of conveyance 
should not together have amounted to so much as 45s. 4d. \ 
and at the same time its exportation was perfectly free 
(except that it paid a moderate custom duty, like all otlier 
commDdities) until it rose at home to a price which it might 
be safely presumed would make the sending it abroad no 
longer profitable^ This, we iwght suppose, would have been 
deemeu protection for agriculture enough. But not so ; 
immediately after the Revolution an act w'os passed (the 
I Will, and Mary, c. 12) which introduced the new prin- 
ciple of actually paying the laiidlorcls for sending their 
produce out of the country, by allowing a bounty of 5s. 
upon every quarter of wheat exported so long as the home 
price did not exceed 48s. Nor was even this all that was 
done to promote exportation in 1699 (by tj^e 11 Will, 
III. c, 20), “ for tne greater encouragement of tillage/* 
com sent abroad was relieved even from all custom-house 


duties. It was time, indeed, to cease levying duties. with 
the one hand upon that which we were paying bounties 
to encourage on the other. 

Under (he system of bounties, which was maintained 
throughout the present {(hriod and long after its close (for 
it was not till me year 1773 that ^e law of 1609 was 

^•11 I A All! aL_a Ia 1 11— 


instance, 14, 6^ quarters of wheat and flour were sent 
abroad ; in 1699 the quantity fell to 557 ; but in 1700 it 
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wras 49,056 ; and in the ten followine years, 'while it I'osc 
in 1706 to 18S,332, it never was under 74,000, till 17 JO, 
when it fell to 13,924. In the ten years from l7il tu 
1720 it ranf^ from 71,800 quarters to 176,227, cxcqit 
in 1717, when it was only 22,954. In 1722 it was 
178,880; in 1723, 157,720; in 1724, 245,865; and in 
1725, 204,413. Hut in 1727 it had fallen to 30,315; 
and in 1728 to 3,817 ; nor in 1729 was it more than 
18,993. After this, with the exception of a few unpro- 
ductive years (1740, 1741,^ 1757, and 1758), in whidi it 
was very insignilicant, it was seldom less than from 
200,000 to 400,000, and soiiietiiiies it was considerably 
more: thus, in 1733 it was 427,199; in 1734, 498,196; 
in 1737, 461,602; in 1738,580,596; in 1748, 543,387 ; 
ill 1749, 629,049; iu 1750, 947,602 (which was the 
highest amount it ever reached) ; and in 1751, 661,416. 
It has often been contended, and forinerlv it was an opi- 
nion almost universally held, that, by tne extension uf 
tillage which it occasioned, ^he system of bounties u}M)n 
the exportation of corn in fact opcratcd|- to keep dow n die 
price of the commodity in the home-market. “ In other 
fitates,'’ observes the Count de 13 ouluin villi ers, private 
persons pay the government for the cx])ortation of grain ; 
£ngland acts quite otherwise, and pays them. All 
fximmon means made use of to that time to increase tlie 
fruits of the earth had been insutticient, or at least of 
little use. Before that epoch the agriculture of England 
was of little account in Europe. As long os that mo- 
narchy thought only of its own subsistciiee, it always 
fbond itseir short of the necessary; it was veyry often 
obliged to liave rocxiursc to foreigners to niidce up the de- 
ficiency of the growth of the nation ; but, w hen it made 
its agriculture an object of eomuicrcc, tlie cultivation of 
its land became one of the most abundant in £u^opi^ 
Without that stroke of stute, the best Concerted of all 
those which have yet appeared in nsodem politics, 
England had never so^vu but for herself ; for whfit cotdd 
■he have done with the surplus of her groin ? It w as tlie 
bounty only which could assure her of the sale in foiieigii 
Diarkcts, and, fur that reason, be the only source of^lhe 
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BUgBicntaiion of her harvests. Let us combine all tlio 
means which that monarchy hath put in use, for an a^e 
past, to establish its power, and we shall find that it is to 
this in particular that she is indebted for her elevation."’’'* 
Ill later times this reasoning^ has ^nerally been considered 
to be as mistaken as it is paradoxical, and the efh'cts 
whirh it attributes to the bounty system have been tmeod 
to quite other causes ; but it is at least certain that, how- 
soever caused, a reduction' rather than a rise of the price 
of corn did follow this artificial encounifrcnicnt ^veri to 
its exportation. Grain was in §^eral, abcoidiiig to 
Charles Smith, from fifteen to twenty per cent, cheaper 
duriri^:^ the seventy years that followed the enactment of 
the law of 168D than it had been for forty years before 
that tiinc.f For some years after the liestoratioii the 
average price of wheat exceeded 50.s*. the quarter ; nor 
was it under 41.9. at the flute of the Revolution : for the 
teti years ending yvith 1695 it appears to have been about 
39s. 6e/. ; fur the ten ending’ 1705, about 43s, ; for tJie 
ten ending 171 5, about 44.?. ; for the twenty ending 1735, 
about 35s. ; for the ten ending 1745, about 32s . ; and for 
the ten ending 1755, about 33s. 

According to un account given by Davenant, the offi- 
rial value of our entire ei])ort8 for the year 1699 was 
*6,788,166/. ; of which sum the woollen Dianufucture 
alouc furnished not less than 2,932,292/., or considerably 
nearer one-half than one-third.'t Elsewhere the same 
Writer estimates our total exports to France in tlmt year 
at 103,901f. ; in 1700 at 287,049/. ; and in 1701 at 
213,004/.: the values of the imports from that country 
being 76,272/. for 1699 ; 94,641/. for 1700 ; and 123,940/. 
for 1701 .§ The only articles be particularizes are, among 
the exports, woollen goods and Icsul ; among thn imiMirts, 

* Les luterets dc la France mal eutendus ; 2 tom. l2xno. 
Amst. 1757 ; quoted in Mr. C. Smith’s Tracts on the Com 
Laws, p. 162. ■ . . 

, f Tracts oa the Com Laws, p. 73 (second edition). ' 

I Second Report to Commissioners of Public AocountSp 
5Vcrks, V. 4B0. 

5 First Report, Works, v. 35B. 
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linen, paper, wine, biundy, and kid-skins. On tlie 
whole it appears that the trade with France was consider- 
ably less now than it had been in the time of free inter- 
course which Immediately succeeded the Restoration. 
The trade with Uollond, on the other hand, had gi'cntly 
increased. Up to the year 1669, according to Davcnaiit, 
our exports to that countiy consisted of only 45 species of 
rated goods, whereas by the beginning ol the reign oi' 
Anikc we exported thither 120 or 13Q different kinds. 
Formerly our principal exports to Holland were woollen 
goods, tin, lead, brass, molasses, wrought silk, butter, and 
morkins (hides) ; our principal importations thence, 
linens, wrought silk, thrown silk, threads, inkles, spicery, 
madder, battery, stock-fish, whale-fins, hemp, flax, un- 
wrought copper, Rhenish wine, safflower, and iron ware. 
Of our woollens exported to Holland, the value in 1669 
was 79,953/. ; in 1TD3, 1,339,526/. : of our lead, 297/. 
in 1669 ; 36,263/. in 17o3: of our tin, 1,635/. in 1669 ; 
17,051?. in 1703. Altogether, the value of our exports 
of the eight principal articles was 1 53,799?. in the former 
year, and 1,404,920?. in the latter. Of nHolasses, how- 
ever, of which wc exported thither to the value ol 
57,510?. in 1G69, tliere appears to have been no exporta- 
tion at all to Holland in 1703. On the other hand, many' 
foreign, colonial, and East India goods entered into our 
exports in the latter year, which either formed no part of 
them, or a much smuler part, in the former. Of sugar 
and foreign fruits, we re-exported to Holland in 1703 to 
the value of 114,416?.; oi pepper, drugs, and dyeing 
substances to the value of 63,865/. ; of tobaccM] to that of 
143,596/. ; of-^oreign wool to that of 7,600?. ; and of 
cotton yam to that of 1,783?. The East India goods re- 
export^ to Holland thia year amounted in value to 
345,647/. We also now sent a bonsiderable quantity of 
corn to the Dutch, a commodity of wliich in 1669 none 
was exported Davenant says that in the year 1703 
there was entered for exportation in aU sorts of to 
the value of 12,202/: from London, and of 16 b, 067?. 
from the emtports; making altogether 180,269/.; but 
this appears to have been to oil foreign ^larts. The im- 
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[Airts, however, from Holland in these two years do not 
exhibit &o great a difference : their total amount in 1669* 
w^as 501,674/. ; and in 1703, 522,413/. The principal 
articles of which there appears to have been an increase 
of importation are linen (Trom 170,972/. to 213,701/.), 
thrown silk (from 2,878/. to 15,966/.), and threads (from 
11,694/. to 51,138/.): on the other hand there was a 
falling off in wrought silk, spicery, Rhenish wine, and 
several othej- articles. In the seven years from 1699 to 
1705 inclusive, the average value of our exports to Hol- 
land is stated to have been 1,937,934/., and^ tliat of our 
imports from that country, 549,832/. The latter, Davc- 
nant remarks, had “ continued for several years in a 
manner at a stand, seldom exceeding half a million per 
annum.” If we add the outports, which the account does 
not include, that sum might be increased by about a 
fourth. Our exports to Holland, on the other hand, 
had been ronstaiitly augmenting, their excess over the 
imports having, in some of the seven years, been not 
less than 1,500,000/. But^ whether or no this seeming 
overbalance in t^cille with the Dutch had been all to 
the protit of this kingdom, Davenont, with a degree 
of good sense and sagacity saperior to his time, is 
inclined to doubt. If," he continues, “ according to 
the vulgar notion, this large overbalance had been all 
clear gain to England, it would have been some kind of 
recompense for the iiitcmiptions so long a war has brought 
to other branches of our foreign traffic ; bu^ nothing can 
be mere fallacious than, because a country takes off more 
of our commodities than W'c do of theirs, to argue from 
tlience that our dealings with that country are always 
beneficial to us. . . If, for the last twenty-three years, 
the Dutch had so far augmented tlieir luxuries as to want 
for tlieir own consumption that vast bulk of oommt^ 
dities they have so constantly fetched firom this kingdom, 
and if wc had been all along so reformed in our manners 
as to stand in little need of foreign goods, "Holland must 
have been great losers, and we great gainers, by the 
, * Davenant, First Report, p. 413, where U is printed 
1699 \ a misprint that also occurs in other places. 
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fkalin^s that have been between us. If they had not 
found their accounts in the prodigious quantity of etibets 
annually ea]Kirtcd thither from hence, and if so wise a 
state had perceived itself to carry on a losing trade, they 
would have put a stop to this mischief, either by pro- 
hibitions of, nr high duties upon, our product and munu* 
fiteture, for which they had a sufficient pretence from 
the additional impositions we have been compelled to lay 
upon their linens and other goods ; but they have been 
too prudent to be frighted with the false appearance of 
an overbalance, well knowing, the more they brought 
from hence, the better opportunities they had to enlarge 
their general traffics." lie then proceeds, by an exa- 
mination of details, to show that the greater part of the 
commodities taken from us by the Dtim 'were in reality 
re-cxport[Ml by them to other countries, the coui'sc 
of this investigation he notices various facts which throw 
a light upon the then state both of oir own commerce 
and of that of the ^>o^ld. The total value of our exports 
of woollen inanufacturcs to Kolland, which in 1703, as 
wc have seen, was 1, £139,526/., was in 1663 only 79,053/, 
Of three articles alone, perpetuanas, serges, and studs, 
we sent the Dutch in 1703 to the value of 793,527/., or 
ten times the amount of our whole exportation of woollens 
to them forty years before. That people cannot possibly, 
argues Davenant, have witliin the period in question so 
increased in numbers, wealth, and luxury, as to want for 
their own consumption so great a quantity uf these arti- 
cles over and above what they were wont to call for. 

The fact is,” he continues, that they purchase those 
immense cargoes to re-export to other countries, aod so 
tliey Ore become, in a more extended dc^ee than hereto- 
fore, the carriers of our commodities to foreign markets ; 
that is to say, they supply those parts which we, for 
want of induettry, have not edllbraced, m where ocr 
tmfiic has been interrupted by the war. It is easy to 
prpvo that for the last twmity years^ great parcels of oUr 
nne draperies, and other woolen manufactures, w'ent into 
France throng Flanders by the connivance of govemfirs, 
* He IS writing in 1712. 
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and by compositions - with the French fiirmcrs,* to the 
value (as 1 am well informed, when in Holland about 
six years since) of near d00,()00/. per annum, bince 
the trade with the Spaniards haa been interruptEMl, tlicy 
must have carried of the same gooils ^reat quantities to 
Fortu^ral ; otlierwise, how could they dis^jose of all the 
baize sent from hence to Holland, which article of baize, 
from 1699 to 1704, amounts to, at a medium of the said 
live years, 92,5261. per annum^a larg-er proportion tluiu 
they can possibly be ooncei\ed to consume themsclvos ; 
and from Portugd it must have found its way to Spain 
Olid, the West Indies. The same may be ^id of per- 
petuauos, serges, says, and other stufts ; as abo of stock- 
ings, woollen and worsted, for men, women, and children. 
During both the wars, not only the line draperies, but 
umiiulkcturcs from the Jong wool, got into France from 
the frontier places, which turned to tJie profit of Holland ; 
and of late years, since they have so much enlarged 
tiieir traffics, and ue cumulated such a stock of wealth to 
support their trade, they have carried up tlie rivorH into 
Germany great jiarcels of fine cloths, stuffs, says, and 
sciges, which our merchants w ere wont formerly to ex- 
]iort to Hamburgh and other parts of the German empire 
upon their own accounts.'’ So likewise with regard to 
tlie tin taken from us by the Dutch. Our export of tin 
to all foreign countries amounted in 1663 to 153 tong ; 
in 1669 to 240 ; in the three years of peace, from 1693 
to 1700, on on average, to 1297 ; and in the^ten years of 
Avar, from 1700 to 1710, on on avemge, to 1094. In 
these lost ten years the Dutch alone bought from us 
ammally, on an average, 5937 cwt., or neany 300 tons, 
of the estimated value of 21,374/. It is not difficult,” 
says Davenant, “ to account for tlie reasons why our late 
exportations of tin so fax; exceed those of former times. 
All OUT neighbours, as ^ell as ourselvca, have increased 
in the luxurious ways of living j such who heretofore 
wore content with pewter are now served in plate, opd 
aioh aa made use of treneben, wooden platters, and 
earthenware will now have pewter ; all' winch is visible 
* Of customs. , 
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within forty vearSj and has occasioned this great call of a 
commodity almost peculiar to us.” The quantity of tin 
raised from tlie iDines, howevisr, was still ^ater than 
the demands of the home-market and of foreign countries 
togefher took off our hajids ; kt the time when Davenont 
^VTote, her majesty, fur whose behoof the mines were 
Avrought, jyd unsold between 4000 and 5000 tons, or as 
much mrwnulil supply tlic consumption of the next, four 
or five years. “ As me case stands at present,’’ he adds, 
‘‘ Uollftnd is the great marine for tin ; the necessities 
of such as have it upon their hands, either in merchandize 
or security, drive it tliithcr, and the Dutch set what 
price they ])lpasc upon this rich product of England, to 
the damage of the public.” He proposes that a thousand 
tons of the dead stock should be coined into tin halfpeiM^ 
and farthiii^. The annual quantity of tin that wffi 
raised in England, however, went on increasing from 
this time instead of being diminished the quanti^ 
which had accumulated in Davenant’s ti nw^ only abdm 
a year's produce of the mines* at presenL^^JjSe next pro- 
ems to our exports of com. This, he’^wftrves, ** is, in 
a manner, a new exportation, arising to^imlrDm the war, 
which has in other countries so employed the hands of 
their people that they could not till the ground, or from 
dearths or plagues, wherewith divers nations have been 
afflicted for these last twenty-three years.’’ Formerly, 
only a very small quantity of grain was sent from the 
port of London to Holland, Spain, Denmaik, Africa, the 
rlantations, Italy, and Portugal : in 1663 the entire 
estimated valuq of the com so exported was only 4315^., 
and in 1699 not more than 201 H. Whereas now,” 
continues our author, we ezjMrt grain of all sorts to 
Africa, Canaries, Denmark and^orway. East Country, 
Flanders, France, Germany, Holland, Ireland, Ifnly, 
Madeiras, Newibundlond, rorttignl, Russia, Scotland, 
Spain, Sweden, Venice, Isles of Guernsey, &c., and 
English Plantations.'' In the eleven years imm 1700 
to 1710, inclusive, the average total export of grain from 
En^ond woe of the estimated value of 274,1717. ; of 
winch the value of that entered for exportation to IIol- 
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land alone avera^ 15l|$d4/. /‘ What , part bf this 

commodity/* says Daveoi^ is ibr their own consump- 
tion, and what part they re-export to o^er countries, 
does not appear to me ; bat, so flu* ia certain— when com 
bears a high price in foreign marlcets they send large 
carg(^ of it to the places where it finds a ,good vent ; 
and it has been known that in years of scarcity ttiejf briny 
I/s hack our own wheat, because of the premium We give 
upon erjMrtation, and vi'hich they are enabled hi ‘ by 
having large granaries almost in every great town, 
wherein they store larj^ quantities in cheto years, to 
answ.er the demands of other countries.’^ Of tobacco, 
Dur average onnu^, importation from Virginia, for the 
ten years froin^ ]$iw to 17Q9 inclusive, had b^ 
28,858,666 lbs. ; and we had annually re-exported to 
foreign countries 17,598,007 lbs., of whii^ quantity 
Hollwd alone took from us 7,851,157 lbs., or not muen 
less than the half. “ This product of our plantations/’. 
Davenant observes, “earned to Holland, brings oon- 
siderable profit to that ^untiy ; besides ^at the maniip 
facturing of it, when there, employs a great number (ff 
their people. What proportion of it they consume themr 
selves cannot well be stated ; but so for is known, that 
they mix it with the tobacco of their own mwth, viz., 
for FnuiGB, one-third inland and two-tliirw Vir^nia ; 
making it finer or coarser, and adding to or diminishing 
the quantity qf Virginia, and making some only with 
our tqbacooUQks mixed with their own leaves, accordiog 
to the use of the country whercunto they export it]; 
According to an account which he had flfen, and which 
he believed to be autheqt^;, the Dutch bad,^me by the 
year 1706 to ctow at in their three provinoes of 

GueMer^nd, Overyssel, and part of the duchy 
of Alevas, 19,00d,000<llis.>of tobacco, jHiough seven 

{ ears belbre they. ^ not ^ise more than B^OOQ^OOO lbs, 
t appears fiyp this acoount that, in the b^^nnuv of 
last century, the consumption of tobaooo in Koghuid. 
exceed 11,000,000 lbs. ; sX la'esent, with probably 
thrice the popolatioo, it is only alxnit 16,000,000 Iba,] 
Nor is our entire annual importation of tobacco mudi 
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lyore lib^ii, it "was then : in L831, for it was only 

about Tl|e last mir exports to 

HoUaiid wl{ich,,X)avfaiaEit €xaniii^^^, tha4; of tiur East 
lodiil goods, flo bwns Ajy.pbwving, ]diat Amsterdam 
and Botterdam wi^ire.r^eii in a msnnci:..!!^ magazines fpr 
thi? wrought fiilic I Bengal stuf& mixnd with ^Ik pt'.herba ot 
the rndnufagh^. o( rersia, China, or East.lndia, and for 
all calicops pamiUHl, . dyod, printed, or, Btaip^ in^ thoge^ 
p^t^^ ^hich QOnnnodlties^ since their upe Had been pro- 
Kiblted here,* were cliiefly sent to Holland, that oauntry 
tykhig off, on the average of ^ tlie four years I'rqm lji02 to 
1706 inclusive,, above 94,Pl6^ Worth of thjem annui^ly- 
ijo a|)[H^endB that the Dutch -in this way drew into 
«heir pockets the craater part of the ppRts of our East 
India trader and uiat such would continue to ]bjc the case 
so long as our own merchants w'erc, by the law prevent- 
ing the homo consumption of the commodities. in question, 
eWafinad to that one foreign market. As for the supposed 
Interference bf these India fabrics with our woollen nia- 
nuftMJturcs abroad, he does .not think there is much.oy 
anything in that objectipn. For these last«4h^y 
]^'oarB,” Be observes, in which the East ftidia tr^e has 
tnnn carried on to the highest pitch , we are not deercaged 
in the manufactures from long w^ool, but rather £he con- 
trary, and to B large degree. Nor decs it appear 

to me, firom any observation 1 can make, that East India 
KPOda have „ hurt the gcncTul tradic gf 'our.waollen 'manu- 
factures in foreign markets ; these silks and staffs socin 
rather a oomwdity calculated for the, middle rank of 
people, i they VK) too vulaar to be worn by the best sort, 
and too costly for the Tow'est rank ; so that the use of 
them mnuuas in the middle, .rapki who^^he .luxuries of 
the woHd still’ increasing) would W!^ ^nropcai^sllks if 
they had mit East India ath^s- ana .pwted caluSQcs, 
whq'dhy. the .vnrtt. of our. wo^lpn gom. ahhwd would 

^^^Thesb fesst Ihdk gOodsWbre prehitiited in England, 
and^bldy aDhwdd^toe he imported far im^BportatwD, in ^16911, 
the' HI. Mki iti, entiided.' Act ' for ;the more 

Bffactue^ 'dnnployiiig tho pQor» hy ettcoiuwejhig the.mauufacr 
tom Dflhis^ kingdom." 
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be listed,'* “ On the whole,'* Davekiaiit (%n}* 
the tnith of^e twe appears to W; that, csiie* 
didly daring this last (wlTilo dkif tr^’with Franco 
and S^inhas iKMHa ihifeiTnpted)|‘lfU^ q^tities of the 
woollen! nutnufa^rM, ctrrti, tin, ' n^ith divers 

kher codini^ities, have heeh Setit to Holli^, which 
^ocwts'hi thh Toimr coutae of trade we erpoHed directly 
^urselyiCB, hhfd nioatlv in our own shippin^^. to the in- 
crease of odr navigation, ^hlch the war having render^ 
diiEcdlt, kdd their ports being less exposed 4han ours to 
the dahgdr of privateers, os \^’cll in ships outward ns 
homcw'ard bound, the Hollanders have in a great mea- 
siito got to be the carriers of our goods ; but, as Onr 
exports thither have increased- all along, so our' exports 
to other parts must, In proportion, have diminished, and 
white wc seem to have gained in our dealings there wc 
h'lve lost in the general balance of our trade with other 
6olintrica.” Taking the year 1703, it appears that tlto 
Vdliie uf 'our exports to all foreign parts was 0,644,103/4 
whilethat of uur exports to Holland alone wa82,417,690/.y 
or more than j third of the whole. Of the 2,417,81)0/. 
there Was eXj^ried in English bottoms 1,502,160/., and 
fn fdrcljgn bottoms 915,720/. Of the imports from Hol- 
land fur that year, to the value of 289,644/. was brought 
in English, and 232,563/. in foreign vessels. And thOae 
tame proportions Davenant believes would nearly hold 
for other yeodl. We may hence perceive Iji^c extent to 
which the cari^ihg trade, both in goods for the English 
market and In English produce and manufoctures, was at 
this time iii the hands of foreigners, an^ principally of 
the Hutch. 

As Ibr die prevalent itoCion which Davenant takes so 
mu^' pains to combat, that this trade with^olland nniat 
needs be a profitable onef simply because dor exports bo 
tdUrif exceeded oUr imports, it was os imitioiM as it 
would be to maisitain that the produetivo labourer mqgt 
always boR greater gainer upon the article h^ prodiipea 
than tho capitalist who eraploys him. The ^tcb^liera 
stood tif the porition of the capitilist, and tbo Engludi hf 
tlic labourer. The former, in fact, employed the latter 
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to wprTc for them^to produoe the goods which they sold 
at a profit toother countries. Of course, in such h con- 
naxion, while the Dutch Bad the goods the English had 
the money — ^just as while the master has his goods the 
workman has his wages ; and thus, and thus alone, was 
brought about, in the exchange between the two coun- 
tii^, that excess in our receipt of money or bullion con- 
stituting the so called fayourable balance of the mercantile 
and manufiu;turing theories. But that the excess of 
profit or reel ^vantage should be with the labourer 
rather than with the capitalist may fairly be presumed to 
be as unusual, and as little likely in the nature of things, 
in the case of nations as of individuals. 

Davenant incidentally mentions \n the Report from 
which we have abstracted these notices, that, on an 
liwerage of the seven years from 1699 to 17o5 inclusixei 
onr exports to Germany had amounted to the estimated 
value of 83B,59H., and our imports thence to that of 
677 ,721/.'*' This, he obseswes, “ is no considerabli'^ 
excess from so large and populous a country, espe- 
cially when it is considered what quantity of German 
linens have been imported hither since ^he first war 
^with France, which German linens must have been 
answered by an adequate quantity of our woollen ma- 
nufii^ureB, if the Dutch did not intercept us in the 
traffic b^ our own commodities.’* Such as it #as, how- 
ever, this excess of exerts over imports made our trade 
witii Germanv be considered a profitable one, as w^ell as 
t^twith Holland. In our dealings with the countries 
m the north of Europe, on the contrary, as in those with 
France, we were losers according to this way of calcu- 
lating, if we may trust an account from which it appears 
that in the t%de with Denmark and Norwiw, pn -the 
average of the four years from”169B to 1701 inclusive, 
OUT annual imports amounted to 76,21 and our exports 
ni;)y to I in that with . the East country our 

importsto 181,296?., and our exports only to 149,893?. ; in 
diattriffi Bussin, our importa to 112,252£, and our e:^rta 


* Second Renort. n. 420. 
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only to 5B,B34^. ; and in that with Sw^n, our inerts 
to 212,094^., and our exports only to 57,656/.* These 
figures niay at any rate be takdn as showing the extent 
of our confimercial intercourse at this time with the 
countries in question. 

Do^vilto thiS| and indeed to a much later date, our 
chief artide of produce and export continued, as (^ 4 pld, 
to be our' woollens. This important maniidacture wu 
the subject of various legislative regulations in the rei|h 
of William. Immediately after the Revolution an act 
was passed, renewing and strengthening the former laws 
against the exportation of the raw material, whirh, the 
])reamble alleges, had of late years been extensively 
violated, “ through the remissness and negligence of 
officers and others.*’;!' In 1698, however, we find the 
(mrliamcnt again complaining that, nevertheless, the 
standing of the commodity abroad was still “ notoriously 
continued, to the great pr^'udice and discouragement qf 
Ihe v.'oonen trade and manufacture of England.”! The 
next year the jealousy with which this great staple" was 
watched overwras strikingly evinced by the passing of an 
act which, after declaring that the wool and the 
w'oollen manufactures of cloth, serge, baise, kerseys, and 
other stufft made or mixed with wool, are the gr^e^ 
and most profitable commodities of this kingdom,, 6h 
which the value of lands and the trade of the nation & 
chiefly depend,” proceeds to state, that “ gi^t quantitl^ 
of the like manufactures have of late been made and ai^ 
daily increasing in the kingdom of Ireland and in the 
English plantations in America, and are exported fi^ 
thence to fbreira markets heretofore supplied froui Eng^ 
land, which wul inevitably sink the value of lands, b^‘ 
tend 45 tfie ruin of the jrade and the woollen manufoc- 
turhs of this realm ;*' and thereupon strictly prohibit^ 
the exports in future both of wool and of woollen goodk 
to any part' of the world except to Enghmif, from cither 

Quoted by AnderBoiiy Chron. Cmn. iik ll* fhopi t|^ 
monflily periodical called the Political State of Greit 
Britain, for November, 1721. 
t 1 W. and M. c. 32. t ^ Will. III. c. 40, 
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Ireland or Iho pUmtations^lf , ]E'inailj^..ia«.tho flowing 
jjossion, by -the same act whicb, put >aa<f?i4 to duties 
on the exportation of com, all subsisting duties tlie 
exportation of hokno woollen ,'iDan||faoturcs> we^ liilso 
taken , off, on the ground that .“ jthn wealth and prqspenty 
of this kingdom doth in a great measure depeud.‘f\ippn the 
iniDKovement of its woollen manufaoturBa^innd.tr^fpro- 
fit^e trade carried on by the.exportat^n of the aomcj’/t 
ri^e system of artificial protection, . however, was not in 
this cose carried to tlie length of actually stifnulating thp 
exjmrtation of either woof or woollens by bounties, , {\s 
hod been doUe with regard to com. 

In 1697 Davenont estimated the value of the wool yearly- 
shorn in England at about 2,000,000/4 At a generd 
medium ^he conceives the material to be pivbaqly i|p- 
piOved about fourfold in the working so that the entire 
annual value of our woollen manu&tures at this time 
mighl be act down >at aliout 6,0Q0,000/. Of all the cloth 
made he allows a fourth for ^portatioiY ; there would) 
therefore, rdmain for home consumption about 6,QQ0,000/. 
worth, ’ These ihferenecs, however, are probab^, r consi- 
dmnble oxaggoTBtions. More reliance .may mrhaps be 
^ced upon an aecount which he says he hud |jropurcd 
k Virom a very skilful hand,” and from which it would 
^Ippr that the quantity of fine cloth manufactured in 
Ei^and from Spanish wool in the year IfidB was About 
IdfOOO piecA, oi which about 9000 weFeoxjmrtcd (8420 
from the port of London, €14 from the outporU), and 
10, €00 reserved tor home ' consumption's Sowte 


10*Wj]l. 111. c. IG (c. 10 in cominon editions). , „ 

, f 11 Will, 111. c. 20,. » . .4. 

/ 1 Pisoourse on the East dndia Trade, WgjpkA^fVf HC. 
His colcvdation is, that there were avinually ^bora’ about 
twelve mill, ions of fieeees,bf the average value of S'- 4c/. |»er 
fiegee, some wheat above e^ht fleeces making a 
the average price of wmeh whs 2si., "br^lr. ' a ‘ potmd. 
Gregory 'Kidg/ih his Political CohdinidkhB cfeti> 

mates the valuc of the wod yearly ahom «Et the same sum 
with Havensnt. ■'L ji ■** , . ^ 

^ Works, ii. 149. 
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j)C(yle/* this writer elsewhere observes, “ have been apt 
to iear that we ^nk in tli4 w6olten manufacture, because 
the accounts, of the drapQrtUff etborted Ime been hereto- 
fore larger dian hite Teaiu ; but^ do’ fiot contem- 
plate that, though the Old may have iessehed, what are 
commonly eullea the new driiperies have increased, con- 
sisting in bays, Serges, and bUiAb ; so that, upon tho 
whole, inMtely more of the mBterial of W'ool has of\late 
years been Wrought up ^ for forei^ use than in fopmer 
times ; and herein our merchants have been only forc^ 
to follow the modes and humour of those people with 
whom they deal, nnd the course they have pursued has 
hitherto not b^n detrimental to tho publie. Nor is 
there any cause to apprehend but that we may increase 
fipom time to time in the general manufacture of wool, 
thou^ the exportation of particular commoditios may 
now and then vaiy ; for, upon the whole, our malenal is 
better and fitter for all uses than that of most countries. 
It were better, indeed, ^lat the call from abroad were 
only for the fine draperies, because tlien we should W»iii 
a manner without a rival ] no country hut En^ohd and 
IrclOnd’IiBving a sword or turf that Will rear sheep pro- 
ducing the wool of which most of our draperies are mpde. 
It is true the wool of Spain is fine above all others ; but 
it is the wear only of the richer fiort, and of Spanish 
cloths not above 11000 pieces ore sent abroad cammttmbus 
anhis ; and even in the working np of this wool perhaps 
it may be made out that our very climafe^ gives us an 
' advi^dtage over other countries.”^ This was, written in 
1699. The art allowing woollen goods to be exported 
duty' free ranic into operation the following year, and 
apparantly prOducod a eonsiderablo increase of' exporta- 
tion ; tlic duty received in the three years before the re^ 
; peal haviUj^amounted^to 129,640f., and that Which wofdd 
' nave payable upon the quantities of u^llen 
jfagtu^'s entered foir ^portation in the thrae folldwilig 
f years jtb 1^,629^. j-^^differclice wliich>,'^s thji duty was 
. .im ad 0^^ cent, 

*' ^.iEssay upon Probable Methods oC^AulLuig a^egple 
gainers in the Bahince of Trade ; in Work%<^ 
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of exports upon the three years to the yalue of 425,040^., 
or of aboUt 142,000/. per annum. But Davenan^ main- 
tains that, to carry on sonie mystery of trade,” the 
merchalits, now that it cost '1;hem nothing, wei'e accus- 
tomed to enter larger quantities than they really exported, 
especially of the perpetuanas, serges, and other coarser 
descriptions of clotn. By tlic books of the Custom 
'BTousc, he says, the exportation of woollens would 
appear to be growing every year larger and larger, wwl^ 
at the same time there was a general complaint all over 
England of wool being a drug.* 

The atnount of the trade of England, in so far as it 
gave employment to our own sliipping, whether for in- 
tercourse with foreign parts or for coasting purposes, and 
also its distribution over the country, at the end pf the 
reign of King William, may be collected from an account 
of riic mercantile marine of the kingdom as it existed in 
Januaiy, 1702, which has been drawn up from returns 
then mode to inquiries instituted by the Commissioners of 
the Customs. From this accouAt it appears that there be- 
longed to the port of London 560 vessels, of the average 
buraeh' of about 151 tons, and 10,065 men,- to Bristol 
165 vessels, of 105 tons on an average, and 2,359 men ; 
to Yarmouth 143 vessels, of 62 tons on an average, and 
663 men ; to Exeter 121 vessels, of the bipden of 58 or 
6^ tons on an average, and 978 men ; to Hull 115 ves- 
sels, of nearly 66 tons on an average, and 187 men (80 
of the Hull vessels were at this time laid up) ; to Whitby 
110 vessels, of 75 tona on an average, and 571 men ; to 
Liverpool IQ2 vessels, of between 84 and 85 tons on an 
average, and 1,101 men ; and to Scarborough lOO vessels, 
of nearly 69 tons on an average, and 606 .men. None of 
the oth^ ports had so many as a hundi^ vessels ; but 
Newcastle tiad 63, measuring in alj 11,000 tons, or above 
173 tons on' an average, and ipswdeh 39, measuring 
ll,l7o tons in all, or above 26n tons on an averii^. 
The, number of crests belonging tp all the ports in E^ 
land was 3281, measuring 261,222 tons, oi newly So 
tons on an average ; and the total number of aeamen 
* Second Roport on Public Acoountub ^ Wctks, 445. 
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27,196^ The vessels carried amon^ them 5660 gitns^^ 
Aceormfcg to the ocCoimt leud before the House of Coiii'- 
mons by the Navy Office in 1791 which we have re- 
ferred to on former occasions, the royal oavy at the end 
of William's reign was of the estimated burden ol 
159,917 tons. A statement given on the E^uthority ol 
Pepys, the author of the Diary, who had been Secretary 
to the Admiralty in the reigns of Charles II. and 
James II.. makes the number of ships,' of fifty tons^ and 
upwards, forming the ro^al navy in 1695, to have been 
above 200, measuring in all above 112,400 tons, and 
muitied by 45,000 sailors^ The entire number of sea- 
men, therefore, which the kingdom could furnish at this 
time WHS probably above seventy thousand. It was in 1696, 
we m^ here mention, that the noble institution of Greeii- 
w^b Hospital was founded for aged and disabled sailors 
(though not opened till 1705) by an act of parliament, 
which at the same time ektablisned a registry in whidi 
mariners, seainen, watemen, fishermen, lighterman, 
bargemen, kcelmen, and other seafaring persons, between 
the ages of eighteen and fifty, were invited to ennd their 
names and places of residence, to the number of 30,009, 
on which they were to receive a bounty or retaining fee 
of 40s. annually, on condition of holiung themselves at 
all times in readiness to man the royu navy.^ 
registry, however, which aimed at furnishing a substitiild 
for impressment, was discontinued in 17 Ij), on the #4 
Icgcd ground, that it had not produced the good 

* Note in Maepherson's Annals of Commerce, iL 719. 
Mai^enon, who does not quote his authority for this ac- 
count expresses a doubt as to the correctness of the figures 
in tha case of the tonnage assigned to the Ips^ch vraKls. 
Chalmen, in Syunate, pp. 87, 98, refers evidiatly to the 
same ac^onnt, as “ A* debtil in the Platflnttoit Office/’ 
althoi^h he assigns it to the year. 1701, instead of 1,702, 
and mves (apparently by a typo^phicol e^fw) the number 
of Bwofs as only 16,591/ 

f Given in Gibsra’s TransUtiou of Camden's Britamtim 
2nd e^ 1.23(4. 

; 7^4uid»Will.lli,e. 21. 
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intended for £he 'ii6rvice of titie croVn, or encoiii^'goi 
ment of seamen, but, on the contrary, hod ob^^cmed 
iriUcK charge, vexation, and trouble.* In this saiiie yearj 
i69<^,'’the nrst light-house was begun to be erected ott the- 
ISddystonc rock, off Plymouth, <.by Winstanicy;, at'l^ 
expense of the corporation of the Trinity Hbuki. It 
Mb not, however, Completed till the yeal? 1700, 'and It 
was blown down on the 26th of November, 1703, when 
Wlnstonley himself, happening to be at the rock s^pCrin- 


Rudyerd, \rhlch stood till it was burned down in 17iSf 
v^heii It wqs succeeded by the present admirable stone 
structure, the work \)f the late Mr. Smeaton. ' ^ 

On the whole the reign of. William, notwithstiindhi^ 
thd pi^ure of the ymr which extended over the greatest 
pttrfof it, certainly did not by any means reversd 

orMuterrupJ. the progress tnc. country was previouftlyi 
huiaking in ecbnomical prosperity, although it may have 
somo^at dackened the rate of its^ advance. It may be 
sorted, in the words of a late writer, “ that manufoe^ 
tuTbs flourished in the mean time ; thal 'there was a gi^lr 
demand Tor labout; that the foreign traffic and liaviga- 

f m bf England doubled from tile peace «of Ryswick to 
e accession of Queen Anne. For the rc- coinage of the 
silver, meantime, produced an exhilarating effect on in- 
dustiy, in the same propoi'tion as the •debasement of the 
current eoiti Is always disadvantageous to the lower orders, 
and dishonourable to the state. The revival of publie 
a^it affer the peace of Uysaick, ami the nsmtf of die 
nntes l!lf die Bank of England to par, strengthened p^rvate 
cqfnfldehcU,' i|lt the same time that these eausesinvigQHited 
oul- ffianbAiddrcs and our trade. And the epiril orpop^ 
^on wks^n mote animated by the many acts of;iliato^ 
^is^thmf yiudhlyei^ readily passed, during every sasilim^' 
in ihp rEfl^'Of WHjMii, and which dearly evinee how 
toany int^tnpUs ibreigners found shelter in EngloBd 

* 9 Ajiue, & ^21 in oouiiKmaditioiis)^ 
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&^,^ha.pc^9cution, of cpi^^es )e^ t^jrant and free.*'* 
mdusiry. i^id catcrDiW, indeed, could not 
^ npw anii^tipn ana vigour^ in all their d^ 

iiiom tl)e iacrcascd secur}^. ol* j^rsbn o^d pi^ 
>vhich the Bcyolution hrpqg-^ w^th, it ta pvery 
ifhauitaitt of the kingdom,, and .frongi the., ver^, of 

freedom tliat might now be aaid to vivify and oanch 
fdr^Enrfand. 

still. larger proportionate as well as acbwl part pf.thp 
n^igiL of Anne tlian of that of William was spent in ;war» 
and) hoih. from tho greater extent to which military 
nperationa were norricu on, and from the acciimulo^on of 
tlie debt, the public bertheus were npw considcralily ijr* 
creased; bu)t, notwithstanding the cry which wa$ ^ 
iji^l kept up by faction about the .continued decay of 
the national resources, woll^cstablislicd facts sufficiently 
provB that,, oven during the course of this second war 
with^f^nnieo, the country, as soon as it had rolli^, fi-pm 
the iirst ejects of the ^^t again bcokp 

thr^w into confusion the relations to which it had (^un 
to accmnmodntc itsoll* during tlic short prqvipu^ inter^nl 
o£pea<co, rather made way than fell plf in cpmmgrt^iai 
niid general urosperity, and that after the war was over 
its unfettercu energies carried it forward at a rate, such 
OS U hod iJjerhaps never before experienced^ It appetins 
that the estinmtod value of our exports had beenJ'ctfuc^ 
byrthe year 1705 to 5,306, ^G6i[. ; but from this point nf 
gro&tcct depresoion our foreign trade grodiudly so far re^ 
CovOi^l, tliat in 170P the value of our exports to all 
countideshod risen to 5,913,357/. ; in 1711 to 5,962,1188/, : 
and ui 1712, when indeed hostilities hod nearly CMed 
exce^ in ngnm, to 6,868,640/. In 1718, nj^ld, and 
i;ri^ the three years that inimedlately fuUowca the 
tOe^avcmgie. amount was 7,606,573/. — whi^ w*asneafjy 
a mUTiQB Bterluig beyond their ginount dunng the 
Cadhag pcac^. , In another respect our figcign^ trade, nim 
nnWr beoomo more advantageous than it then had been* the 
IWtal'inniiagiB of the ships annually, dcaivd putwardi oq 
the average of the years 1699, 1700, and 1701 had been 
’ f hartmers, Esfim:it?,p. 81.*- 
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337,326 Urns, ami in the years 1713, 1714, and 1715, its 
average amount was 448,004 tons ; but the portion of it 
that was foreign at the formOr period was 43,625 tons, 
whsfeas now that was only 26,573 tons — so that the 
native shipping employed in oip^ foreign trade had in* 
creased in this interval from, 2 W ,7 03 to 421,431 tons, 
or by considerably more than a third.* The progress of 
the post-office refhnue does not indeed adbrd an equally 
favourable indication ; but this we believe to be attri- 
butable to the great extent to which franking was now 
carried — an evidence of which we have in the fart that 
in the year 1T22, when the net revenue of the post-oifioe 
was only about 98,000/., it was calculated that there was 
withdrawn from thQ gross revenue by franked letters no 
less a sum than 33^897/. The practice of franking is 
traced back to the Restoratiqg ; but it was probably not 
extensively pj^ti^d till after the Revolution; from 
about W'hich time, however, notwithstanding several 
attempts to regulate it and protect it from abuse, it ap- 
pears to have been, in part oy fraud and forgery, in p^ 
by merely the more liberal or unscrupulous use of the 
legal privilege, carried to a greater excess every year 
down to the close of the present period. In the first 
Ibur yeaia of the war, that is, from 1702 to 1705 in- 
oliiBiYc, the nett average annual revenue of the post-office 
declin/^ to 61,568/. — a falling off which it seems tmpos- 
aitdh to BuppQ|C could have been owing simply to tile 
war. On tne average of the four years from 1707 to 
1710 incluBive it was still less, having fallen to 58,0521. ; 
nor did the augmentation of the rates one-third in 1711, 
and the restoratiDn of peace together, raise it on the 
ayeni|e o^g four years ending wkh 1714 to « higher 
sum ^n 90,223/., although the Scottish post^iffioe, ixm^ 
tributuig About 2000/. a-year, WBS'now incoiponited with 
the Eng^h. It may be taken as an evidence of the 
growth of capi^ that the legal rate of interest was in 
1714 reclnced from six to five per cent, at which it atfil 
oontinues. ^ ' 

^ Chalmers, pp. 89 and 90 , apparently fhom Mr. AgMl 
transcript. ■ 
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One of the most important events atfiMItin^ our forei^ 
trade that look place in^thc reign of Anne was the Con- 
elision, in December, 1703, of the famous coinmerciid 
arrangement with Portugal, eommonly called the Methuen 
Treaty, after the ambaajjador by whom it was m^gociated, 
by which, on condition M our admitting the wines of the 
growth of Portngal on payment of a duty one-third less 
than was paid upon French wines, his PbrtugncBe nu^sty 
i^eed to admit our woollen cloths on the same tenm hb 
liefore they were prohibited, which they appear to have 
been for about twenty years. This treaty, which con- 
tuined to be maintaintMl till the year 1 831 , was, in great 
part, no doubt, owing to the anti-Gallic temper which 
prevailed in the public mind, generally regarded at the 
time 05 one of the greatest ailvanta^fcs ever secured for 
our trade and manufactures, «and it long continued lobe 
the theme of boundless laudation with dl our writors on 
^ulijccts of commerce and political economy who aspired 
to the reputation of eithea orthodox}' or patriotism. As 
u specimen of the style in which it was wont to be spoken 
jf, and of the beneficial efi^is that were attributed to it, 
the reader may take the following passage irnm Mr. 
Charles King’s Dedication of the collection of paj^ers en- 
titled The ‘ British Merchant’ to the son of Methuen : — 
Your father, often ambassador extraordinary to thifi 
King of Portugal, procured for Great Britain that gloriotis 
treaty of cmninerce, by which she gains gj^ve a milUon 
Li^yeur. By this treaty we paid our armies in Spain and 
Portugal, and drew from foence in the late wnr con- 
siderable sums for our troops in other parts, without 
remitting one farthing from England ; and at the same 
time coined in the Tower above a million of Portu^ gtvld 
in three years. By this treaty we gain a greater Dolonce 
fooni Portugal only tfann from any other country what^ 
soever ] and at this time it is the only country from 
whence wo have any balance worth the nrnnmg. By. this 
iBeBty w'e have incroosed our exports thither from imont 
three hundred thousand pounds a-year to near a nutlioii 
and a half.” One of the writers in the British Merdiant 
declares that Mr. Methuen deserved to hate his statue set 
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up ill Qvcry towir in ^le UlgnU^* In tiic 9Amc 

spirit Anderson, tiip industrious and generally seneiblo 
historian of our commerce^ efimestly expresses his^ liope 
tluit tliiB most just and bcnefidgl convention/’ as it hed 
remained unviolated to his day,^^v continubso for eveRr 
But the Methuen Treaty is now looked back upon .by 
m'ost thinking persons ns having beeni if not nt tW mo- 
iitant when it was conti'acted, at least during the greater 
port of the time it w as allowed to mnain in foinke, an 
entanglement on the whole veiy prejudicial in its eflU^ts 
both commercially and politirally. If it rained ua the 
markot of Portugal for our woollens, it excluded us Irom 
the vastly more wealthy and extensive market of Franrej 
In forcing upon us the wines of Portugal, it deprived^ 
of those of Franca, although such used to be the pac- 
ferencG given by our natioiiul taste to the latter, that it 
has been doubted if a single pijie of port was ever brought 
into this country previous to the Restoration. So great, 
however, was tne change of sfiiitiment and foshitm 
dually wrought by the wars and other events that had 
occurred since then, and finally fixed and mode permanent 
by this treaty, that W’e soon nearly ceased to import or 
drink Frcncli wines altogether, and the bidicf in th^ sa< 
periurity of ]}ort came to be held as much part and porral 
of the creed of every true-born and truc^hcartod Ei^Ush- 
mon os Ills belief in tlie eternal fitness the odm-liiwa 
undHhe game Jaw s. An instancettOs it has beOn romarkod| 
perhaps the most remarkable in the history of commeM, 
of the rpurse of tnide and the taste and habits of a people 
bcinii' altered by a mere custom-house regulation ! Worst 
of all, this treaty, by rivetting in the maimer it did <Otar 
connexion with Portugal, and binding ns both politioally 
and commercially to that country, without qaefetidii 
materi^y contributed to keep os from em foraiing 
any really cordial or intimate luliance with Franco^ eveni^ 
whe^ there waOiOo war between us. Sufficient 
of viis was given in what bafipesied at the pdkcB oi^d 
XJtrechl;, in 1713, when the proposed commermol imty 
with Fianoe, almost tlm only of the suvang^melrtii > 
* BStish Merchant, Hi. bU ’ * ^ 
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then niadcliliatVa^^, creditable bJ'the Eii^ish govcmnpj^t 
itnd their neg^odatona/ wfta prevented train taking dfleci 
mainly by -the adverse In t^sts and prejudices created by 
this previous treaty with Fortn^. By the 8th and 9tli 
articles of the Utrecht ireaty it was stipulated, in sub- 
stantic, that the subjects bf the tw'o edntme^g powers 
shouht^ as to all duties on merchandise, aiid all such things 
le related either to commerce or to any other right what- 
omer^, be ^placed in eaeb other’s dominions in the position 
mijibyed iy the most favoured foreign nation and that, 
wolhin twq months after the English porliarpcnt should 
have- repealed all laws prohibiting the immrtation of any 
French goods which were not prohibited before the year 
I6t64, 01 ^ enacted that no hi^nei^ duties should bO ])^id' 
upon any goi^s or merchandizes broiigbT from France 
than, were paid upon articles of the like nature imported 
irom mj other European country, the Frcnq)i tarin'mnde 
in ifi64 should again come into operation in regnriHo 
imports from England, andwill prohibitions that had smeo 
lieen issued against English produce and manufaetdrns 
shoiild bo withdrawn or annulled. These propositions 
obviously went to do away with the Methuen Treaty r 
and tho clamour raised against them on that express groilha 
waft instant and general. It was u^ion this occasion that 
the paper culled Th^ Britisft Meixlidnt was established 
W Mr. -Ilcniy Martin (afrerwards Inspector-General 
Exports' and Imfiorts), assisted by Sir Theodore Jannsdi, 
Sir Ubnries' Cooke, Mr. James Milner, Mr. Nathaniel 
Toituuio, and other eminent London merchants, in bppo- 
^ thp Meroator^ or Commerce Retrieved, a pupiir 
published thrice a-week, in defence of the French treaty 
amUthe ^government, hy the celelihiicd Daniel' Defoe. 

Jkatln* unthor,” says the somewhat unberemohious^ 
nyjressed prcfiice to CHe collected hieubrations of 'hm 
antugmiista, hod a knack of « writing very plausibly, and 
they wdia employed iiim and furnished himwvith materiiifs 
Iwtbe eoDimttnd of^alt^tlle public papers in the CuSto^- 
haiise,'bc ^had it in hda power te do a great deal of tnfj^ 
chM‘, especially moiongsC such as w«re imskillod in trade, 
and at the same time veiy fond of French wines, which 
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it W&0 th^n « ^red^orime be against. Several ingenious 
matcblBits, of long experience and well akined in trade, 
joined toother to contradict the impositiona of tliis 
writer : thay lutew he had many heoda, besides the ndvou- 
ta^ of public papers, to help him, and therelbre thought 
this the mo^ feasible way to confute him and set the state 
of our trade in a clear light.” The paper they put out, 
they go on to state, wss, in opposition to his tij^, called 
The British Merchant^ or Commerce Preserved^if^ was 
published twice a-week. The discussion, it is admitted, 
was hirricd on in a somewhat loose and desultory^ way, 
and facts bearing upon the question were atat^ 
without much method ; but the reason of this was, “ that 
Mercator j whenever he was close set, alvrays quitted the 

e iint he was dpon, and trumped up something new^” 
o doubt Defoe would give hisopponents enough to dorW 
attempting to oope with his activity and dexterity at fenou 
and thrust. Their publication, however, they t^ us, and 
the ennvincing arguments Sir Charles Cooke and otliers 
cuBCemed in die work laid before both houses of parlia- 
ment, in speeches pronounced at the bar, had the good 
effect'nf throwing out the pernicious bill of corameroe 
and that although ministers had attempted to gun their 
point by a sort m strata^m, and, knowing French 
wine was a relishihg Jiquorttto English palates,” had 
moved, in the first instance, to take off the duties tern 
th^'artiole oidy for a couple of months — a motian which 
i( very Boddentally, though ve^ wisely, opposed as 
it was ready to pass, and dropt.” The bill for rendering 
the treaty of commerce was, after it had fMSsed 
through tl^ committee, lost on the motion that it should 
engross^— only 186 members in an otherwise W9fy 
subservient House of Commons voting for the motioir,^ end 
IBtg against it. Among those, ft seems, by whom the 
oppomon to the treaty had been most zeahwalj^ promoted,' 
within dsoiw and without, were Charles Montague 
(w^ Soon after was mode Lotd Jttalifax>, ’ and G^eral 
(aflsrWardi Lord)' dtaenhope, whe beeame seoreiary of 
stale ki the mtn of Geo^ 1. My Lord HaHftx,” 
the preface Deftnw ns, was the support and the vei^ 
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spirit of the paper ctdled Tht BriSlitih Merchant ! he en- 
roum^Tcl the gentlemen conoemed to meet, heard and 
assisted their debates, and, bein^ zealous above all things 
that the trade of Great Britain should flourish, ho not 
only continued his influence and advice to the last, but, 
out of his usual and unbounded liberality, contributed very 
krg'cly to this work ; a considerable sum being* raised to 
carry it ob.*’ Stanhope, again, was the person who, 
suddenly 4Titning into tiie House of Commons when the 
voOer^BS about to pass for taking ofl* the duties on Frendi 
wines for two months, got up a debate on tho Question, 
and pravailod upon the House to consent that, before it 
was carried, the merchants ^ould be heard. The conse- 
niienecs, indeed, that were represented as certain to follow 
from the treaty were sufficiently alarming, itod might well 
make the legislature pause. ‘‘ 1 shall make it appear/' 
says one of the writers in The British Merchant, that, 
if the 6th and 9th article of tho treaty of commerco 
between France and us had been rendered effectual by a 
law, thiii very thing had been more ruinous to the British 
nation than if the city of London were to be laid in asW. 
This city has been once burned to the ground, but the 
people were still in being. They were, notwitfastanding 
this calamity, a constant mart for the product and manu- 
factures of the country. But, if such a law as 1 have 
mentioned hod passed, France would have gone on from 
that moment to exhaust the treasures of Uie kingdom. 
We should have presently lost our best markets both at 
home and abroad, our gentlemen must have felt a sudden 
and univeraal decay of their rents, and our oomnifNi 
people must have either starved for want of work, oomo 
to the lands or the parish for subsistenoe, or hive retired 
to fareigii ports for bread.’’ The controversy, thk eki* 
qaagt gentlenian prooeads, was not ^ariy agamst party, 
Tory aiminst Whig, protestant a^nst papist, or church- 
man against diasento' ; but nation agoing nation — the 
trade of Britam Bgaingt the trade of Frange Tne 
auestions upon this bilKaro, whether France, after all her 
ill kuxi^Bes in the lain war, bo suflbred during the presoit 
peace, under the ooIduv of a commerce^ to exhaust our 
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lT«i[aiare, bemtour goitifenien, and sLiivc 
people ; it^d the cetitlemett' bf Britain^ afitef ittl 

Ihbir glorioifi vibtbries,' bu^t at last to he contented to 
become hewers bf ;tfd drSwera of ivatcr to the 
nation thej have ao bften beaten. Iti fl^ eulb^equciit 
part bl the pajter it is maintatned, as used t6 be doitb by 
most reasoners on this sidb dovrn to bur own ihat by 
the treaty of cbminerce ‘with Pbrtugal we absolutely 
bound to admit the wities of that (ioantiy at aldwer dufy 
than those of France for ever, or at least so' lob^ v^%hc 
’'P0|^||Q^cse chose to adiiiit our woollens at the theh^t% 
^a construction which the following express stipulation 
ill the treaty itsdf sidiiciently refutes t— “ But; if atsany 
thne this d^uction or abatement of customs, vrhidh fe^to 
"be made as aforesaid, shall in any manner be attebij^ed 
eM prejudiced, it shall be just and lawful fOr his 
tojw majesty of Portugal again to prohibit die wobllcn 
cmhs and the rest of the British woollen nnuiuractu^.^ 
With all ita extravagimee upon some -'1%3 

British Merchant contains a good deal od^mKpia 

State ' of our commerce at the closd^w^m reign of 
^^Anne, and most of its forts may probably be cbnhded in, 

' wboteyer ‘may be thought of moiiy of and 

^l^asollinga. Notwithstanding all the methodising the 
papers arc stated to have received on their ^epub- 
Hcatlbn hi a collected form, the three volumes of^bfeeb 
the book cofisists ore still a conflised enough misbelldhy ; 
but wb’bhall endeavour to se^ct froih llie moSs gome of 
the particulan that seem most curious' or OtheHrlse w^hy 
of nbtS^. ' ■* 

' In ‘ his prefoce the editor, enutoerating ' the 
CDiDinerd|a advantages of Great Britain^ statc^^inat 
list he had seen bF toe merchant^ in abbot iiMidifo, 
prinM In the yc4r 1B77, they were^^lFdd inlflf*:* '“1 
inow,** he adds,^^*aitove dOOOf them, who hre'e^^ftte 
^Vi||3rchaat^ iltot'fot^imbbrtors and expmtafo bf^gobda^'lbr 
nb othe# ' if ihe wjmle^ 1ist,«tbeW; is tibe, tisrit 

probbUj h, Ind we add Cb tbegc ihb kheftdiaifll.iii Bristol, 
and othetr tradhif towns ’ oF Bi^idtk. Xi^kutd/^afol 
• Britiib hTcrthaa^t, 
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our pJivitations, with thoso Hcbo qtb abroad in Turkey, 
ltal/^.Spainj Poi^tugali lIoUand« Germany, Uussia, No^ 
way, the Baltic, , Afirici^ and the Eaat Indies, 1 sir of 
opinion we have, at . least,- two<;thinls as Humy os all tbo 
rest of, flumps put together, if not more." llie account, 
at Ihost, showaus the foreigD countries in, which English 
merchants were at this time resident. 

The following, passage on the comparative prioes of 
lalmur and liabits of tlm labouring classes in France and 
England is very interesting : — Tbp French did dways 
outdo ns in price of labour: their common peoji^Jive 
upon roots, cabbnge, and other herbage ; four SF^elr 
lirgn povinccs subsist entirely upon chestnuts \ and the 
best, ot .them eat bread mode of barley, millet,, Turkey and 
bU^ eorn : so that their wages used to be small in pom- 

E n witn ours. But of late years, their crown piecea 
^ mo^c of the same value as ours, and raised from 
sixty, to one, hundred sols^ and the manufacturers, servants, 
ap^diecs, day-labourers, andl other working people earning 
.410 more sols or pence by the day than they did formm'ly, 
the .price of labour is thereby so much leaded, that one 
ini|y,ad|rm for truth they have general^ their work done 
for hali'.tbe price we ray for ours. For,aHhough 
vidionsi be as dean at Paris as they are at London^, it is 
cgitain that in most of their provinces they are very chaap, 
im^hat tboy.4my beef and mutton for half the price wc 
pay, for.it Imiic- But the price of meat an|f whP^ 
iitUnWcooern the poor maDufacturerSi as iboyi generally 
drijib nothing but water, and at best a sort of linucr ihoy 
call beuverage (which is water passed through the husks 
.of rapes ^ wine is drawn oft) ; th^r great 
dpun^ that aeooont 4 for U is well knuvrii that our 
peopioi spend, hidf of their money in drink.. > army is 
mnohiriw iiBtnHie hov cheap the French pgn Live; it 
their king to waailam ft00,000 men with the 
lAiiney werjnwUdn. 112,600 ; their gwy hning five 
jMjt a ,dnf.<whkh is CEi^ctl^/tl^pence English), .|nd 

J|»y is oigbtpei^.u iWcver^they sabsyt/apon 
f mlowoBOf imd^ if thm^ be same dk]^^ 

portion betwe6n..0ur nuuudaoturcs and. theirs us ilierc is 
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betwixt our soldiers and liheir soldiers as to pay, it is plain 
that the work in France is done for little more than a 
third part of what it is done for in England. And I un 
confident it is so in most of their manufactures, of which 
I could give many instances if it were needful ; but l^t 
these two following at present suffice :^At Lyons, whi^, 
next to Paris, is the best city in France, they pay nine 
sols an ell for making of lustrings, which is little more 
than fivepence English money ; and the price paid here 
for making lustrings is twcl'vepence an ell. In rae paper 
mawfacture abundance of people are employed for sorting 
of ^8 in the mills, who cam in France but two sols a 
day, which is less than five farthings of our money ; and 
the price paid here for such work is fourpence a day.”* 
Elsewhere it is stated that the cbmmon annual subsistence 
of working people in country places in England, takipg 
old and young together, is about head : 1 have 

not known,” says the i^iTiter, “ anywlere in the county 
that a husband, his wife, and4hree or fbur children, have 
asked any relief from the parish, if the whole labour of 
such a family could procure 20/. per annum.”! 

The sum of the doctrine of the writers of the work bn 
the subject of foreign commerce is given in the following 
words : — " That trade which makes money flow in most 
plentifhlly upon us, enables our people to subsist them- 
selres better by their labour, raises the value of our lands, 
knil ocCasioi^ our rent to bo better paid, must alw^s be 
rodconed the best trade ; for these are me only rfto by 
which it is possible to state and determine the value of 
particular trade, or of the general trade of the whole 
onion, Upon this principle it is affirmed, that we thoi 
carried bn an advantac^us trade with eadi of ffiefbf- 
lowing oouDfries : ' 1 . Fortugal, from which kingaom, 
although we brought home wnie, oil!, and some other 
things for our own use and consum^im, yet the gvpatcot 
part of our aptums were gold and silver : “ so mta^ 
therefore, the Portuguese pay to the emjdfment BM 
aubsiateoce of our people, snd ibr the product of bar 
lands ; so much ak tte Mance is in gold and silv^l^ 
♦ British Merchant, i. 7. f id. i. 23t, 
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contribute to the prosperity and happiness of this nation.” 
2. Spain, oiir imports from wliich used to consist of wine, 
oil, wood, cochineal, indigo, fruit, iron, &c. Of these 
things a great part were used in the manufactured goods 
we export, and to that extent they contributed to tl^c 
employment of our people and the improvement of our 
lands. But a very great part of our returns from Spain 
was money, for the overbalance of our manufactures sent 
thither ; and this undouhtedly was so much added to the 
prosperity and happiness of this nation.” 3. Italy, our 
exportations to which were made good to us by returns 
in oil, wine, thrown and raw silk, wrought silk, currants, 
paper, drugs, &c., and the rest in money. “ This last,” 
it IS again observ^, is so much addeii to the happiness 
and prosperity of ihe nation ; and so, indeed, are many 
of our other returns, since they are manufactured by our 
own people, and contribute so much to their mainte- 
nimee.” 4. Turkey, from which, indeed, it is admitted 
that we brought home l^tlc or no money, the full or 
veiy nearly the full value of our exports being paid in 
raw silk, grogram-yain, cotton, wool, cotton-yarn, goals* 
hair, coffee, dyeing go^, drugs, &c. These, howEwar, 
were all materials u^ in our manufactures, and thingi, 
therefore, which contributed to the employment and su^ 
sist^ce of our people. 5. Hamburg and other places in 
GcermBny, from which, although our returns were chiefly 
made in linen and linen-yarn, yet we also received a 
balance in money. 6. Holland, our expeflts to which 
“ are/* says the writer, “ prodimous, whether we oon- 
sider our woollen manufactures, the produce of our own 
countiy and our plantations, our East ludia, Turkey, and 
other .goods." in return, we received from the Dutch 
some spices, linen, thread, paper, Rhenish wines, battery, 
madder,. whalc-fliB, dirobom, wrousht silks, &c. ; Imt 
nearly, thoee-fourths of* the i^ue m our eacpoits were 

f ‘4 for in money, making, as has been dready shown, 
|»t was called a balai^ in our favour oi not much Ass 
^ a million and a half sterling dot annum. And 
iff ^the goods imported ftom Holland were #dso 
usCTil in our manufactures.* 

* British Merchant, i, 22. 
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It u aliterwtirdt Ednritted, how’eve^j tbit 
on iirhicli we paid a balftnM^m grid 
bti^t down us gtiil(7 «f‘<e^auMm|^Wortrebiiiw 
lilte'^nciple that the gooda we thna ’bey liwu E^loreigW 
(Mitry we mav ro^porti 4n wbrie off in ' port, ^ w 
pettier sum or Eioliey Wo^peid for them. Thut,^ 
the following tl^dds aiWalso riloi^ to be piwfiteble, or, 
at the least, not disadrantogeotts : — 1. The £a$t Country 
traded ** We buy," it is observed, heinjo,- pHdb, lar, 
nnd eH sort*' of naval stores fW)ni the Cut* OoUiitry. 
Unless we did this, Weeould not fit out a single ship to 
Oda,^' The goods we send to that country are by no means 
sufficient to even the oeootmt between ws - we aiw forced 
to pay the balAiee in Md and silver, and this; as I have 
heardf,' alndunts to 1100,000^ per^annum. Shall we' be 
said, then, to lose -so great an annual sum ohr East 
Counhy ti^e ? No, certainly ; for, not to insist upUft 
tfae'humherlesB people that ate employ ed.'^d SuhsKfiSift 
Of lihippiiig and navigation, i|e gain nmrii’tnord by 
shipping than the above-mentioned from /tFtbhV 

iknmtrt'es with which we trade; and^^s certain wb 
i^oiild gain nothing this way if we not first bdnglit 
^ natri stores." This may be true enough, but it 'Is 
aabversive of the whole doctrine of tl^ mercantile end 
mhnufacturing theoncs : if we are to aceount the trade 
with a friwign ocaintty beneficial when, although thri^'ld 
an ezeeat Sf Imports over 'exports, and consequently a 
balance to he paid fhr in money, the imparts are 'yet 
sueh ^as' are ncceSsoiy to enable us to carry on some 
other- i^dful branch or brauches of cominerce, we 
might be^ said to trade profitably even with a -eouftt^ 
from wbieh We imported nothing but food,' to be' d6iir^ 
sumed'Ss ilht Os it itriVed, and to which- wo^eifpoHcd 
nothing buMha tnency to pavlbr tiuh; fo^;'for, as 4 
suredly, without- the means of keeping obniel^es 
we coufffbihryWho Aainfri tnrie or eeiwnrilb^^ 
evbh And tfie sdttie Afog migr be mid Of tlte p^ldisb 
from abroad of any bther artiele Whether Of n^oesat^^ 
convenience : if thoriW&le dne^ whidi w^ can proc^ 
at less Wt in that Way thah fiy pTedheing or mannfiic; 
luring it at home wo snail be gainers by so procuring it, 
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mii 4 Jeaviii^ tlie li^bour that woulit'I^Yc .gono to furefah 
it, froD to /be, ^piployed . ;pq(^fioiiiejUikig fiwi Cjf o/iy wch 
$ktng U$o &rfqMi|£<;)i^F.^.prti4i|Qt}pn of which we, ore 
■api-e. ^vouniLly situiiUid, inia' ^hich Wf£»;^ithp require 
ourselves or can dispose of pro^blj^ tOv^somc other 
ooMotrv. Or even il'.the .^rtiiele we. iippoH he one of 
mere luxury, still, sf we will hove, it,; it i& nienile^j 
more ecoaqndcal, for, thewne neusoii, to pay JOOiiey;for 
it to a foreign <!ouiitiy than to produce it at home by the 
rxpenditure.of an amount of laboitr more than equivalent 
ill value to that, moneys and which wc cspuld employ >pro^ 
titnbly iu some other way. Our author goiU; o|l to 
argue, in regard to the advantages,, of the East Copntiy 
tr^,; that, taking our ^ppii^< h> amount in |41. to 
tons, and estimating the fiN^ghtjit^ n t^4t 
pugbt be ,iaidL seeing, that the freight of all. exported 
gonds falls upon the purehasera, tliat more than a 
Ibe i2>500^00(ML, which might .thus ho called the aq^ud 
value of om^tsbipping, wjus paid by tho nations^jgilli 
qihom we traded. Then,” ho concludes, ,wo,pg^ 
^ .East Country about 200,000/. per annum fur our 
ng^„sturC8, wmeh could not bo uiid, but from, that 
country, and gain above twice os much by our shipping 
(imm j^er nations* ^ Therefore, though w^ pay 90 great 
an, annual balance upon that trade, yet nur treasure can- 
not, he said to bo exhausted by it, : i^yfe have such go^ 
ill exchange for it as make us veiy ample amends, and 
enable. us to, supply that loss hy.Wr othecacommeroe.,*? 
We may h^ mention that, fwly in the reign of Amie, 
an act w'b^ pwnl, " For encouragiug the imfiertation m 
nayiiji stofca frem her m^eaty's plantations iq Amerha,’* 
wmeh, after reciting ip; the, preamble that such stores 
weie then (in Ji703^.:*Mmuugnt fp mostly ^^IP fucign 
ports, to foreign., shipping,, at mrbitont^ abd mbitwy 
.while they inigRt be prmtoed in a certain 
tmctoQtlimd lying 
pusc seui and upons nam^ihte 'nvers, to; toe oolonica 
spd,*f|buitaliopa ip settlodi 

^ matotiiimd aptd ffPptediDd at a, great ex- 

; trcaaMUi; of this , kingdom,, ordered that 
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certain bofintifla ahould be^paid upon the impgita^eo 
from the said coRmies of tar, pitch, main, tHruentiiie^ 
hemp, and inaflli.* The good oonsequonce of wlia raa- 
Boname law, i^KHJrdmg ,io Atiderson, was soon fillt; «o 
that at the tune when he wrote both the New Engjagd 
provinces and B]^# Carolina furnished us with gareat 
quantities tof ^tch and tar, “fit for most uses in ilhc 
navy.*^ “ Of li|te, also,’* be adds, “ good hemp and flax 
are nused in the said provinoes, where there are suuli 
immense quantities of ^oper ao4 excellant lands for the 
raising of those commodities.*’ ^But this rasidt was pro- 
bably not produced to any considerable ’O^tent till a date 
a good *deal later than that to which tlm datinU 4n the 
British Merchant rqfhk .^t the time when the act was 
passed it ^as computed that the quantity;^ pitph< and 
tar. chiefly''froin Sweden, hut in part also from Norw^ 
and from Archangel, impeu^ted by England, was abcpit 
lOQO lasts ; by Holland, for home-4ise a|df also fpf jtih 
asportation to Spain, Portugal, and up Wlq Meditif- 
ranean, 4000 lasts : hy France 500 ; and py Hashhogg, 
Isibeck, and the German ports, to the same amqjiiiiaf^ 
By a subsequent act, passeq in 1712, the same tmiintiqn 
were upon the importation of naval stores ftqpp 

Scotland ; but this, as Anderson atj^nitST wps to IttUa w 
no purpose, the lands and woods which might yield such 
natal stores being there, as the act itself states, “ muatly 
in muis mcAintainoiis tmd reftmto from navigable riyemp* t 
"^'ThiS,*'^ he** observes, “ the York Bifildings’ (>mpaB|y. 
expertonoed, to th^ isost, smtiip years after this timqi' 
the fonhfr they letled in mme of t^pee wpodg, at 'p 
gre&^nap^nse, heiiig left to rot on the g^imdj^ihe qai^ 
liage tif It to the nOorert places of navigation bai^ %}nd 
mipracticrab, which will p^hably eym* be the case W||ljb 
respect to S^itlsnd, notwithsmndmg the bounties aUy|t 
by that net', or ant Sfagnr bounties to be reason^ldg 
granted.** 2. Aninh^iPmde, which the writer, in toe 
Brtfish Merchbit adnm might ’also pbaskblg^bo it^^.an- 

* Stot, 3 and 4 Anne..^ 9 (or 10 h| the common sfUUmB). 

t Anderson, Chnm. ofCom. Ui. I7, « 

I Stat. 12 Anne, c. 9. ^ x 
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tapreous, aHhou^h it occasioned ai^ annual export of 
bullion in the first instance^ ia that limch M'e carried 0n 
with China and the Cast Indies. Besides goods and 
merchandises^ we sent yeatlj to those countries between 
fbuT^nnd five hundred thouaand* pounds in mon^ ; but 
then, besides that there were some joF our Sports 
thence, such ns saltpetre, pepper, ftnd a few druga, >vhich 
perhaps we could not well do without, we re-eXported 
all the silks and stoined Calicoes w^c brought home," the 
Use of these articles ' being prohibited in England; and 
even of the white calicoes and muslins, of the coffee, 
tea, pepper, saltpetre, and other goods we proeurcd by 
Our Eok India and China trai^,^ very great quonlitips 
Wbre also re-ekported, and for much more monqy than all 
that ire sent to the East. The consequence is/' Con- 
^dudes our author, '^dhat our treasure is not, exhaukcd.by 
tot trade, since w'C have those goods in exchange foi* pur 
lllfoney as nM^rc u^ much greater sums from other cou^- 
^es, and nhee our whol9 Toss is more than remired 
mtpdfting part only of those goods at n much higl^r 
than wP paid /or the whole.’^* This reasoning, 
^BOWever, Would nut have been deemed satisfactoiy by 
fitoy political economists of the day — by Polleafcn and 
othen, for Instance, who still maintained that the j^t 
India trade was in, reality little else than an oxclj^ge 
for useless and even pernicious luxuries of tho only tnm 
wealth, and, as it were, the ver^ life-blood of the king- 
dom ; but some of the writers in the British Merchant 
were probably’ concerned In that trade, and Bemhpni of 
the now corojioratively flourishi^ compiny by which it 
was Carried on. The United iSst India Company had 
resumed the payment of their dividends in ]|EQ9, fiiwt at 
tof^rate of only five per cent ; but it was xi£ed to eight 
Ih to latter jwirt of the same year, soon a^}er to nme, 
tnd; at last, m September, 17lf, to ten per cent.f 
' ' A eimous illustration of the value of tfab Turkey tindo 
ifl aninprords given in im account of the manufactiup of 
100 btMkIotbs, and Vheir exp(^ to and stvle in' that 

* British Merchant, t. 36. 

f Maepberson’s European Com. with India, p. 1G8. 
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country, which is l^l^d to have been communicated by 
a corres^udent, ana is probably thereforo, an account of 
an actual transaction. To begip at the beginning and 
follow the iirogrej^ of the iptiriufacture os well .as the 
commercial history of the finished commodity, a clothier 
is first introduced who buys at market pO packs of wool, 
picked and soi^d, at 10^ per pack, or for 500/. With 
this wool he makes 100 broad-cloths, the manufacture ol 
which, in carding, spinning, if^ving, milling, dressing, 
&c., OS such cloths were usually brought to and sold 
white at Blackwdll Hall,” would amount to about the 
first cost of tho wool, or 600/. more ; making the whole 
cost of the article 1000/. The clothier's profit, of course^ 
is on tjie manufacture, and is included in this sum, which 
is that for which he sells ^e lOO cloths to the merchant, 
l^ng at the rate of lOZ. per cloth. Then, the merchant 
has cloths dyed, one-third in groin colours at 7Z., 
and two-thirds in ordinary colours at per cloth ; 
making in all 333Z. 65. 8c/. ; ofcI ho al^f^^ys 16^ per 
doth for selling, drawing, pressingy^ap^ing, so 

that they have cost him altogether IWfi/. fis. Be/, l^o 
repay him for this outlay, and for all oilier charges, -in- 
cluding interest and insurance, he must get at least for 
his doth in Turkey 2200 pounds of Persian fine raw silk 
(oalljed ^herbaifee). Having brought this home, he 

S 'actures the half of it into pkui coloured tables, for 
he pays at the rate , of 13s. 7(L pound, or 
7^/, Is. 8(i. in all ; and the other half into nen flowered 
silks bniciMied, which will ewt him IZ. 19s. 9cZ. per 
pound, or 218^> 5s. ; besides which tlie charge of dyeing 
only on eighth part of^e silk into gi^n colours it 9s, 
POT .pound will be 123/. 15s. Add "^the flight of the 
cloth and Ihe silk, computed at 4^/. 12s. 6d..; the dutv 
on the import of the silk, l56/.i^6s. ; and hia faetor'a 
Qpinniissiou..abrDad on the sole of the dol^ and- Che in- 
'WhlPient tha proceeds in silk, lOOZl : wd it be 
fou^ that the eaflre expenditure of the meiidunt, 
omitj^csome petty chsiges, has^ounted to 
" If vayis to be added for AenoikrchanPsBnd the 
gain," contiDues the statement )(hnd mdy depend 
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upon it they Will not be at the trou|)]e of driving tJieir 
tj'iidcs for nothin^j), we may very well affirm that the 
whole cost of this manufacture for consuhiption cannot 
be less than the soni of liOOO/. ; so>^that 2200 |>oun[l 
wpij^ht of Turkey raw silk manufachired here pays the 
sum gf 5000Z. to the subsistehce of our own people/* Our 
total annual export of cloths to Turkey is stated to be 
about 20,000 pieces, for about the half of which oar 
returns were jn raw silk." 

A very minute and complete account, of our trade with 
France for one year in the reign of James II., 1686, 
when the trade was free, as drawn up from official re- 
turns, and laid before the House of Commons during the 
di5rii<<siDn on the Utrecht Treaty of Commerce, ia here 
adduced simply to show that our imports from that 
country then amounted annually in value to 1,284,419/. 
— namely, into the port of London 569,126^., into the 
outpsrls 716^293/. ; and our exports thither to only 
515,^8/. — namely, from "London 409,563/., and from 
the Dutpoi'ts* 105,665/. ; so that the former exceeded the 
letter by the sum of 769,190/., or in other words that we 
lost by tlic ti'ade to that amount, even by such goods afl 
were entered at the custom-house. *' This were loss 
sufficient, if annually repeated,** exclaims the alarmed 
writer in the British Merchant, ** to ruin this kingdom 
in a veiy few years.’* Dismissing that apprehension, we 
wllliiere note a few of the entries in the account which 
throw a light upon the intercourse that formerly subsisted 
between the two countriei in a social rather than a coin- 
ineivial point of view. Among th^ imports from France 
are the Tollowing items : — 229 cwt. or unbound books, 
valued at 20s. per cwt. : 37 small gross of '^iracelets or 
necjklaccs of glass, valura at 44/. 8^. ; 3676 fleams to let 
blopd, at 2d. each ; 162 dozen fans for wotoCT, at 40i, 
per dozen \ 1^7 cases of glass for windows, at SOs. per 
ease, ; ^ reanw of blue paper, at 10s. d* ream ; 2^ Of 
cw paneTi ^ 7^i. 6</. per ream ; 77,386 of copy p^por, 
ream ; and .1659 reams df royal arid lamr 
na^r, at ,408. per ;reail(i ^besides 1 1 ,617 reams (probably 
^ * British Merchant, i. 137. 
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ot ct)py^paj 6 r) into the outporta 'W 6 ». per ream ; 70 tons 
pfCo^n' stones, at ISs. per 'ton ; ll'SS ells of tapestry 
\vi(K‘ i^ddos/at Bs. pdr eHJ 162 ells of tapestry with 
silkf lit IBs. per ell { 16,648 tuns of ^tie,at 17^. lOs. 
'p6r pin ; 400 miH^stones, At 107: i^ch ; 602 pounds of 
coihl, at 3s. 4d. per pound ; 4266 p^nds of garden 
^ds, at Sr7. per |)ouna; 266 j^llons of oran^-flow^r 
W'atcr, at 5s. per gallon ; and 4 Sd ponitds of rose-leaves, 
^at U. p^ pound. Among the exports to France are, 
]|075 idoiens of old shoes, a^ IDs. per dozen'; 3 pairs oi 
viipti4ls, at 57. per pair; 49 cwt. of printed books 'lind 
tpaps, at 20s. per cv^t. ; 3 pictures, at 40s. each; 49 
barrels of salmon, at 41. per barrel; 11 horses, at 10/. 
each; 50 cats, valued altogether at 7s. 6 ef. ; 141 dozen 
dogs, at 6s. per dozen ; nniT 561 pounds of tOa, *at 10 s. 
l^r i^und. 'rhe W'riter before us asserts that even In 
nis time, besides the goods from France entered ait the 
Costom-house, great quantities were everyday clandes- 
tinely imported.* He states also that, notwdlhstanding 
the duties that had been imposed,* cither our 

laxnry or our substance had so much increased, that 
h^rty as much wine was still imported from fVance as 
jin*, the time of James II. And are w^’' he asks, 
^^ le^fond of ckrets now than heretofore r’t It 
ol^ hnderetodd that, besides th^ quantity mentioned iii 
t|^e« aboye itc^unt, tlie importation of French wihea Into 
j^^apid emoanted to three or ibi^ thousand tuns a^eaf.^ 
PpniparKig the four years from 1682 to 1685 In efni^ve, 
'dunng wtiiph, French wines whre excluded fitmk this 
MUntry, with the four from 1686 to ;1689 hlclUBtvt^, 
/djuring which tbey' w’^' admitted. It ftbpeanl' that' the 
1 ^ 6 ^ bf ^le j^nibition, while it Wougfiit usap 
^nnnu^ Importation of Fnmch wines ibi the aihdtmt of 
reduced our ^erngef importati^ df Portu- 
^u^ wnmfrom al)^t 11,600 to IftUb^inorb than 40o 
tim, of Spaiush frodi aboift 67<M tuns' to Idss^ thkn 4000, 
of l^cnish , from iAidye 1400 tinpi to bdiween 600 
and 700. ' In 1685 imported no Fidmcli' Wihes am 

tTdfp.293. 
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12,185 tuns of I'ortugucsc ; b^t the next year, on Uio 
prohibition was taken off, 12,7G0 tuns of* French Wines 
V ere imported, and of Portuguese only 289. And it 
is admitted tluit even at the limn whj^t the prohibition 
was in force great quantities of Fren^' wino^ were dvery 
year imported under tl^c names of Spanish and 'Pprtu- 
hv the direction of the court and thq coniiivahcc 
of the Custom-^usc officers.f The British Merchant, 
white he laments and condemns^ very franklj^ adniits, not 
only tlic general preference of his eciuntrynich for Fren|ch 
but even the reasonableness of this prcferenco, as 
^ mere matter of taste. Not to insisti^ he ^ys, 
planning, at the threatened indiction of the Utrecht 
Tropty of Commerce, upon the general inclination to- 
>vards everything that is French, these w'incs will be fho 
chcaiicst ; but they arc so preferable in themselves, that 
1 botieve at a third-part greater price they would bp ttio 
jwiumon draught in England.'’} > . ^ 

Fronr^a account of thf manufacture of pa^r ht Bus 
ilate, both in France am] in England, we qiistniet Itho 
following dchiils : — “ There ore seven provinces in France 
wherq^tlu! manuhictnre of paper is settled, viz., Chain- 
paigne, Normandy, Brjtony, Angoumois, rerigOrd,' LU 
jgiousin, and Auvergne ; the three lost provinces grU full 
^ largo forests of chestput b'ees, and atiound so much in 
that kind, of fruit,( that the common people havdf no other 
food M the. year round, and no other arii|j{L blit whlc^; 
SQ that .they can nttbnl their W'urk very cheap, apif dfp^ it 
for neat to nothing, except some of the uppcr^wofkmen, 
who earn a amall salary by the w eek. TliU ^ia SO true 
that CQDsidcnible pareds of paper were imported lately 
Irpmjlioncc, although tbe .duties jmd herd mEce^ bnc 
hm^ed percent, on the first eoet.’* To the objocB^ 
mane, hx tlmt a Frenchman living 

onion . and a draught of water, a huncli of grapes, and b 
picc:e bread” never eould^o such ajdiyr’s worif-— feould 
4o so niuch h* 'B dajr,, uid that much so well,— fa w 
‘ liman whohail,ni| beef and bis puling, 

* British Merobant, U 3oi, 
f liL.pjL 3d7, &c. ) Id. p.. gi;;. 
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replies, “ l.bnvc had the curiosity to inquire ii^to*the 
l>apcr manufacture, and 1 find tliat five p^r of hands are, 
DDiployed at every fat j that bo many hapds arc necessary 
in England, and that niore^annot be employed in France. 
I ant taught, too, by our own manuPacturers, that they 
do not dispatch here above eight reams of paper in a day 
at a single fat, and that they dispatch above nine in 
France with the same number of hand^ and yet I be- 
lieve there is not any man in Englana so hardy as to 
affirm that either ours, or indeed any paper in the world, 
excccda that of France.” lie acoounts for this on tlic 
principle, that there is a slight of hand in almost every 
manufacture which is more effective than mere strength,. 

Before the Revolution,” the account proceeds, “ there, 
was hardly any other paper made in England than 
brown but, the war ensuing, and duties being laid from 
time to time on foreign }iaper, it gave such encourage- 
ment to the paper-makers, that most of them began to 
moke white paper fit for writing and printing ; and they 
liavB braught it by degrees to so great perfection, botli 
for quantity and goodness, that they moke now near two 
thirds of what is consumed in Great Britain ; and several 
of them make it as white and as well-bearing as any 
comes from abroad, os Sir William Humphreys, Mr- 
Baskett, and several others can witness. And t make 
no doubt *if further encouragement was given them by 
taking off the twelve per cent, excise which was lately laid 

X n nome-mmle paper, and which, by the multitude of 
:crB, brings in little or nothing to the queen, and 
said twclvd per cent., for an equivalent to the fund, was 
Isad upon outlandish paper, out that they could in a 
little time make enough to supply all tlie occasions of tbo 
nation ; there being riiove 120 fats within sixty miles of 
London, besides several more in Yorkshire ana Scotland, 
which ail, more or less, make white paper, and wUl un- 
doubtedly TO pn, daily improving and increasing that 
useful manuTacliirc, If uie present nigh duties be kept ou 
Flinch paper, being that which they dread most, by 
rea^ or its extraordinary cheapness.’*^ Then fDUo^vs u. 
description of the process of paper-making, which it is 
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unnecessary to extract : the rags, it is stated, which arc 
the main itigrCdient, were formerly cast av^ay, and 
thrown to the dunghill, but are now rathcred with 
great care by poor people, who get honestly their liveli- 
hood by it, and w'[^d otherwise beg their bread j this 
employs abundance of hands.** There is no mention of 
any itnportation of rags from abroad. The consumption 
of paper in Great Britain, the writer thinks, was not 
greater than it had been in the reign of King William j 
he mtes it at about 400,000 reams i)er annum, of which 
the 120 fats riithin sixty miles of the metmpolis, making 
each on an average eight reams a day, furnished nearly 
three-foui-ths, and those in Yorkshire and Scotlantl, 
and oiir importations from Holland and Italy, the re- 
maining 100,000 reams.* 

The Union of Scotland and England, which took place 
in the reign of Anne — an event important to both coun- 
tries in every point of view — laid a foundation for the 
extension of tlie commerce of Scotland particularly, which 
was not one of its least important consequences. Till 
now the two kingdoms, though under the. rule of the same 
sovereign, regarded each the other as a foreign state, 
commercially as well as in respect to most of their political 
relations. The privileges of foreign trade enjoyed by the 
one were withheld from the other ; and their interchange 
of commodities with each other was extremely incon- 
siderable. An account bos been published from the 
books of the Inspector-General of Customs of tbe value 
of the merchandise received by the one from the olbcrby 
sea during the ten years preceding the Unipn, from which 
it appears that (independently of the little that might bo 
conveyed by land-carriage) the amount of all the goods 
that passed between the two countries in a year inucb 
oftener fell short of ^on exceeded the small sum^ ' of 
1^,000/. In 1698 England imported from Scotland 
merchandise to the value of 124,B35/.,^d in 1700 to 
that of 130.,087/. ; but with the exception of theao 
years the English im|)orts never reached 100, 000^ Amf 
they went on decreasing almc^ every year ; in 1697 they 
* British Merchant, ii. 22B-23B. 
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were Sl,,302Z. ; in 1699, 96,309^. ; from ITOl to ^703 
tJoby never reached so high u 77,000^. ■, from 1704 40 
I 706 they were when at the highest under 59,000/. ; mid 
in the year 1706 they had fallen to 50,309?. The 
Imports into Scotland from England, again, 
higher than 87,536?., which they were in 1704; hot 
they M ere more generally between 50,000?. and 
in 1705 they were only 50,035?.* Except that she ofcS- 
tained a share in the Scottish fisheries, which fiif a long 
time she took ver^^ little advantage of, the chief direM 
commercial benefit bf Wh^H'the Union put England 
in possession yos merely w mcrcasc of this 'intercourse 
with Scotland, which M'as’now throw'n ns fully opeh4o 
her manufacturers and merchants os Yorkshire ; but'^eot- 
land, which had no colonics or distant dependencies of 
her own, her solitary attempt at Darien having net okdV 
failed in itself, but well nigh bankrupted the metlrA' 
country, W'os at once admitted to a pai-ticipation inflH Yhb 
colonial commerce of Engldnd,* in so far na it was free tb 
thp Bulnects of the latter country themselves, and mor^ 
.especially to that both with the American plantations RMd 
with Ireland, The market of England, of coursef^ was 
ajlso opened to her' for the sole of any native produce 16 ^ 
ipanuiacturcs she might have to cxyiort which suited the 
wants or the tastes of that part of the island. By tbfi 
union,” w rites And er^n, al^ut half a centuiy afterwordi, 
“Sopllond's coarse wxNjllcn stuffs and stockings, and'hcr 
mure valuable linen manufactures, now t>f miiny Vhneutf, 
beautiful, and ingenious kinds, have a prodimous vCIrfilt, 
not only in Ei\gUnd,' but for the American plantations:'* 
He also notices the consumption to a large extent ‘ of 
black cattle and ^Itry of Scotland by their tooth cHi 
neighbours ~ a branch of trade which has continued fo 
Increase down to our own day. Another economical 
Hdvantage^ which the Scots derived htati tMs pohticip 
inpzrporation w'^th England was the substitUtSoU ^ t&e 
ODinoj^of the latter country for their own ghiOtly'ddpi^ 
daj^ curr^cy. The Scottish gold und^ bUtcI* Rnmey 
* ^ ‘ account published by Maephersoii; in Aah.^ 
Com. ii. ?37. " ' ‘ * 
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wiLS all colled in on the occasion to be recoined ; and the 
native antiquaries boost that no less a sum than 411,117^ 
10^. 9(1 M'QS actually brought to the Mint at Edinburgh 
for that puriiDse ; “ besides uerluips os much more, 
hoarded up by tlic vihimsicnl, aisaffectedi^And timorous, 
who w’ci'c strongly pi cjmsscssed agapist the Union, and 
Ypem far from believing it would lost any len^h of time ; 
besides, fdso, what was then exporteo, and what was 
rotainediiy silversmiths for plate, &g.”* On the whole, 
it is t^dculated that the gold and silver currency of Scot- 
land in the year 1707 was not less than 900,0001 ster- 
ling. It has bocii estimated that the money circulated 
in England at this time was about sixteen millions. 

Alter the details into which we have entered respecting 
ithe 4 ]Uarter of a century that immediately followed the 
Jievolution, during which our trade may be supimscd to 
have settled itself in the new channels into w'hicn it was 
iuipelled principally by that ^reat political chunp; and 
t|ie wars to which it gav^rise, it will be sufficient that wo 
IHdricG only the most remarkable or slgnilicant facts in the 
jOfignmerciol history of the remainder of the present period. 

The accession of the House of Hanover, however 
•epueb the national industry in all its branches may have 
beneiited from the tranquillity and security resulting from 
ib« conliniicd establishment of that family on the tEronp, 
tuid tho final extinction of ihe hope of a second rcstora- 
tioi^ >of the Stuarts, would not scum at first to have 
operated favourably upon our foreign trofle, nor, conse- 
quently, upon the spirit and activity with w'hich produc- 
tion was parried on at home, if wc w ere to regard our 
oxpcu’ts to other countries os measuring the entire produce 
^pif pur land and labour. The value of our exports for 
,^714, the lost year of the reign of Anne, was a,l)OB,Q6S/., 
')»'bich .w a5 a higher amount than they ever reached during 
fuign of .George 1.* In 1715 they fell to 6,922,263/, ; 

,i||t l^ib they were 7,049,992/.; and in 1716 they had 
.d^iged ^ low os to 6,361 ,390/. From* this pohlt, how- * 

. « Anderton, ChroD. of Com. ia. 2t>, referring to Bfuddi- 
Preface to James Andena^n’s Thesaurus Diplomotam 
et Niimismaium Sootis. 
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ever, they gradually improved : in 1723 they were 
7,395,908/. ; and their average annual amount for the 
three ycara 1726, 1727, and 1728 was 7,891,739/. The 
amount of shipping cleared outwards in each year corre- 
sponded generally with these valuations of the cargoes : 
in 1714 it was 478,793 tons (of which 33,950 were 
foreign) ; in 1715, 425,900 tons (of which 19,508 were 

foreign) ; in 1716, 456,309 tons (of which 17,493 were 

foreign) ; in 1718, 444,771 tons (of which 16, *809 were 

foreign) ; in 1723, 419,683 tons (of which 27,040 were 

foreign) ; and on the average of the three years from 
1726 to 1728 inclusive, 456,483 tons fof which 23,651 
were foreign).* In connexion with the subject of the 
mnrcantile shipping, we may note here that the royal 
navy, which at the end of the reign of Anne is stated to 
have amounted to 167,171 tons, was reduced in 1721, 
according to a writer of the day, to 1 58, 233, f but had 
increased again at the death of George II. to 170,860 
tons.t ,, 

Among the minor events, or arrangements, by which 
our trade and manufactures were affected in the reign of 
George II., may be mentioned the following: — In 1715 
a treaty of commerce was made with Spain, by which it 
was sti|>ulatod that British subjects were to pay no higher 
duties in the Spanish ports than they paiA in the reign of 
the Spanish king Charles 11. (that is, than they paid 
before the commencement of tlie late war) ] that mey 
should nowhere pay any higher or other duties than were 
paid by the subjects of his Catholic majesty in tlie same 
places ; and that the subjects of both kingdoms should be 
mutually treated in each on the footing of the most fii- 
voured nations. In 1717 the duty on the export of 

* Chalmers, Estimate, 104, 105. 

t Survey of Trade, by William VT Ood (afterwards Secre- 
taiT to the Commissioners of the Customs), p. 15. Wood 
dedieates his bodk to George I. ; and his object is to prove 
the progress that the navy, as well os all the other elements 
of the national power und. prosperity, had made ainoe the 
Bevolntion. 

{ Aoooont laid before House of Comimnu in 1791. 
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British-made linen (which, however, was only sixpence 
DU the piece of forty ells) was taken otf, as that on the 
export of corn and woollens had been some years before, 
on the ^ound that the said linen manufacture employed 
many thousands of the poor of the kingdom.* In 1721 
parliament jjassed an important act for the cncourag-enient 
of tile trade and manufactures of the kin^om, by which, 
first, certain hountios were panted noon the exjiortation 
of home-made silken stuf^ and ribanus, and mixed stuHs 
of ailk and grogram, silk and inkle or cotton, and silk and 
worsted secondly, all duties whatsoever payable on the 
exportation of native produce and merchandises were 
taken off, except only tnose on alum, lead, tin, tanned 
leather, copperas, coals, wool-curds, white woollens, lapis 
Calominarisc skins, glue, coney wool, hare’s wool, hair, 
horses, and litharge of lead ; thirdly, all substances used 
io dyeing, saltpetre only excepted, were allowed to be 
imported duty free ; and, lastly, a reduction was made in 
the duties on the imjiortetion of pcpficr, mace, nutmegs, 
and cloves. Ilttlf'the duty paid on furs was also ordered 
to be returned on their re-exportation. f In 1711) an 
annual sum of 2000/. per annum out of the revenues of 
customs and excise in Scotland was allotted for ever to be 


applied towards the encouragement of the fisheries, and 
sum manufactures and improvements in that country as 
might most conduce to the general good of the United 
Kingdom. f And in 1726 certain new^ facilities were 
given by another act for the importation of salt from 
Kilgland into Newfoundland and the northern parts of 
America, where, as is recited in the preamble, the river 
Delaware, the bay and coast of the province of Pennsyl- 


vania, and the seas adjoining, had been found to be very 
commodiously situated for earr^’ing ^n the fisliing trade, 
:md to abound w ith^eat quantities of shad, sturgeon, 
hosi, and several other kinds of fish, which might be 
oaufht and cured, and made fit for •foreign markets, ^ 
^^^Aereby,” it is added, “ tiie trade of Great Britain and 
the inhabitants of the said province would reap oou- 


Stilt. 3 Geo. I. c. 7. + Stat. 8 Geo. I. c. 15. 

J Stat. 5 Geo. I. e. 30, } 14. 
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sidcrable benefit, which would enable the said inhabitants 
to purchase more of^hc British manufactures ftvr their use 
than at [iresent they are able by reason of the little trade 
and produce the said province affords.”* Of how little 
value our American settlements w'cre still esteemed may 
be understood from the fact, that, when only a few years 
before this, in 1715, a bill was brought into furliament 
(w'hich, however, did not pass) for enabling the crown to 
purchase, what were called the charter and proprietary 
colonics, William Penn had agreed to sell his lordship 
Pcnnsvlvonia for twelve thousand pounds ! He had him- 
self asked only tw'cnty thousand in the first instance, when 
the negociation was begun with him in the reign of Anne. 
In 1724, on the application of the South Sea Company, 
who had resolved to re-enter upon the long abanuon^ 
whale fishery, an aet was passed by parliament taking off 
the duty of ihroc-pcnce i)cr pound on whale-fins, and 
allowing fins, oil, and blubber to be exported duty freein 
British shifjs for the term of scv<;n years. The company 
forthwith directed twelve shi|]S of 360 tons caeh to be 
built for the tri'eenland trade; and hired,** says An- 
derson, “ the Duke of Bedford s great wet-dock at Dept- 
ford, fur the use of their ships and slores, aild for curing 
of their oil and whale-fins.** “ In the year 1725," he 
afterwords relates, the South ScaCumi)uny commenced 
their unfortunate whale-fishery. Their tw'clve new ships 
brought home twenty-five whales and a half ; and, thou^ 
this was scarcely a saving voyage, it w^os, nevertliolMf 
the very best year of any of tho eight in w^hich they ‘ 
carried on diat fiaheiy. It must, however, be observed, 
that, the nation having entirely relinquished this trade ' 
for so many years past, there w'os not on Englishman to' 
be found who knew anything of the G-rcenland or whale- 
fishery. The Com^kny was, therefore, under the neces- 
sity of having all their eommonii^rs, harpooners, boat- 
steerers, line-vecrors, and blubbcr-cuttcrs, from FobidA^- 
in ridlslein (^some few natives of Scotland excepted, who 
on this occasion left the service of the llollanaers), who 
had before thid time been constantly emidoyed eitlicv by^ 
* StaL 19 Oeo. 1. c. 5. 
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Hamburghers, Bremers, or Hollanders. Those HoU 
steioers cost the Company this year 3056^. IBs. 3r/., 
although but 152 in number ; not only because they wero 
all yvbat is usually called officers in that fishery, and con- 
sequently had more wages and allowances than the enm- 
mou sailors, but had dso their cliarges borne by the 
Company both in coming cvciy year from and rctuming 
back to liolstcin to their families, as was also their con- 
stant practice when employed by other nations ; W'hcreus 
above double their number, namely, 353 British subjects, 
pm|doycd on those twelve ships, cost but 3151/. 15s. 5ri.'’ 
The Company, however, the next spring built twelve 
more aliips, and in J72G the whole twenty-four proceeded 
to Greenland and Davis Straits. In which,” says our 
annalist, “ they suceeeded ronsiderably worse than in 
their first voyage, havifkg brought home but sixteen 
whales and a half.” In 1727 they sent out twenty-five * 
ships, manned by 7G2 British subjects and 344 foreigners ; 
when tw o of the ships wgre lost, and tltc rest brought 
home only twenty-two wholes and a half — being not quite 
one fish for eaeli. At last, in 1732, the Company de- 
termined to retire from the trade ; their expenditure upon 
which during the eight years they had carried it on nail 
been 262,17:^., while their returns hod amounted only to 
B4,3dQ/., leaving them losers to the extent of 177,782/. 

it has been usually computed,” observes Anderson, 

“ tha4 if ^ Greenland ship brought homo but three 
whalea) it would be a reasonably roinful year ; but, most 
unfortunately for the South Sea Company, they had not, 
in liU the ^ht years' fishery, brought home at the rate 
of one entire whole |)er ship, taking one year with ario- 
thqr^ It has,, moreover, been a maxim among the whole- 
fishing adventurers, that one good fishing year in seven 
usually makes up the losses of aix preceding had years* 
But^it was very unhajlpy that all the said eight years 
happened to be bad, not only to the Cjpmpany, but to 
most of the adventurers of ctlicr nations.” Tho n”ext 
year an attempt was made by parliament to revive tho 
trade by the toroing system ol’ a bounty ujfxm tho sbipa 
employed in it ; and other aimilar artificial encourage- 
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menbi were ahnwardfi on AovpnJ orcudnnj applied fn 
the Bomp |iurpoM*; Vait, altlioufrh the En^diBh n'halr 
ftflbiry fhii!« Icppt from olnwiluU^ly exjiiriiip. it neve, 
wu proef<'iiUHl with any pofiiiitlprublp or priwral woew, 
HOT miil'l lie n-panlpd iw one of tin* rrnmlttr hranchee ol 
the nritional industry, till after ihr rloae of the prt*iipnt 
periorl. 

The yrmr 17*20 'm memnraVrlc in oiir hnoneial hwtorv 
for the iamniiH Sorilh Sea Hehemr. nr pmjefi adopted l»y 
the (iovpriimeiil and the li'trialutiire of eHWtin^ the lirpii- 
rlatioii ol the iiulional deln by the iiir<tniiiientiilily of the 
inerrantile eompaiiy of lluil name, w hirh had innrir- 
jiorated in 1711 to net o1 |Nirlinnienl. for the very* ditfer- 
enl ohjer'i of eafTyiiij: ini a trade to the Smih iSeiw. Aa 
noon an the rfim|Kmy wa- pliuvd in iis new and exfnwirdi- 
jiBiy p»wihon. the eaperiiew to pundnwe iln «rto<-k Inx-ame 
a iini^emal mama. Hut, w dd an wan tlm epnhinie fdin^nnv 
that ariml rnetiV iniiuN on tliH orHiuiifm , and diaastrmin 
M it prmod in ita <'oiiN4>(pieniX'Hfto ibe fortunes ot‘ inline- 
roiia nuli^iihiah, it wha pmlaihlv neitlier in itn Iretniinme 
!inn|itriniBlir of anytiiinif iinMilpitaiiiiul or lending; to it 
iferline in the nutioiial wealth, nor in tt«i iilriiiiale I'Dum*- 
f|fienee!» very imu'b of a jiubbe or trerieral ••alamity. We 
have juMi MNMi, that tor Mane years after the aereasion fd 
r»eorBt» J. our i‘xport> to lonMpn fsHinlriiw rather diniiii- 
ixhed than iiim*«M*<t ; tail we Rhnold prolialdy miwn- 
ternixn that hi('t if we aainimed it to Ire an evideniv of any 
fklllnir oH' in our |tnvlue« aral manufai'mres, ajs if we w»nr 
hwa of them ahrrw^ we hail leia at home. It ia 

tiMieh mope likel^ that the rxmtrarv waa the pane- -that we 
hail h'MMjt to a|Hire lo our iieitsidjoura InHWiiie we were aide 
to Minfiiime nnwt' tMinudvogi. or. in other wtaxla, that our 
merHioiim were (lartially withdrawn fryni ilw lorehni 
moriel hy the iem]aationi« of an impnned market at 
Home. I'r it wa» «o, the iinportani'e of cair homo trade m 
■O ld alwaya haa^lwtm iwtafiinoatly raperior to that of 
niir wmeipi tnale, that m to «ay. liar denimid (or our jioo- 
diiee mmI nmnufiMiiireii abnaal laoii at dl tiaaew been no 
uiai|rttihra/ii in ro«npart<tan with their eonatimpimii aiiian^ 
OiirarlvMi, iliai a tliirltt falluifr oH' in the t{imntiiy of ms 
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nx|»ort.s miy very |iimibly Imve Wii roQi|K;ii8air<l I 4 HI 
(lilies nvcr to (Hir iiiunuruiiuri'rs and produivrN by Uic 
« I'lit and liijfher pri<t*9 thf*v obtainc'd lor their 
iriKiiU M itlMml rnH»iiiir the ia‘a^. Tiie Muele rireuinsttiuKie 
ot die diH'liiie ttial iiou (imik pbu**^ 111 tbe rate of iiilrre^t 
iiniy 1 k.< n'lrardiHl u prrKH' of thu prowiii|f ubiin dam'll ol 
r:i{.ituL Mn'irte tlial il I'aiiiml ii)i|ian’nlly In* altribiilcol !□ 
lJu* (rtiU oiiier inuis*' b\ uhirh tiucli tin pH'ih*! I'ould U' 
fNiNiiuH'd, u <liuiiiiuiiun of fbe Held fur the nu |ilcjyim*nt 
ui (‘Hjiiial ; lor ihi- rwri* of itiienM aK%ayi» the 

etre<'tivr‘ luJiie ul i'»|iiral, uliiiii luruiti (on wjiIi all other 
ihin^rs liiat art* inaikeLublL' or 0 x 1 liaiiLji'Able ) \ ain’t* direetly 
as tin* ib'iiiaiid and invert’ll llu> su|i|ilv. Now, at 
till-' tiino (he nalioiia) of iiiitni*y iiad (alien to 

th!H‘<‘ JUT L'i'iii I’u n till* britieniiueni, Hliieb, (nmi the 
ealeiiL id Its l•er'«‘)^**l(tt^ alwa\’4 iiuMb' iIa loans al u diaad* 
^antniri*, iK'idcMii ihroujifhoMl tiie rt;i|ni of 1. bor- 

rowixl at ruore llian lonr. And oilier in«liraiuaia puiiiti!«l 
III the «<unK* diri'etion, lor»in|ht in liLu iiuitiiier an ero* 
iKNiiif'al rondilioit ol (in* tiiiiaiii, and a leuijier of the 
tMiblK* mind, fnnn ubieh iIm* i Kiel lUntrer to In* a|»pr<*- 
«as thi* nantoti and iiii^iaticid n*4klniftne»s of un- 
w(Mitf*4l plenty niel |»nNi|ii*nty ; > atnunft iW rent (he taale 
fur hitierwip, and other short nita to wealth, 

whieh apiM*arii to lia«e iiei'ii €‘%er sinee eImi Keiolulioii 
iiHiTf* ami uiort* t^iiniu^ |MNa»i*atiiijn of the pofjidar miiiil. 
For tl is a onaCiike ui suiifNiiiie (luii tin* ot pnijoed 

ami Ijiiidde L*«Nn|Niiiui ui Fji^UimI with I he yw 

uf l^ie South S'* delusion. 'I'liey had nrsiT, indooij, 
eufiie in k» ^(«t an inundation hi*fure, iait wc bail had 
leal eomaileFaiilo outlirettkji of iImy aanie kind ol apiiil on 
Qlh4*r fUNaaioiM finer the ii<>iuluiatn. TIu.* yemrs HUM 
and 16 !l!i, for in’iiaoee, were rnuailalile pro^t-yeam. 
Aiiioci|t many inorr «eheiia<-» Uiat were Uma art lai hint, 
and which eicoluaJJy (ame to nuthinK, ware the laamai 
Dr. llu|th ChambcrUin, iha maa-tnidw^’a. Land Baiili, 
for ieudiiiit moary ai a low itiiereal ua tW sacurity of 
haal^ wad eataftdiftintt a oaiiunal runwfiry tm that 

hmm ; another irhame of the mme bml pro|wf^ liy im 
Mm Hmeoe ; rinousi laojocta of fi aiit nn for kad Uomriiw 
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in J9ea ; projects fur pcarl-tishin^i for mining, for 
tBminfT copi^er inlp .brass, for the manufachirc of hollow 
BwordrUaues, glass bottles^ japanned goods, printed 
hangii»gs, Venetian metal, &c. Some of which,” ^ava 
B writer of the .day, who has given full details on 'tno 
subject, “ were very useful and successful whilst they 
continued in a fow hands, till they fell into stoch-Jobbing, 
now much introduced, when they dwindled to nothing* 
Others of them were mere whims, of little or no service 
to the world. ... Moreover, projects, ns usual, begat 
proiects^lottcry upon lottery, engine upon engine, &c., 
multiplied wonderliilly. If it happened that any one . 
person got considerably by an happy and useful invention, 
the consequence generally was, that others followed the 
tcaok, in spite of the jiateiit, and published printed pro- 
IHisbIs, tilling the daily new spapers therewith ; thus goibg 
on to jostle out one another, and to abuse the credulity of 
tho people.”* Here W'e have, on a smaller scale, all the 
pbenooicna of the year 1720.,., Again, under the year 
160S, we find the chronologist of our commerce noting 
London at this time abounded w'ith many new pn>- 
jeoU and schemca, promising mountains of gold and'' 
quoting contemporaiy authorities as complaining heavily 
that the Koyd Excliangc of London was crowded wiln 
prqjeets, wagers, airy companies of new manulactur^ and 
laventmns, stock-jobbers, ficc.” This wu tl^e ren^, it 
seema, why after the business of stock-jobbing was 
Peeved from the Royal Exchange, iSrst to 'Onafige, 
Alko^, and Afterwards to Capcl Court, where the butldifig 
called the Stock E^chnnp^ now stands. The author m 
an Essay on Proiects, pnnted about this time, speaks of 
haying eeen “snares of joint-stocks and other iinde^^ 

* Extracted, wiA much more, by Anderson, Cbroh. of 
dom.‘ il. ^4, **Ang1uE TutaJien; ot, the SafUt^ 

: being an Account of the llsoks, Lottfaiea, 
eng, Drainlti^, and Lilting, and simdry other Engusei^ 
blucy 'Btilt, I^non, and many other Mrnicioiis unfeots v 
tkiw on Ibotf 'tending totthe I>e8troctiQn <3f;Trpd^ an&J&m'’ 
m^ce, and the Immverishing of this Realm. By a Person 
oCKonour.’' 4to. Land^ |(i95. ^ 
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tnkiiigs blown up by the oir of ?fcat words, and the natne 
f)f some man of credit concerned to perhaps one hundred 
]N)imds For one five-hundredth part or share [the meaning 
probably is, for the fi/th part of a hundred pound share], 
and ye{ at last dwindle to nothing.”* Jonbing in the 
stMk of the great chaiicrcd companies w'os now carried 
to luch a length, that within tho first nine or ten years 
after the Revolution shares in the East India Coinjiany 
had — ‘‘'by the management of stock-jobbers,” ns Anderson 
affirnis — been sold on the Exchange nt all jirices from 800 
]ier cent, down to 37 per cent.— an extent of fluctuation 
lielonging to a game of chance mthcr than to any logiti- 
matp commercial sjicculation. Successive arts of parlia- 
ment testify to the rage for lotteries which had long pro- 
vailtjd. “ Whereas,” begins one passed in 1698, “ se- 
v^l evil disposed persons for divers yean lost past have 
setvp^hiany mischievous and unlawful games called lot- 
tQries, not Only in the cities of London and WestminstOTi 
and (n the suburbs thereof and places adjoining, but ill 
iJibst of the eminent towns and places in England and 
^mmibn of Wales, and hav& thereby most urtjusdy and 
u^iidulently got to themselves great sums of money froitr 
tlm'yhjldrcn and servants of several gentlemen, traders, 
and merchants, and from other unwary persons, to the utter 
niih Olid impoverishment of many families, and to' the 
rejproach of the English laws and government, by coknir 
or^voinl patents or grants under the great seal of 
Eifgt^d fur, the said lotteries, or some of them, wbieb 
B^lcTg^ts or iiatents aro against the common good, tiiadOi 
welfa/p, and p^ce of his maJesty^s kingdoms and Chen 
t£^ tofterjes m question are declared to be one and all 
public nuisances, and all the grimts to be void and illogBl.f 
ovdi however, was not effectually remedied ; for in 

IQ and 1711 we fini^ pnrliamcnt still oompUming of 
its exiitence, mid resortincr to new measures for the aup- 
presiion Of lottcria and Other such dclusivomid frandulgnt 
pMlJeets, of wfiichpdveitisonients, it is declared, oondnued 
to'be 4jUty publisl^ in the ootniaoD printed newipapaim 

*^j^Dted in Anderson, il. 64S. 

-t 10 Will. 111. C.23 (10 and 11 Will. in. c. 1 7 in conufioii 
editions). 
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and Dtherwise.* The.phrensy of the ypar 17^0, there- 
fore, we may say, was only the height and crisis of a 
fever that had b^n long at work in the public mind. 
And, although it is commonly assumed that it M'as the 
temporary success of Law’s Mississippi conjuration in 
France which provoked the delirium and credulity of pur 
own South Sea Company speculators^ the truth rather 
appears to be that the example of the French prcyect 
only suggested to the contrivers of the scheme for paying 
off the English national debt a method of proceeding by 
which, under that pretence, they could turn to the best 
account for tliemselves a general pre-dispositiun 6f tlieir 
fellow^ouiitrymen that prepared them for being readily 
du])ed by such extravagant promises of sudden wealth, and 
tliat would have certainly exploded about the same time 
in some other fashion, but with results nearly the samB) 
if neither tlic South Sea scheme nor the Mississippi scheme 
had ever been thought of. And, after all, as we have 
observed, the calamitous elfcctSfOf the madness were rather 
individual and immediate than permanent or general. 
There was little if any absidute dq^truction of capital : 
the whole mischief consisted in a most quick and vmlcnt 
shifting of (iroperty from one hand to another; many 
rich ]ierBaiis were made suddenly poor, but many poor 
persons were also mode suddenly rich ; and, if some old 
families were thrown to the ground, some new ones were 
at the same time raised from the ground .and established m 
their placed. Not a social revolution, certainly, which it 
WDula be desimble to see often repeated— on the contrary, 
an interruption oi[ the ^natural, even course of things 
fiaught with much temporary inconvenience and miseij 
wrench or shake given to the body politic whicJi it 
cannot but feel sharply at the moment, but by which, fur 
all that, its general noalth will suffer nothing. Naj', the 
shock may do good in the long i|in rather than harm-, In 
the present instpnee, that would appear to have beqn the 
cos^. The catastrophe of the South Sea delusion — the 

* See 0 Anne, c. 6» s. 57, and 10 Anne, c. 19 (c. 26 in 
common editaons), s. Ill, &c. See also 6 Geo. 1. c. 9 
Cpasscd in 1718}. 
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ruin many of eager adventurers had brought upon 
(henisclyes, and the ivell-merited punishment fliat vi’Us 
inflicted upon others — had probably a oonsiderablo cflecf 
in sobering down the extravagant spirit of cupidity, brod 
under the influence of an unactnislomed prosperity and 
abundance, in which the recent mania had originated, and 
in turning people’s thoughts from the dream of making 
money by mere legerdemain and gambling to the slower 
but surer ways of regular commercial industry and enter- 
prise. 

During the short time it lasted, however, tlic excess to 
which the general intoxication, excited by the mounting 
up of the South Sea Company’s stock, proceeded is 
almost* incredible. Anderson has given us a curious 
table of the crowd of new projects that jostled one ano- 
ther in the money-market, and also an interesting descrip- 
tibn of the general scene Of eempetition and clamour 
among the dealers and purchasers of the various stocks, 
which seems to be taken from r^rsonal observation. Of 
the great legal corporations whose stock was raised for 
the time to extravagant prices he enumerates, besides 
the South Sea Company, whose original lOO/. shares 
came at lost to sell for 1000^. each, the East India 
Company, whose 100/. shares rose to 445/. ; the Bank 
of England, whose shares, originally worth about 06/., 
rose to 260/. ; and the Royal African Cninpuny, whose 
23/.‘ shares rose to 200/. Besides tlHjsi^ there were, 
having doubtful charters, the Million Bank, ^ ho.se slock 
rose from 100/. to 440/. ; the York Buildings’ Company, 
whose 10/. shares rose to 306/. ; the Lustring Company, 
whose shares originally of 5/. 2s. Gd, rose to 120/. ; and 
others. Another class of funds was founded on the re- 
vival of old companies, such as the Mine Adventurers, 
the Sword Blade Comppy, &c., which had long been 
deserted and defunct. Other schemes were for local 
and personal objects, such as the Tem^lo Mills B^bbs 
W orks, who^ 10/. shares rose to 250/. ; and Sir Richard 
Stcele’.s Eish Pool, for bringing fresh hsh by sea to Loor 
don, the shares in which rose in the market to 160l», 
although no money at dl was paid for them originally. 
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Then there ^vels a vast number of wtiat Aiidersocr div 
Ecribes ^ Trojects or bubbles, having neither chartoi* 
nor act of parliament to authorise them ; none of whiHi 
were under one million, and some went as £ir us .>-ii 
milliuns “ very many whereof,” lie adds, “ ei . ilis- 
tinetly remembered by the author of this work, lio'n' 
ridiculous and improbable soever they may now seem tn 
many not acquainted with the infatuation of that year.’’ 
The. pieces of the shares of only a few of those are given ; 
but one example, that of the Orkney Fishery, the slock 
of which rose from 25/. to 250/., may show Hint ihe 
moist unsubstantial among them did not fail to be turned 
into powerful engines of sw'indliiig and plunder. Among 
them arc onuincruted eleven other fishiug piojects— 'jour 
salt companies — ten insurance companies — four wuter 
com^ianics — tw o companies for the remittance of money 
— two sugar companies — eleven companies for settleinents 
in or trading to America— two building compsuies — 
thirteen land companies — sUroil companies — four har- 
bour and river companies — four coDipaiucs.lbr SLi]>plyiiig 
London with coal, qfi(tlc, and hay, uud Ibr jiaviiig tli» 
streets —six hemp, flax, and linen comii^iihiS^ — five cum- 
])anics for carrying on the manufiiftura or silks and 
cottons, one of which is described osiiir Richard Man- 
ninghaiii’s Company “ for planting of mulberry frees niid 
bn^iiig of silk- worms in ClieUea Fark^ where two 
thousand of these trees w.ore actually planted, and many 
large exjieiisive edifices w'crc erected, the remains 
whereof arc seurt'cly now to be seen*'— fifteen mining, 
companies — and, biiuging up tlic rear, a niiscellaiieous 
rabble, sixty in all, among which w o nW ihe ibllowing 
titles:— For building of hospitals for bastard children — 
for importing a number of lar^e mckasses from j)pain, .in 
order tii pnitpi^atc a larger kimj, of mules in J^glund ; 
‘‘.for w’^eh purpose marsh lands were treating for near 
Wipilwich; a vlcrgyman, long since dead, being ut^o 
head of this bjubl^lc” — for tnming in hiinian«.h^^Jbr>' 
fatting of bogs — for.a granil dis|xmaar3^j, tbrne mihi o y a 
for a wheel for a «|>erpetdl4^ nM^on — for farni^bingtl^^. 
nends^fur insuring and dueriucaii^ children a fnrtuaes**^] 
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for troding in and impramg certain CDminoditlcs of this 
kincdoin, three millions — and even, carrying the inde- 
hnifc still ferthcr than this, for an iindcrt;ucing which 
shall in due time be revealed ! For this last wc are told 
a 5iil)stri|)tion was actually opened. The most absurd of 
these bubbles, indeed, seem not to have wttnted dupes. 
“ From morning till evening, ’ says Anderson, the 
ilealers therein, ns well os in South Sea stock, appeared 
in eontinual crowds 'all over Exchange Alloy, so os tp 
f hokc up the ixLssagc through it. Not a week-day 
poised w'ithout fresh projects recommended by fiompous 
advertisements in all the newspapers (which w'crc now 
swelled enormously), directing where to subsenbe to 
them. (>n some sixpence per cent, w'lu paid down, on 
others one shilling per cent., and some came ao low ns 
one shilling per thousand at the time of subscribing. 
Some of the obscure keepers of those books of subscri|)- 
tion, contenting themselves with w'hat they had ^ot ip 
the forenoon by the subscflptions of one or tw’o mdllons 
(one of which the author particularly well remembers), 
wore not to be found in the afternoon of the same day. 
tlio room they had hired for a day being shut up, and 
they and their subscription books never heard of more.'’ 
The utmost that appears to have been paid even on those 
projects that ** had one or more persons of known credit 
to midwife them into the alley’* "was ten shillings per 
cent. “ Persons of quality of both sexes,” riuilinucs our 
aotliLT, " were deeply cngogtjd in many of these bubbles, 
avarice prevailing at this time over all considerations 
of either dignity or equity ; the malc$ coming to taverns 
and coffee-houses to meet their brokers, and the ladles 
to the 8ho])B of fnlTlincra and haberdashers for the some 
endSi Any impudent hnpostor, whilst the ilolusion W'os 
at its greatest height, nqgaed only to hire a room at some 
coffe«-holise oT other bouse near that alley for a few^ 
hours, and a subscription-book for fbmenhat rela- 
tive' to eomincrec, monttfiictare, plantation, or of some ' 
supMSfSff 'invention; either newly natched out of his own 
biw;*or else stolen fVom some of* the ninny abortive 
imjeets of which wie have ipVcn an account in former 
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reigns, ' havings first advertised it in the newsplipers tlic* 
prercHlifte day, and he might in a few hours find sub- 
scribers for one or two millions — in some coses more— of 
imaginary stock. Yet many of those very subs r til it is 
were far from believing those prnjerts feasible : it Mas 
enough for their purpose that there would very soon be 
a premium on the receipts for those subscriptions, Mbcn 
they generally got rid of them in ^the crowded alley to 
others more credulous than themselves. And, in all 
events, the projector was sure of the deposit mttney. 
The first purchasers of those receipts soon foiuid second 
purchasers, and so on, at still higher prices, coming from 
all parts of tlie toM-n, and even many from the adjacent 
counties ,* and so great was the udld confusion in the 
crowd in Exchange Alley, that the same project or 
biibhle has been known to be sold, at the same instant of 
time, ten per cent, higher at one end of the alley than 
at "the other end.*’ In some cases what people got for 
’ their money scarcely professed to be anytning else than 
simply a receipt for it — w'hich, nevertheless, the pur- 
chaser was to try to pass off at a higher price upoft 
BOmebody else ; as if it were to be attempted to circulate 
a description of bank-notes without either signature nr 
promise of payment, on the mere chance of earii succes- 
sive receiver finding some other more sanguine or ven- 
turous than himself to take the worthless j^er ^off his 
hatlds on a s^'inilar calculation. This be called a 

[Mipcr currency resting not on credit but on hope. 
Anderson says that he well remembers whiit wOTc called 
(rlobc Permits, which come' to be currently sold for 
six^ guineas and upwards each in the alley, and which 
w'cre, nevertheless, onl^ square bits of a pUyir^ card, 
bearing the impression in wax of (he rign of the Glplbe. 
Tavern in the neigKbourikoodj a.id die words SgtT 
Periiiits for a motto, without any signature,, a^d ’ 
conveying to fhrir poasesiors the peiwiSssian to suhserm 
aosne time anerwirds tb U new Sail Cloth 
ybt fbrtiied 1 We bammt fielp fhinVtng tha^MH}^ 
must httVe been when pco]^ 

found to give si^ giilntt any such ariicTe. letn 
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18 imi^ssible to say how mucl| higher the prices of shar^ 
in even *1110 most nofisensical/aml absurd of these bubbles 
might have mounted if the system had not received a 
sudden check from the veiy quarter whence ih had de- 
lived its beginning and urigina] impulse. “ Thetavema^ 
codec-houses, and even victualling-houses near the 
change,’' Anderson goes on to relate, “ w'crc constantly 
crowded, and became tiie scenes of incredible dEtiava- 
gance. The very advertisements of those bubbles were 
fill many as to fill up tw'O or three sheets of iiaper in 
some of the daily newspapers for some montlis.’* Even 
the wildest of the schemes, he adds, had a very consi^ 
derable run, much money being got and l^t by them ; 
and, as for the great bulk of them, there* were almost 
incredible numbers of transactions in them daily and 
hourly for ready money, and mostly at very advanced 
prices. ..... Moreover, great numbers of contracts 
were made for taking many of them at a future lime.”. 
About midsummer it was calculated that the value of the 
stock of all tlic different companies and projects at the 
current prices exceeded five hundred millions sterling, or 
probably five times os mudi as the current cash of all 
Europe, and more than twice the worth of the fee-simple 
of all the land in the kingdom. But now, on the I 8 tb 
of August, came out writs scire facias, at the instance of 
the South Sea Company, directed against certain of the 
pretended companies expressly by name, ogd generally 
against all other projects promulgated cunburv to law, 
oil the Bubscribera to whiem were ordered to be prosc' 
cuted by the biw officers of the crown. ^'^This,’^ con- 
tinues Anderson, ^‘instantly struck so general a ^ic 
amongst the cimductorB of all the undertakings, projects, 
or bubbles, that the suddenness os well os groatness of’ 
tbdr fidl was nmojing . York Buildings st^, fur in- 
stajlGe, fell at once ^ 2 ^ 00 ; and in hwo doya, 

aft# neither it nor the other ffiree undertakings 0 |- 
pre^y' named in the mirt fodm bod hMyers at anf 
nrhro Motere^. The mofo hwaced buUbleB ofnUJunOf. 

ahriifilc to tfa^r nrigiii^ nothing f AjBtVpiQ-. 

officcji and mdenly duappeBre4f m 
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IJkclfaiize Alley with its coffeo-hnuses were no loii^r 
crowdeclwith adventurers ; many of whom, liavinglaM out 
4!)wir««ubfltaiice in those airy p^jpehases, now fhund them- 
^wlves to#e utterly undoiio; whilst, op ihe other hand, 
•tech' as had dealt in them to great advantage became ex- 
tremely shy df owning their gains.” But the great mother 
%)f all theoeluBions and impositions soon felt^at^ though 
her progeny hod become ner rivals, in their life was in- 
volved her own. It was the spirit gambling and mad- 
ness that the mob of minor projects excited and fed by 
which the South Sea Company itself was sustained. 
From the day on which they were put down is to be 
•dated the bCfpnningof a decline in the pride of the Cem- 
'imy's stock, from which it never recovered. When the 
'%eire fiKias came abroad South Sea stock was Ht 850 ; by 
the 22nd of August it had fallen to 820 ^ by the 30th, to 
780; by the 8th of September, to 680 ; by the 20th, to 
410; by the 29th, to 175. By this time all faith In the 
poMibllity of its being kept up^at a i)rice above itt orij^bl 
«6it and real value was irretrievably gone ; the bubble 
wai bunt; the ddusion over; the armHcenneas pasted 
‘hwty , and only exhaustion, aching, and repentance Ibft. 
o And now, towards the close of Ms year of Marvels,” 
■ays Anderson, winding up his narrative, were seCn 
■the great lueses of many nunilics of rank, and some of 
Ifteat quality, and the utter ruin of merchants before ol 
gtekt figurcf snd also of certain eminent phjf^itians, 
and lawyers, as well as of many eminent trades- 
men ; some of whom, after so long living iii splendour, 
'wcCe' not able 'tostdnd the shock of poverty ^iuid contempt, 
and Ae4 ef broken hearts ; others witharew to remote 
parte of the world and never returned."^ But, as we 
mv^'lndinated, ^ hurricane which so dislOtbcd 

thhati^qi H^ddiy^ plisdiig throifgh it mobably madc^t 
VjjnrCr onid'healtbW ftUt a Jotig time to coint^. 

‘ffbe Gborge ll. nidy be convehi^tly 

‘ftr iwlb prad st i t purpose ^ divided into three peUfodrbf 
nearly eonal length^ the first extending from.47fl7^0 the 
yc« 17-^i^durhig which, trith.the exceptianJiiMie Aort 
wv with ^pnin^ which George I. hod 
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hi 0 suctsss^H*, and n^hich wai broui^ht to a cjkifin Mu 
after the commaiieenient nff the new wo w«e in 
.the enjoyment of penONW^ aU the world seomnil, 
the Bjjaee emh^used Iqr w genend war whieln hrokn )wt 
in 173d, and enntuni^ to n^e tIU the peM^nf AMth 
CfaapeUe in 174^;^Biid the third, eonsiatinff of dito *e- 
inaioifig twolye yean of the.reign, fiatep^tof whkh 
wore yefurs of peBfx:| the^ last four of war. t 

Thegonenil fxmdition of the country at the oonmieitco- 
ment of the rei^ was undoubtedly one of considcnible 
actual proapegrity ; and the rate of our eaopoinijcal advance- 
ment was probably albo both higher and steadier than it 
oad ever been beiore. Anderson has oollecl^ undm* the. 
yruT' 17il9 the various evidenoea by which )iValpole/^l|d 
^tlie bdends of his administration supported their weawi 
bf the thriving cinaiuistaaocs of the time in reply |oiho 
laOtkaiB declaradoDs their opponents ;^the low rate pf 
intpresti drpionstniii^ the ^enty of moin^y j;, the rise 
that had taken place in the price of land, from twpn4(*nr 
twpnty-ono ycarB’ to twonty-fivOp twenty>49ia,Jind twant^- 
savgia years’ purchase ; the .great sums that hnd^hl^ 4 »f 
late yean expended in the^cnclosii^ and improving^ 
landa^nidiin the openjog and working uf npnqs;; the 
great incraato of bwcU^ plate, and other rich msvablsSf 
much beyond elder times the increased tbIuo ^f 0^ 
geppnd mwnrts, and especially of ^ exjxirta bf.^tlm 
gi;in^;nh 9 ffle),Sftieios of pcoduiue mal 
coal, *Wid lip ; *and) lastJ^yy^the ipereasa that had 
taken phmo^in the ^ ^ merrantiln^shipping.* 

Xhepnigresa of the twp, U^tooptioped measures of 
the activity of our manuiacturas pnd, oommpnje may be 
sta^ as^iollows ^ ?f thp ieignH';^The told 

estppatedi^npnua^ ^vplpe 


I we haye8M^U97,7< 


17;«^Jl7W>nnd 

grown tp^he onthe 


k/(j ejGhrinu'of Com. iiii lge*Mi ' \ ‘ 

•u b GhrimeiVi Eslimatn p4>lg5, At p. llg Ilid^ftgmnBi «n 

Brimid|7^i8«ao6/. . ,> , 
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1741, thethrecfirstyeoTR ofthe war, itiell to 8,870,499/. 
but in 1744 it was 9,190,6E31/. ; in 1747, 9,775,340/. ; 
ind in 1746^ which w&a nUbgi4lie first jeiir of peace 
than the Ifi^ of the war, it mo ua l id a t once 11,141,202/. 
Nor was this u mtre lemponry eleration : in the next 
Ares years, 1749, 1750, and 1751, Ae total value of our 
exports was on an average 12,599,112/. The amount 
lightly declined, indeed, in 175&, 1756, and 1757, on 
the average of which Aree years it was only 11, 706, 51 5/. 
— the depression being probably occasioned by the un- 
certain and Areatening aspect of things that preceded 
Ae breaking out of hoitilitics ; but the war when it cune, 
^linlike all former wars in which, wc had ever been cn- 
gpgcd, rather assisted Aan injured^nur foreign trade j; and 
ogp exports from this date continued to increaso every 
vaar to Ae end of Ac reign, their estimated value bein^, 
in 1758, 12,618,336/. ; in 1759, 13,947,788/. ; and in 
1760, 14,693,270/. Thus, in Ae^coursc of the reign of 
Goom 11. Ae amount of our osports was very little 1^ 
Aan Rubied. The increase in toe quantity of the Aip> 
puig employed in our ibreign trade, however, was not 
ncariy so great. The total pCMinage of Ae Alps cleared 
•otwards, which on Ae average of the three years ending 
jriA 1728 had been 456,483 tons, was 503,568 (ktcludiDg 
96,627 foreign) on Aat of the three ending wkh 1738 ; 
471,451 {includinff jB7,260 foreign) on that of the three 
years ending^ with 1741 ; 446,666 (ineluding 79^849 
foreign) in 1744; 496,242 (including 101,671 foreign) 
in 1747; 454,713 (induding 75,477 foreign) in 1748; 
661,134 (includii^ 51,386 fo^gn)on the aveni^ of the 
Aree years end^ wiA 1751; 694,711 (mduding 
73,456 foreian) dln^Aat of Ae three ending w^A 1757 ; 
5054^4 . (iwiiAQg 116,002 foreigiaia. 1758 ; 527,351 
(incluifiag 121,016 foreign) fo 1/59; and 67^978 (iji- 
duding 112,737 foreign) in 176b. Thus Ae amount o^ 
uat^Ou AAping> empkiyM in 'our foireign. tmde, winch 
was. 436;659 tons at Ae banning of Ae reign, was not 
inim/lhjA^t ,241 a^ ^ Thia^ howevef;, in An 

* From varioiiB acommts (a|>iiraitl|f o|BdBl)b gj^ien hF 
Chahneni, Estimate, pp. 1 13^152* 
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abs^Tice <}f any BcCoimt af our coasting trade, proves 
nothing as to the sanount of the general mercantile marine 
of the kin^om. The tfif Bage. of the royal navy, whidi 
at the end of >lhe laati Wgn was 170,862 tons^ Was hi 
1741, 108,387; in 1749, fi28,2l5 ; in 17!^ 226,246; 
and in 1760, 321,104.* « 

Another indication of the advancing wealth of the 
country tlironghont this reign is alforded by the regularly 
augmenting produce of the Sinking Fund, which was 
made up from the surplus yielded by the Quinary taxes 
0\ sr and above ceiiain 6x^ payments with which they 
were made chargeable. The Sinking Fund, therefore, 
may be regarded as an index of the pi^uctiveness of the 
national taxatimi, whidi, again, W'as itself an indeiLof 
the Qonsumption of the people as deteimined by their 
numbers and their ability to pnrehose neceasoriea Ond 
luxuries. Now the surplus paid over to the Sinking 
Fund, which, at its establishnient in 1717, was only 
323,427^., and by 1724 ha4 only reached 653,000/., had 
in 1738 come to be no less than 1,231,127/., and it Ap- 
pears to have gone on increasing at the some rate to m 
end of the reign, seeing thdl in *1764, the next date at 
which find it noted, it is stated to have been abosrt 
2,200,000/. Part of this increase is no doubt to be At- 
tributed to the increase of population; but that eaiise 
alone will not nearly acedunt for the whole of it. 

Ofie of ihe sources to which the stream of our oom- 
morce owed its gradual and steady expansion throughout 
this reign was tlm growing impoitaiice of our possessions 
in the iahmds and on die continent of America; Of .the 
attmetions which the latter already presented to persons 
who fbund themselves in want of employinent or hi 
straitened circnin8tBi|M in the old world, or for anyether . 
reason Sooght a new' oOuntry in which to better thehr 
itniiiiies, we may judge an aoooirat which has bee* 
pres^ed^ the tmvah. from Eiirope in Jhe sfatgle 

^ Ifhu last number W Mton Ibom the befona 

tiir Ifonse of CbnmioiiB in 1791, vldch was mi/hfvp at the 
Navy^OBoe. ualmeSsi^cil whose iutbority the aBtf ham* 
bos iBie gives, makes the tmmaas la 1760 only 80(^119 tonOi 

a 2 



dI^obt of 


VUitib of m the yfitt There etui^ted 

E^be to PeithsylvBilfi in that year no fewer than 


8i^ ’ — in‘ othbr ...h- 

][^be of lind, onfl uttbt* want qf i(^y other mOiilb of suli- 
sistenoBj which stAl b^&sllitato the unhiMpV eCoAb&iieal 
conditlini hf that it>f the 6206 ipalvi^l^^ 243 

were Germoxid from 'the Fdatinote, 267 aiid 

'W^hj 43 Scotch and toe ren^^hi^ (^6^5 0 ^^, or mostly 
itly' Jl^h. ' The Germans' were all mo Scot ch 

dll eervants, the En^iah, Welsh, j^d pdssen- 

serv^ts. By mis^titiie. in uie'^jptoyVcc Dl' 
sa^s Anderson/*' s^tWproviHncnts We^e 
conat^tly making in comnii^ee, snipping, anH BCT|cult^e,'; 
inanyimiM aiid el^ns were continually nnililing ^t'Phila' 
i||dnlila. Newcastle, su., which they mostly di^)p!‘e of 
Bii^r cilo " 


>lonies, and tlie rest tl^y use in the carrying 
own |irodiict, consisting of cosk^taves, lumber^ 
pe^, Spur. h!^U, Icc., in exchange for ^ugi^-, niui, 
moiaM, ana pritish moneys”* As yet hoiypyer, as wo 
Steh) Irom a report of the Board of Trade w^ch was 
mwn,np On an order of the House of Commons in 
1732/’m^ were no manufactures of any consequence 
^tabll^'ed in Pehnsylvilnia ; pven the cTp^g D|[*the 
pemile ahd the utOnsUs for Iheif jiQuscs ^ ere, ill iin- 
pi^od from 'Great Brihno. The danp wu ,nf^ly the 
aame, accoralng to dip in ^w, HAmpsbwe,,I^ew 

Tork, aild New Jersey, Tl^C inhn^tpnts only .ipade a 
few coaySB^ iVieoi, |md WooUena feir'thmr owmnse, pud 
' " -Jeaa quaoi^fy tjww they \is^ fe do. In 
, ^duafay M mwife some- 

-s, .jkm the^i4 «}|y h^t sLjps 
, Spanian^a^ Um Fenii|yl\ainai|s 

^ne|eei, ,J||B.ftBcltiii* »f 

iii. IW. . ‘ 
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iron, and they fabrica^ all 6^ of iron-wprk for 
ping. They also 

of, Tvhich were ex^rted| iM 'waa cainpHj$no4,.(^Dy<ine 
l^atters’ jCompo^ oif rX^don, tp 9]^ ^ Pmti^ 
ns well as to tt^e WeBt Indies^ llere wbro 
rep^H states, , Beverpl^ stUl^oiises (for maktn^ ram) ^ahd 
siigu Ik^era ^hlifihed in New Eqgl^d.^ k 


sugar tM^era estubiuned m JNew u ^«Biiiriii|jN4 

hpweyer, that, n^r all, the iron-worju m jl:^ prciy&ce 
of Mo^chu^Eitts. . were not suffi^ciit to aupply thi^ 
twen^eih ffut pf what was rcouir^ for the; ]iise,b( t^p 
count^, aM ^t, the qualify or ^e little that woft nadjie 
was gr^y inferior to that of the iron jmpor^ Xrm 
Gieat^mtiun. ^ome iron was also made in Ehob 
Island, but not to the extent ^f a fourth part of t|$ 
Consumption, Erom Mother account of neam^the 
uxte. a wo^l^ puhnshed at London , in ITSjl' entjped, 

iV T» *11 -/•►H'' ! 


^te. a published at London . in 
(^^(^ImpDitance of the British Plantations .in Anierica 
to tips Kingdom consider^,” we pither some o^er in- 
toie^ing partiedors. Pehnsylytoiia, this autibor s^t^, 
fhough the youngest of« our American cotunUps^ hM 
slready a more numerous white population than yw 
over afl Virginia, Maryland, and both the Carmii^ 


over afl Virginia, Maryland, and both the Caroum 
The produce of this provitice for exportation jponsh|||^ 
of wheat, flour, biscuit, barrelled beer and pork, ba^, 
hams, butter, cheese, cider, apples, soaPi inj^e*wax, 
candles/ Btarph, hair-powder, tanned leatner, Mee'-w 
tsUow iWtidles, strong beer, linseed oil, a(tipng W| 
deer-duns and ^ other l^^PflPr 


m 
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Aioiie, fair «iid Uquors* ^nd t^y trado to^ 

SMiin hL ^ IHcus mm^nep, «ail'' to idle French part 
df HUpdnipla, ad^ilBo to tWedthot FreoBheiipr islands ; 
from inflieiMw tdiey faring barit jaakuBfies and also somo 
dMmcy. Ffdm Jiuiiaica they isomeliines Tdtiim with all 
ilBbney and no gooda^ becttoe nwi and mokifiBeB are 3u 
Atar there ; and all the money they can get from all 
nats, as akN> sugar, rice, tar^ pitch, is brought to 
Bi^latid, Id pay for the maini&ctiireB, they carry 
tuome frW tar The ampant of the nufehaaea thus 
tiDMie the FendaylYanianB in Enghuid, he affirms, had 
hot for many yean been less than 150,000/, porcnnum. 
Mir York and Jeney had the soase oMiiBiodities to 
ffiapose of as Pennsylvaina, except that lAof dkl siot 
btiud Bp HBany jffiipB ; bat there had lately been dje- 
poverdd tn !Nw York the richeat ooipjwHBiine perhaps 
that was ever heaard of, and great ipumtitiea of Us produae 
hhd been brought to Englai^^ And, aUhnugh tnU pro- 
lindfe dent fewer fihipa to Eng&nd than CMnne of thd oiber 
ddonieB, yet those it did send were more rk^y laderij 
a laigdr portioa of Ihoir oargees being made up of fors 
hhd sldns, which were obtained from tfan JnTiiiinn On 
the 'whale, this writer reckons New ¥6fk to be at least 
^ equal advantage to the mother country with Penn- 
eylVaiua, both in respect of the money it sent us and the 
lUtoudactares it took from us. Masaaebusetta^ h« gt^es 
dn te state, had already at least 120^000 white inhabit- 
etn^ying about 40,000 tons «f sapping in their 
fbtWtgti npd ooastiiig trades, making above §00 sail of one 
khid and nnother, shout ooe^iau of which hwebd to 
Surm. Thdir fisheries,*’ he adds, * ‘ have be^ rec- 
kemefi lUiilfually to j^rodaod 230, 000. quintals of dried fish, 
whidfa, b^g sent lio Portugal, 0|iaiii| snii up the Medi- 
i^ndneaii, yield twrirw ^’dlmgs ^ being 

"IlfrljIKMd; sterliag. ... By this fidieiy they are wd to 
^ridi|WDy Bt least 000,000 seam^ I apdif 'adding to the 
'jBiiOveieeiii the freight and coimaiBsiBai, all earuaa hy^our 
riWim, and reokoaed at aiave, the whede 

«U seantted to iGwwt JBritmn.*’ To 
I fols ItoB tb be added their wbalMiliery, en^pying 
about 1300 tons of shipping. They also sent to £n^aiid 
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gpNJOt of jimviiTOas, liiinbor» mid 

iescripum^^tif ^produi^ idroady ^uqionitod bs £inp||i|g 
thid* ttiMilft of reBaB]?lvobia'j and asarijr of their, elfipa 
Iwdod direcTtiy from tho ongar islimds for /;|;hiA 
eoimttry. From New Jifk^and) also,’* otmdbiueB th^ 
fioconat, wo hOvo 4he largest matts in world £»r 
Onr To;f al iiav^« From ^euce also, as frmn our other 
colonies, we receiTe all the gidd aid alva- that 
they con spare ; for wc gire them m eacbanpo |dl 
ner of wedting apparol, woollen, hcass, and Im^ manor 
focturei, East Inman goods, &c., in 0^ to the imfasa of 
4(10,0001?. yearly.”' Of ttio southern eolaaies, Vii^ginia 
and Marylstid are described as together aandW ov^r 
enmially to Great BriUdn 50,000 hogsheads of tmaiGOiiiw 
OM WTO a&othih* of the weight of 600 lbs, ; the ybIiib^ih 
par pound, would be375,000f, Thia,4ktp- 
■fdng^ employed to bring home tliis tobacco is reqkoned 
to amount to at least 24,000 tons, in by far the peater 
English-built, and always fitt^ out and repairedvjm 
^gland— though, it sedhis to be implied, owsM^y 
coloidsts. From these provinces also we received annuid^ 
about 6000?. worth of skins and furs ; they |xroduced, moSep 
over, excellent flax, and wool equal to the best ‘grQ[wn;in 
Snjjland ; and there were already at least one iion-wark 
in Viiginia and another in Maiyland. But, of aHmw 
American cedonies, the one perhaps of the most ipslldy 
naing imfkiftanee was that of Carolina. This author 
[fatofi how tlto >aHivfttkm of rice originaled in that |u^ 
idnot irbcait'the beginning of this century A bri^M- 


t^^'gave to a gentleman of the name of Woodu^d. 
Fnilm purt bf thb he hod a veiy good crop, hut 
tiomnt for tome imw to cWi it. It wax 
P^sed Oveir ^ and by frequent eEp«9snii!l|^ 

nid dbservatioiii theyibi^ out ways ef prodofjpgf^M 
h^uMaetiWlng it tOMhioh great peHhetinii 
&dugitt to eactoed^iifjr(ttertin value. The 
Imtli seen Ilii stM eaptaih in daroima, 
k IpyMtome gnhdty dm gmsdeonen pf 
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in Bdmdv^dgmeat o( the scryiqe be had done &iit pro- 
]ik0«(()se pepprM that Mr^. then 

tn^^urei^ of Ihe v 

copier small ^oo Abort tiine&^y 

U is roasopabloi eoo^h to suppose* Oome 
tb^lwQ iNxrts of commS^lj^the one called red 
in CDBtrf^tisniici^Q^a (o from the redn^ 

of^e ionm* husb pr md ojf fins sort, ^fbough they both 
rf^ a np d become wpife alikop” inc year 1733 

IGb Caroliivi i)ce.cziNwted to Soain and IPortu^ hod 


#0 Mirolipn nce.puiorted \o l^pajui and rortu^ lind 
acpify put a stofMlo we purchase of, the article by thoae 
tyrn ooopttj^ iropn Yenioe apd qdior ports of Ita^. In 
ypslr tbe total imitation of rice fiom Carolina ^as 
w, 4 d 4 barrels { besiqos which ^e province also exported 

AoArk 1 i* 1. n il O AA k! l i- 


^ual^y increasing by the encouragetnent they oive '0 
ja^cw both British and fcv«igners,**f By fBe 

1^89 jwd its exportation of rice raised to 7 lv^^ 
WTcls^iaiid,. among Yaiious additions to its other ekports^ 
re 200,^0 feet of pine and lypress tipiber^ ahd'n 
smjll,pun^ty of potatoes. The vessds that deared out 
^Winoe this year were 23 B of dl sorts. 'The 
exportation of nee amoOnted to dl.llt) 
A few yearn aft^r this ^ Carolina, t^tera 
iqg wera Qvieret<(^ng thp£iuropaan 

th^^riqn. began fh^ cdnvption Of inoigi); 'VHlch' had 
&MwIjr bfiRO extertdvpiy gwwn in Jamaica, md the 
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by tile end bif the flrfefeir^pferi 

S )r expected to dl^tit 

□i Ifw. In the yliftr 1782 e n&fr cdlo^ wfts ebtal 
1 on the unoccupied territory bbt^eeh Carolina &tld 
’^ssi!6ssion df J'lDrida, yf of gentle* 

by Oglcthcnpbp , #h05e prinfthj 

‘^vide by ibis ineatis a blabb'bf settlem^ 


m .- 

headei 

object was to ^ 

for destitute oeDtdhs^ijner ^0ir liberation 4bni;gBol''a^ 
tpr foreign prptestantB W^o liiight be desiiM^ oT^inlgntit^ 
to a settleinept wl^i^e ihe^ woiild bave'^ili^ ^fe'exerdS^ 
pf their religion, A‘ chaifterViU giBi#ted*bjr Ae 
je^tablisbing the yinde^ndbneb" td' thb' neW ptbvihe^ 
v^cb wa^ named .Georgia, in Hbhout of hiajtpijes^ 
^e trustees upmcdidtely erected two tqwiis, SaVannd^ 

j^lib B view to the product] oil bf silk ;''’hfar 


f n 

^ Piedmont to ieiid^the Wbrifitl/ ilb 
we{| a^ other foreigners ’t6 dreSS and improve by Cjultitiel- 
&1L ibe vines .which grbw wild in tbc cbiiitrtry in 'great 
' “ Yet,*’ adus Andembil, “ lUrhig 
^ |d)e droneSj drunkards, and determined th^b 

jprpsj^ritj of this colony w^ at dmt nnicif^^tilraed, 

Wvas also byirequent alarms ftom the SpahiM^, and, it 
hiiut be.cx)hfe^d, in part al^ by an itl-judgjMi thott^h 
w^l-^cwt .Utopian scheme for limiting the tenurlhi^ 
Wd? uid for the exclusion of hegro/riaveS bdth'n^fb^ 
s!ihfb l^enrhctiiied/’* The rearing of tftd 


pllj^worm^J^^' both In Gem^ and 
oiina .im ftat heiTorb the ebd of the pi^eaeini; ] ^ 

j^aptiiy ra^^ilk^ j^Muced^' ’ Gech'^ eke 






ever, Wfl(B f^Mtded^yrith 
iblonibi hi tnenr n( 

1716;Ti^d d^pl 
the^ planters of Jamaica' jimd'tl 
of what ^by Considered a^^Sib i 

• Chron. of Cdtihifiii. fbo,’ ^ ^kJ " + Id. 800. . 




or 


m.0 

I)irtch qMarter of the world, w4iid] 

thhv tie 4Ben, to a eo^side^able extent, 

bow With agricultoi^ produce and with shipping, one 
fioin which tjbey were, themaelTes furnished in retun 
with Bugar^^ruhi».iiadntbair of which the Englut 

nbads inaioteihed that «lhiyrtia4 bylaw a monopoly in 
rageid to all Ihe domiaioiia of tha^^vither ^xiuntry. The 
dispute producod senpral pubHoatiDUB fin both sides^ 
lunoiig others, ihiit ^titl^ ^ The Importance of tbf 
Flanta^nB^ noftuwd fibove; end at.last^ in 1731, a bil 
was brought, into Tarliament, . which passed the Com- 
moiiB, ahi^tely pr^bitiiig, under for&iture of shi{ 
as well jifiweargQy the inportalioti intOjany p^t of Englial 
Americai of eugar, rum, or mdlafises grown in thfi^anta- 
lions of any toreign power*. This, bill .w^ allowed tc 
drop in the House of Lords { hut, two years after, th« 
maU^yrai scattled i>y<aii .act the better aeeuring anc 
ea^eoura^ng '^<trade of hia majesty’s sugar colonies, k 
AUMrioa,’* which, while it gruited a drawback ^n ihn 
'fo-exportfiMon from Gvwt Britain of\^ost India sugar, 
impos^DfiFtaia dutiuB upon ihe importation into thK 
AmerieNWJfettleiiimtts of the fuoduce of the foreign.phim 
tatioiifi.*, ^ According to the preamble of the ect du 
W ert iabads wm> nt this time l^oia being in ^ 
tindidtig‘^3Wtioa.: wal%>^ and praspenty are^ 

serted to be of the gfeatest consoquenco and Jm^^l^cc 
to the 'trade, nav^tioo^ and rtvongth ^rf^ilhe kiogdouij 
but of late yea^t, it ai;added, tim^plantQifi &|len undei 
Bimh,{gnart'diaaiDuia^gamnta «ai» ;tohe ‘Vunabletfli improve 
kr canir miithBr suga^^dz^ upon art '^equal/artin^ with 
sugar ^eeibahklMif&imt wmB^ai^^ and 
IS^IWi^be given m them Aom G^raat. From an 

lihcount:4tf amrllFert haw Uaiuk laid beforo 
HfrdiplpdB by fha : Board of Tradei' in' i734,^e learn aa- 
liOttfl M thohr tade ^^.gf^iial condition. 
Adl^pur^augfirrtlitida together m&e to produce 

■nnd|}|^«ja |m«"4Wafi»kB4,ooo hngihoads, or l,^,poq 
^ Andertou, in hk^pom^ 

repgf-k, (ireatBiitM» wa^ Ihmight Jn cobt 

'-Airtfer y'i * ifitat. 0 Orta lai'^v i , ■. < 



CRITlSIl 


sutn^ onnEBlly 70,000 hog^headi^^^r94,O^^’0b9'^uiidfi of 
sugar ; which, for lO,O)0O,GO»>Df if Jffo mpny fherfe 

be in Ijritam, comes to nine poiiri^'ahd a-half of sugar 
person ; or, if but B)000,000 of peo^le^ then about 
^vcn pounds and a-hulf^^ iugitr to^wh jKsrSnn ; and, 
there are undoubtedly Ubcmt 2^000, 0^4aid upwards 
people in Ireland, we nfay omit thmn in tjlii^'^^mputation, 
as there may probably be near that ntanber in all the 
British dommions who use little or no at all:’* In the 

present day, we may mention, oUr eonsulnptioil sugar 
IB upwards of 400,000,000 of pounds, or between Durand 
five times whUt it was a century ago. At that time it 
was computed ^t the 'Shipping that went anniudly from 
Great Bntain to the sugar iuands amounted to about 
sail, navigated by 4600 seamen ; and'^^Aat the vulno Of 
die British menuftetures annimlly exported dikher was 
about 24O^;0OO/. On an average of the four years ^end; 
ilfg with 17S2, our annual exports to Jamaica amoi^tod 
W^47,675i. in value, aij^our imports theitceto fiS0,4^. 
At-^is time the number of the white inhabitants of 
JtUpUieR was only 7644, whidi was much less tlm it had 
fbmerly been. The diminution of the Whilo people 
ctf JUmaiea,” Anderson observes, ‘‘was c%ing fie die 
great decay df^heir^vate or <illicit tinde to ^ Spanish 
main; that trade having dmwn thither many white 
people; who were ^qnt to get rich in. a few years, and 
then retorn to mother coontry^ end the Spanish 
money f^ty get iit'^iffaiflBloa <hd^^cet‘ lmigth*X9Giitre'ih Eng-^^ 
land. Trem Jamaiihi 'ouv^said paople parivicb^^ ssnied ml 
sorts of to^rawlSpldk, w 

wdl impWh'ean 'tfdy'te'^legtdly' dfOrieii thither' 

Bota mid flatiUa finite 'Old fi^pahi-t they also tervled 

stele pDiHiladon of 16^20n pthat of oiii^ Leewurtl Islalidk 
dMidiiig of Chfdstnpher’sr Aiif%tai^ Nmda, 
litet ic iTatj dmh>daMttdm|gie8, te AngiiUlh^^ 
Tdwn <or Virgin Ooida% *MIoIh, and^w^tlht 
iterndB, -Wto 10^2 ; that oi il^roMnta^ 
Ifid^ly <me df die BtdlanaW^tiMt coiddyet biEr«irid4h#l 


o^p^erabie quantities of cottofi) 
indict rgi|iMp {ume^p^d were -expfHIt^ 

J^inaic^ some ^^her islunds ; ^d thu Tultiya- 

wbicb Bad b^eia ^wn in the D4tch;€oa- 
tMien^, aettlfliae^ipf gurkiSpsf^H^ 171J§, was introducfed 
jtiie CW-lUjB 4 nd> Spanish, and also 
' fotpi^wr miri^iJZ^eat India' pkat^tiqns^ . F|>oin Jainaicap os 
10 Veil. known,. I yvo^ nnw ;4c^¥() n darge .pfirtion of our 
0wp]y^ of this articl<^, ^ 
ri>^|Jw%tg4h^ latter poirtioa ot ibis period the a£^rs, and 
be said the esaeiitial characier^ of^the East dndul 
|(i<dVipany- underwont a complete rerplutitm, wider the 
inflitcneOijof. eirciunstanc^ end events Df!'.i 0 hich it is not 
hene^nekary to enter into any detail. The destrKictiQn 
o^'\lbti auth«rily (<>1 1 the Mogul empeiror .by the invesieD 
. uCTThamMMKouli Khan in 17&9^ «ad the consequent 
diftsumptipn. of a ^practical independence^ though; ^ili 
yptieiL under the old forms of vasaalaget' by the naboba 
and; other provmcial Mahometsm govombiip, bad, .in the 
cmirse uiUhe war which tennanaW in l’i|j^B',tiiiYiiiyiad>tha 
agents of the French and English oompenles^.aa part^Miw 
of opMbi? competitors for variouaof the:|[^tty thaanea 
wjUbW bwfi^us arissn, in as fierce hostilities aarrWere 
Ofiuried on^by th^r respective countries Europe or in 
any other part of the globe nor did the ol Aix^kf* 
Ohap^, which gave aome yew of eepewb the swordS 
of; the oombatipits. in the ?^o8t,,alhi^?fUlmpre thuQjr 
iMNtft those oriental foods, wihmh jbpd: agam burst inta 
flaiB;e,Wfi)e^nillBd>^he IWu coai|Miniee Us iin^ously 'BS 
et^y.laDgi be^re arms^ were Bgain,thk«n7upby the* two 
"leiitkins... It 'does not Mong^ to cur i present M 
fidlowiihe^jipiurae of the .memorable contast that now, 
arose^in whkh thabnUifot uiceessesOfiCliv&at ttaeaiuue 
tiole levelled with the4,tgnii^ thw... already tomudablel 
fabric of political' f^wer which franco was erecting da< 
India, and elev^M his own omployera^ftoinia traoidg^ 
oomj^ny^.tp ba to nilW of an empira, n.Whiit^weture* 
bOKNOantsnhBd'iWith are inorelythe results of thesof^eat 
dianges^iTOd' thoipoSitiiMi and dncumstiames of thejCemr 
jsony. Tue Ikctoiy^ at Cahititia, which diad beoniitto?.. 



iismsi/ ^'blnk^iicE. 




TitMiilJr Mf^^, htid dil(C)i^^ 

m^pen^t^ eiy^jrbs ’tf^yebr itlStf 

Hi^ I747.it^firmn g ^t irob d W ilb^ ^^<^11101196^ 
1toGbint)aiiy'l blade 4h>m 
fNiMiHilse and hold of land 

fmod of theu^‘ advdMd^ ihcfiorids. Id cAMhtel^ ol^ 

tained from the crowd fndhoriaed’the 
courts of Justice “4t Madras'; Botnbsy^ and Calcultifi 
the trial of all causes, civil nhd critntnd, hirh^fdMdbd 
only excepted. In 1746 ^the Fidnt^ to6k MadriidfwMch 
however was restored tirn years after on the fennimdioh 
of the WOT. Ill 1749 the Company obtidned possWBidii 
of 'the town' hhd district of Dcvicotah, in Tanjore, 
wog^ation wifti the f^jah of that country, after they^liri. 
fliiSQcoessfdlly attempt^ id depose him St' the somt^ 
ftM ’ of his‘ half-brother; from whom he Httd sholMly beibin 
^msted the crown-'^ transaction which may be regndb^ 
aS'ttle ftitt iii which they openly took- part in the pblltftw 
Of'^India, andnh ’^at wl^Jch laid the foundation' of their 
^bsbt^ent' military power. Clive’S operatkms range from^ 
eitf 1751 to the end of the j^cseut period^ in the 
S‘ of which space of time Calcutta was by 
sh-ul-DoWlBh, the subahdar of Bengal, Ih Jmie 
175#{ but rehdton in January following; tM French 
s^letncnt of Chandemagore was captured in March 
If 57 ; tfab power iof SaraJah-uhDowlan was overthiipi^h 
battie df’Pla^, 'trt'June, that mine year 
bnfdr#^ end yetfr' l7!6o every fort fiietMr 
helatighigto theAencn'liad ftllen'hita the hands of theu^ 
i^wds^t^edpi ^ \PoiidibHerv3f, 'Which also'^ idi^ndeiiedi 
Jdnfiasy 1761^' AU tbib time; however, whil&the Com» 
pony was nmK^ sadi^ advanced in the aptmiaitioii of 
pidittcBl^ ^pbwep < a^ tort^toriad ptamone,* w 

kMunase^apMaiv^iib hm taken pi)m ta Its inuim* 
Qh;^ a^ventme of the < iTdL^lBat; 

Wlluhj^f *the &itMi^prpdhcer'iBnd al^. eortadiai 

miii^^ei^fmHed China nb inoreir^^iii> 

l^,ift44fc';lhhd^eik=tM ^Wearinendsi^in^f 

17dd^ It 1^ enly^daKveaaed do 

animal export dr fndlioivdiwiiig.lhB. laBt'Siwen«.^ears.w>ai 
546,711/. For some ycEirs alter this there W'lis a cqn« 





li^ISToRt’OF 


«if Imllioa^ ''fbiis iti 1749 iUe v^ue of goods 

iiic biriiw %)9 ,is 6/; m 17^- of m 

oif |[ielmll!(>i^ 816^,511 0^. ; in 17^51 of tiio 
of the buU^ 944,471/. ; in 1752, of 
Dtfite' 410,^82:, of the^bulfion 840,417/. ; in 175S, 
_ _ B goods 418,0111/., of lihe bmlfon 951,951/. — jnaking 
1,369,966^^ whieli was die Ingest amount to 
total W^Ats 1*086 , within the present period. 
From'^rois date tnhre w4s, widi the exception of one 
or two 76drs, a areat decline in the araoiint of the bul- 
lion, end some mlling off also in that o^jfhe goods ; eo 
that in 1759 the value of the goods Wi^ Ulily 245,030/. 
aiid that of the 1)011100 625j485/. ; in 1758, of the goods 
d5i,^49/., of tlie bullion 174,099/. ; in 1759, ofthe goods 
f!k66;9T4i:, ef tile bullion 144,160/., — racing together 
fhily 511,134/., wliich w^ a lower point thw the j^plM 
^umount di exports had descended to 'since l7l5, 'Ip 
1760 the value of the goods exibrted was 520, "719^^^^* 
rile amount of bullion was only 91,924/. The niimlier 
*of ships annually sent out usually miged from sixteeaj^ 
twenty ; some few times it was iwenty-two or iwenS^ 
four, but in other years it was only fourteen. Of the 
Company B imports the idiief article in which there, ^ 
jpe^ to Mye been a rteady increase was tea : of that #€ 
%oiBe oonsuniptioU gradouly rose from 141,995 Ib^. In 
^yil,to237,9|?4Ibs. in 1720, to 537,oil51hB. in ITJJici, to 
lbs. in 1735, to 2,2^,18811*. in 1745', pjid to 
^^^8,1361bB. in -1755. lA 1760 it appears to hAvc 
Mleh to 2^29h,'6l3 lbs. j Jbut riiirt proveii oqjly a tempo- 
rary cho^. ' Perliaps it would not be' easy to find a 
better evuleUGe of me ^vancing jefinemimt as well as 
cohort of the gr^t body of p^ple than is furnished 
"by this steadily extesidmg pref^etioe for what may be 
^called the tem^rate wine^^^'the cup that 

ilbu^ot inehriateg.** 

Tlie active spirit * of the nationul indueijt^^ 
ghwih of mir ttiide*^|;nd manufhetinres, ' througSm^^ 
gireater pkri^nf the prbtoent period, were shown^^i^mrig 
* moire remarkatdy tlmn by the coimnued extension of the 
metropoiis and most of our other long established centroE 



COJiUfJSUCB, 


^po|)ul«ktiDiif Bind, rvpid dse M fo^w 

of iniM^oifiklereibld magiiTtude to tbjs. rank jfi j^reat 


ll^appiRg ; in 17^9 that of Christ Chi^t^i J9malfie( 
and mot of St. Geor^ in the East : in I7w wt of i 


and mot of St. GeorgB in the East ; in I7o0 wt of Bi. 
Georg-e, Bloomsbury, and that of St. Anne, Limehouim; 
in 1732 that of St. Johui Southwark^ and that of $i, 
Luko, in Old-street aqd in 1743 th^ of St. JlilUtthe^f 
Bethnal Green. The act for the building of new 
i^itrchcs passed in 1710, the establishment of theChdsen 
Water Company bi 1721, and the building of Westmin- 
ster Bridge, begnn ui 1739, and iiniabea in 1750, are 
all furtiior indications of the ex^Moisipn of this mi^tv 
h^irt of our social system. Bristol, Hull, l^¥erpQQ], 
Manchester, Birmingham, Sheffield, Le^, Franm. 
Effinbu^gh, Glasgow, and Dublin, had alsb eaw deriveil 
ja'large accession of population, some of them to the ex- 
tent of several times tub numbers^ they contained at the 
commencement of the period, either iiw the increase of 
i^e and manufactures, or from that diffusion of luxury 
n^mh is one of the common and natural consequences of 
commercial prosperity. Yet the spirit of improvement was 
'S|||[ll in a great measure confined to our cities and towns. 
In the country even the basis and first esseutial of a good 
economical system was still very decent or .altogeth^ 
wanting ; although tum^es had been*inttoduoed aeop 
afitfir the Restoration, and in the reign of Geoiige lju it 
wa^ made a felony to pull them down, our highway 1^1 
Continued to be generally kept in repair merely by the 
oompulsory labour of the parish pampers, ai\d even so late 
Bs 1754 wo are told the tevdfler seldom saw a turimiko 
'for two hundred oules after leaving the vicinity of Lm- 
don. Most or our freat roads cons^uently still re- 
mained nearly in thenr nnclent 'oondition to the end of 
the present period.* , • • 

We jnM not close the oominercUd history of tois 
^Hldiout advertmg ibr a montent to t^e^progrem t|f 
. * GhalWBtBj Bstimafte, p. 125. ^ 
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,ui^Ay pi; 


the hew smeiice of political econoiny^ some of the e arli^ 
cultiirAtprs of which we noticed in the last Tn& 

in6efc T^mfllkahle work upon tliis science that had^ ^et 
ajpl)[ie£ted was produced in 16pl,''oD occa^on the^rntW 
pdseU recoihage of the silver mdhey, Sir Dudt^ 
Worthy under the title of “ Discourses upon Trade, prin^ 
cipall^ dlrcbted to tKc pases of Interest, Coinage, Clip- 
jmiff, end Increase of Money.’* The iihinedrate object 
of the Work was to oppose the govern meat plan (which 
wds tliat ultimately adopted) of ^browing the loss arising 
from the clippm moiie^ upon l^e public; and Sw 
Dudley’s JbrotnW and biographerj' Kbgw' North, hints 
that means J^ere tak^n to supprem it:^Wit is certain,” 
h^ says, ^‘the pamphlet is, and batik ever since, 

Utterly sunk, and a copy not to be had for money.”* 
]|^pi tup author sought to establish his conclusions by the 
mpst rigorous and methodical deduction, and his Dis-r 
ooursos accordingly presented a statement and elugidatloh 
O^^l th^ leading principles of commercial and ecOnOmicid 
science. ^ is tjiroughout,^ says a distinguished 

modem writer upon these Subjects, “ the intelligent ana 
consistept advocate of commercial freedom. He is'no£ 
lihe the most eminent of his predecessors, well infonhUa 
on one sub]e0 and erroneous on another. His system^ 
^nsentanopiU in its paints, and complete. He sho^s th^ 
^nimercial piAtters nations have the same interests 
Individuals,, jond forcibly exposes the abliu^ity of sdp- 
posing that any'^trade which is^advantH^edUs^ the mer- 
chspt can be injurious to the jmblic. His opinions re- 
’^he^ imposition of a scigiiorage on the ebinage 
jgp money, tmd uie eitpeiti^ncy of suioaptuaiy laws, then 
IS^ popm aff, are eaually ptilightenea”t One or two 
of ^he g^nSran propositions whiqh Sir l>Udll^ layh down 
w^ show 'now perf^inly ^‘jDiSuimncllod^he'was b^ the 




hkiondmy, by J. It M‘6ullocK, 
,44. J!np"3n*Uulioch, wjb believe, whS ftiWunate 
a’mw'yiearB ugo the Only kmiwn of 

4he^^Khi^ edition Of 'Sir Dudlejr^Nortifl tt*act. 

Uulieed mii6e pi^vately pHittM IR^ 
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>M^iling prejudices and false notions of hid‘ 
j ^liat there (ian he no trade nnprofit^'e to the^^Uic j 
toj:y4f any prove JO, m^n leave it 9 ff,- and wherev^'tp 

K qxB thriye, th^ujbli^; of whiqli thoy ar6 Jjpart, thnvie 
;,™That money is a merchandize, whe^^eprthpre may 
fbq ft^lut os well os a sweity, and that even to an inp 9 n- 
ivenience ; — That a p^ple cannot wont money, .to senr^ 
the ordinary deimng, and more than enough they vr3) 
not have:— T^t. no nmn will be the rmhe^ for the 
making much money,, nor have any part of it, biif as*' he 
ibuys it for ah equivalent jirice.”^ Other^ writers wh« 
jitniuediately foBb^ed North, aiidwho all also promulgated 
sqme sound pripc^les, though no one of them perhap 
with thq s^auie complete^ elevation above the false or im- 
^prfect \ lews of the time, were John Locke, in his Crih*^ 
sidcrations oh the Lowering of Interest' and 
Value, of Money,” publislted in 1691, and his 


mi the anonymous author of a very remarkable, bluhi 
which appeared in 1701, entitled Considetlw^ 
pn .^^e East Indip Trade.” To a later part of the 
j^pod belong Jacob Vaiiderlint's tract entitl^ Money 
Answers all Saings,” 1734 ; Sir Matthew Laker’s veH 
able *' £^y pp the Causes of the..Pcpline pf Fore^ 
Tirade^* Mr. Hume^s “ Political fssays,” 17^''J 

apd Harris’s Essay on Coins,” 1757, the views^jn 
which are cldeBy systematized from the previous dUq^« 
^jHtions of Locke and Hume, but which has been dcM^mid 
,03 p^baps ^he best wock, up(j|,the whole, oh the suli|jjp<p 
ffiWJ antecedent to the WeWth of NatIfIMh . f U 
Money cd' Uus perio(|will hof; detain^lohg! 
gold icoins of VTuliom anil Mary are fiy&-"po«UMl pie^, 


.Tl^ Money cd' Uus perio(|^ill pof; detaih^lohg! 
gold icoins of VTuliom anil Mary are fiy&-"po«UMl pie^, 
Ibri^-s^u^ng pieces, and { Ihc 

J^ftimtidiy Mt. M'Cniloch, h -«■ 

4;f4^rUcle spn Politkal Eo^my^y Mr^ 
Au^ment^to Eneyetopsdia Britonniea ; tor wbmh . 

jlOrft® we V*^tePa Principles of tWtic^JElemiinqy, % 
indebted for the substance of the above noocea. 
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all tha usual pieces, Ihuu crowns down to pennies, 
jpbu mOir the gold and silver mcmey are the heads of their 
MjastieB in profile, both looking to thr left, the queen's 
bwlfi-covered king’s, which is out^Jrinost. Some tin 

'Ufpence ahd fhrthings wore coined in 1690 ; but, being 
Ivnquently counterfeited, they were replaced by a Oopper 
eomaae of these descriptions of money in 1694. We have 
alinady given an account of the calling in of the old 
cqlvor money, and its recoinage, ^1696. Each of the 
nw ooin^ has immediate^ undoT the king’s head th^ 
initial letter qf the name of the to^ where it was struck, 
l^e Scotch coins of William and Mary have their heads 
turned to the right. Their only Irish coins are half- 
pence and fiirthings, of copper, brass, aiid pewter. The 
escutclicon in the centre of the roysl arms on the money/ 
of this retgn is that (d* Nassau. I 

The gold and silver mono^ of Anne consists of thq 
same pieces as that of her predecessor. She likewira 
coined a few copper halfpence , and farthings, the bttet 
in 1713 and 1714, and now very rare. “Up«r|( 
Union of the two kingdoms of England and Scl 1 
laud,” says Leake, the arms being altered, the ^ 
who Observed upon all the money coined afterwards ] if ' 
aUBB of England and Scotland being impaled in th 
fitot and biditom shields, France in the sinister, ani 
Tioloiid in the dexter, according to this left-handed rotA; 
tion^ which, lioweyer irregular and alwordi has prevaileil 
euBTr smee th^ first mill^ mthiiey.”* For some timfl 
^ofiblaBi; the Union a mint was kept up at Edinburgh, ai 
vMijich silver money was coined of die same stamp witU 
that omaed in Loadon^ but distinguished by an E, for' 
JMiiwirgh^nHer the queen’s hoad. 

/Ehmcoili^f Greo, L^tre semarkable as being the first 
ett^whick^tiser letters f.I). ffbt Fidd fitfenaor) appear. 
^iUMjtihosre aim his majesty^B eleet^;Bl tides on the reverse ; 
luadJiKl^liniie Irdand 4s placed on the bottom shield, 
dcstei^tV^i^ those of Ireland used to be) aie 
of his majesty’s German dominions. In thl« 
in the jear 1717, on the representation of thq 
M'AdenuhtCl English Money, p. 406. 



UniTlSH COMMlfilkCE. 


House of Commons, thal the over valualiflli of n 
the current coins^f the realm hsul produc:ed a 
infinite diminutioX and scardtj of silver specie, it mi 
ordered by ro3ral proclamation, that the guinea, which had 
for some time post been current at 21s. 6d. should ihr the 


future pass only for 21s., and the othn* gold coins at 
portionato rates. In 1718 there were issued, for the mst 


time, some quarter-guineas ; but they were found too dU 
minutive for use, and no more of them were coined within 


the present period. Of the famous Irish copper money 
coined by Wood in 1722 and 1723 the halfpence ana 


the farthings of 1723, have on the reverse Ireland repre^ 
Rented under the figure of a woman m profile, sitting, 
-with a j)alm-branch in her right hand, and resting her 
loft upon a harp, ^ith the legend Hibernia : the figure on 
the farthing of 1722 is slightly diiFereut. “ These,” 
Leake, “ were undoubtedly the best copper money eyjM 
made for Ireland, considerably exceeding those of Kifl 
Charles II., King Jamessll., and King William afl 
Queen Mary, in weight, goodness, fineness, and value 
the copper.” They were also much handsomer than th0 
contemporary English farthings and halfpence, the king’ff 
head being in particular much better executed, as wdl aa 
lioving more resemblance to his muqesty. The violent 
opposition raised against them, although not one of the 
allegations on which it professed to be founded was ever 


cither proved of attempted to be proved, qpmpelled the 
crown to issue an order, in August, 1724, that only as 
many of the halfpence and farthings aa had then Qfeu^ 
issued, amounting in value to abmt 17,000^., and a$ 
many more as should make up that amount to 4O,00QlLf« 
should be put ' into circulation. The Biiiomi%for whifih* 


the patent had been granted was only 100,8001. Befbre' 
this it is stated that \e Iriah, in their want oS a ^ll 


money, were wont to tn^p use of counterfeit ooinsdEd^ed; 
Jiavsj of^uch base metal that what pasgaL for a haBbciffllfl 
worth half a 

vtmy worhimen were obliged to pay them their 
w^ tallies/lk tokens in ^ 

Silver groatl, throcpe&ny, twi^wnny^ snij nveu 



iiv^e reipi of Gcoi^ H. 
ihe gold csoins o^B reigiK the an* s, Leake observe. 
Ail^^^UXIpenv diaposed 1 ^ one tmield «Vo\uied, instead of 
jb^riH^mkijMaced in four fihields, as h&d been done upon 
W w milled money since the Restoration, bome lew 
^ogids of William and Mary excepted. At the coin- 
memoement of tlio reign a eroat deal of the old hammered 
gold money of James L, Cnarlcs I., m^d Charles II. y\us 
jiHll current, under the name of broad-pieces, half broad- 
tpijOces, and quarter broad-pieces, much of which was 
•ffioatly diminished cither by wear, or by clipping and 
filing y but in 1732 all this old money was called in, and 
paid fw at the Mint at the rate of 61s. per ounce , after 
which it wai declared no longer current. Tn one of 
IGeorge II. ’s halfpennies of 1730 an extraordinary' blunder 
occurs, the omission of the r in his majesty’s name. Fo- 
reign gold coins still continued to form a great part o^ 
our currency in this reign, much to the general iiiconve- 
niemce. Leake, writing m^l745, gives a deplorable 
fuicount, also, of the state to which the silver money was 
already reduced, although most of it was not yet fifty 
years old. have not, indeed/' he says, “ had any 

clippidg, as formerly, for that is impracticable upon the 
milled tandlicy ; but time has minisbed it in a manner 
^uivalcnt to clipping. Our sixpences are, many of them/ 
etrom to and some shillings are not much bettor iu 

Ipyportioa, The half-crowns are not ao bad, but then 
tro y are not so common , the latter ones, since KiJig 
^'Cfihun, being most of them melted or transported ; and 
IgOWua seem to have answered no other end; they dis- 
a$ soon as coined, and indeed are too burdensome 
use, 4WUt^hulf*crowns better answering the 



A'^onaAN^EnJli^ Honey, p. 427. 




W. Ci^wmmmud Bomh^ a^Amfurd hire ct. 
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